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^jfot to do any e^il, 

But to do every good, 

And to purify tlie heart : 

This is the religion of the Buddhas. 

— Bhammapada, 
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THE AVATAMSAKA SUTEA 

(Epitomised) 


CHAPTER I 


T hus I have heard. When the World-honored One attained 
Enlightenment in the forest of Uriivilva, in the country 
of Magadha, the sala-trees, with all their trunks and branches 


There are three Chinese translations of the Avatamsaka Sutra (« Kegon- 
l^yo ” in Japanese), and they are distinguished one from another popularly 
by the number of fasciculi in which they are made up. The earliest one 
rendered by Buddhabhadra and others during the Eastern Tsin dynasty (A. 
D. 317-420), is known as the sixty Kegon.” The second one was undertaken 
in the latter part of the seyenth century by Sikshananda, of the T'ang 
dynasty (A. D. 618-907), and is called the “ Eighty Kegon.” This is a much 
fuller translation than the first, and both of these contain parts corresponding 
to the INepalese Mahayana texts, the Garidamjuha mid the JJasahhumika, The 
third Chinese translation known as the Forty Kegon ” came from the hand 
of Frajna about a century later than the second. This contains only the 
last chapter dealing with the pilgrimage of Sudhana in the first two Kegons, 
but in fuller detail, and is practically the same with the l^epalese Oandav^uha. 
The Kegon, or Hua-yen-ching in Chinese, is the main text of the Kegon sect, 
and its philosophy is considered to be the culmination of the metaphysical 
acumen of Buddhist scholarship. Ko students of Buddhism can afford to 
neglect the Kegon if they at ah. claim to know anything of the Mahayana ; 
but the Sutra is such an unwieldy literature to be thoroughly perused by 
the general reader, and as in the case of other Buddhist texts, it is full of 
repetitions, which were necessai^, in the beginning of the histo:ty of 
Buddhism and especially in India, for the creation of a certain religious 
atmosphere. Prosaic modemers, however, ask for something concise and 
directly to the point. Hence the desirability of an abridged text, in which 
all technicality is avoided as far as possible, and yet in which the spirit of 
the Sutra is fully preserved. A Japanese digest of the Sixty Kegon” has 
been prepared by two competent scholars, Professors Shugaku Yamabe and 
Chizen Akanuma, under the auspices of the Buddhist Texts Publishing 
•Society, of Kagoya, Japan. The English is by B. T. Suzuki. 
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and leaves, were turned, throiigli Ms miraculous virtue, into 
tlie seven precious Jewels, briUiantty sliining; and 6*om Ms 
Lion-seat a light wHch looked like a cloud poured forth all 
over the ten quarters and illuminated the entire tini verse. 

At that moment, the wisdom of the World-honored One 
was as deep as the ocean and as far-reacMng as space itself 
and before its light the darkness of the world vanished, and 
all sentient beings were led to enlightenment; the universe 
and all things in it were serenely reflected in Ms mind even 
as the stany heavens are mirrored in the sea perfectly calm. 

CHAPTEE II 

Innumerable Bodhisattvas, Devas, and genii were gathered 
round the World-honored One, and, inspired with his miraculous 
power, each praised Hs viihies with song. 

The first Devaraja sang thus : 

With the imiverse, spiritual and infinite, 

The Tathagata is coextent. 

Eternally calm and undisturbed; 

But to be the home of aU things 
He hath manifested Mmself on earth. 

The Tathagata hath appeared on earth, 

He hath established the Good Law ; 

His enlightened spirituality knoweth no limits, 

And with Ms Kght he subdueth the evil passions of afl 
sentient beings. 

And they are given a Joy immeasurable. 

The second Devaraja sang thus : 

By virtue of his power miraculous and incomprehensible,. 
Sitting in the midst of the smallest atom, 

The Tathagata preacheth the doctrine of perfect calmness. 
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Like the siin disclosing all fornG^, 

Tlie Tafcbagata, for tke sake of sentient beings, 
Disclosetli all forms of karma, 

And leadetli them into the right way df seeing. 


Going through the infinitude of kalpas, 

He hath practised deeds of love, 

And according to the vessels we carry 
He poureth thereinto the rain of the Law. 

Tlie third Devaraja sang thus : 

Earely apiDeareth the Tathagata on eartli, 

Just once in numberless kalpas ; 

Overcoming all difficulties and obstacles, 

Let us attend the gathering to hearn the Law. 

Sentient beings are sinking into the sea of evil passions, 
And their hearts tremble in folly and wickedness ; 

The Tathagata full of love vdll save them, 

Teaching them, a life of holiness and pniity, . 

Which he unfoldeth like a heavenly banner. 

In each of the rays emanating from the Tathagata, 
There sit Buddhas, countless in number, 

Who with inexhaustible resources 
Will dehver sentient beings firom evil. 

The fotuth Devaraja sang thus : 

The Buddha is pure in form and eternally calm; 

While his glory slnneth over al the worlds, 

He Hmself is calm and formless, 

The body of the Buddha is like unto a floating cloud. 
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Tlie inner life of tlie Buddlia is beyond oiir coinpreliension ; 
Tbe Law in wliicli even tlie innumerable Buddlia-lands lie 
like parfcicles of dust. 

He preacbetli wifli one voice. 

Hi s voice, full of spirituality, reaclieth far and near, 

And sentient beings understand it eacli in bis own way; 
And tbey all tliink 

That the Biiddba speaketb in one way only as tbey 
understand. 

Tbe fifth Devaraja sang tbns ; 

Of all tbe joys in tbe world, 

Notbing compares witb tbe quiet joy of tbe Holy One ; 
Tbe Good Law, pure and nndefiled, is tbe room where 
sitteth the Tatbagata, 

And it is bis eye that seetb things as tbey really are. 

All tbe worlds filling the ten quarters 
Are manifested even in a single hair of tbe Buddha ; 
Yerily, tbe boundless love of tbe Buddha 
Is like unto tbe immensity of space itself. 

Tbe arrogance of all beings is as high as a mountain, 
But tbe Tatbagata is resourceful and knowetb bow to 
crush it to pieces, 

Illuminating all tbe worlds witb bis light of love. 

Tbe sixth Devaraja sang thus : 

Dbarmakaya is not to be thought of witb our worldly 
intelligence, 

Wliile tbe Buddlia manifestetb himself everywhere for 
the sake of sentient beings. 

This manifestation is a response to conditions ; 
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It is therefore neither a reality nor a mere fancy : 

So the Buddha is altogether beyond the hen of human 
, intelligence. 

During countless kalpas, 

The Tathagata hath practised all the deeds of virtue, 

In order to remove the darkness of folly in which sentient 
beings are groping; 

How pure and immaculate the wisdom of the Tathagata! 
BSs voice full of spirituality knoweth no comparison ; 
When it vibrateth, it reacheth &r. 

And the Good Law spreadeth itself all over the ten quarters. 

The seventh Devaraja sang thus : 

The Tathagata fiUeth the universe, 

But for the sake of defiled beings he sometimes taketh 
a special form on earth ; 

In the past he hath accomplished innumerable deeds of 
virtue, 

And the pure sea of vows and prayers is now completed. 

Sentient beings are binding themselves in the darkness of 
My, 

They are arrogant, act recklessly, and are wildly racing 
through the world of folly, 

But the Tathagata for them preacheth the Law calm and 
serene. 

And restoreth them, each and ah, to a holy joy and a Hfe 
of bhss. 

The Buddha is om refuge, unsurpassed and peerless, 

He removeth the sufferings of all beings ; 

If they desire to see him face to face. 

He appeareth to them Kke the fuU moon over the 
mountain high. 
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How pure tlie inuer life of enligliteiimeiife and the ocean of 
meritorious deeds! 

permits sentient beings to listen to it, 
Tlieir Bodhi (wisdom) is awakened and tbeir defilement 
removed, 

A.nd they will at last enter tbe path, of enlightenment. 

The eighth Devaraja sang thus: 

Throughout the past of countless kalpas. 

Evil desires have caused birth and death, which are now 
gone .forever; 

The Buddha teacheth us a life of holiness, 

He is the light of wisdom. 

Birth and death, old age and disease, 

Bain and sonw,— how full of misery tliis life is! 

But let sentient beings once come to the presence of the 
Buddim, 

And they come to abide in a world of purity. 

The ninth Devaraja sang thus: 

Exhausting every means born of love, 

The Buddha filleth himself in all sentient beings, who are 
thus controlled by him ; 

He who hath opened an eye of purity, 

Will see him to his heait’s content. 

When he thinketh of the Buddha’s infinite virfcue, 

A joy inexhaustible gi'oweth in him. 

Which is due to the Buddha’s miraculous power. 

Think of the Tathagata even for a moment, 

And one will forever be saved from ^valking into the evil 
paths. 
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The tenfcli Devaraja sang thns : 

The light of wisdom Imoweth no Emits^ 

Ulnminating all the worlds in the ten quarters ; 

The Bnddha eshansteth every means 
To make ns come imto his presence. 

Kalpa after kalpa^ and through every form of existence, 
The Buddha hath practised deeds of virfue and penance- 
all for us sentient beings ; 

Behold the Eght immaculate and as far-reaching as space 
itself ! 

The spiritual form of the Buddha is manifested even as 
full as the full moon! 

How wonderful! As the light liseth, 

The entire universe is illumined, 

Full of joy and bliss, 

One’s mind is aw’-akened to the Law, 

Even the blind walking in the darkness of folly, 

Have their eyes opened to the Eght of wisdom, 

And are now able to revere the Tathagata’s form of purity. 

The eleventh Devaraja sang thus : 

When the great Eght shineth over all the worlds in the 
ten quarters, 

Sentient beings are enabled to see the Tathagata : 

Tlie darkness of folly and ignorance is gone, 

And even the subtlest La groweth comprehensible. 

While sentient beings are not partaking of the joy of the 
holy ones, 

But sinking ever deeper in the earthly misery. 

May they, in the pure Law of the Buddha, 

Find joy and peace forever ! 
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AJl existences are empty, 

But tiie Buddlia is the ligM of all sentient beingS'; 

The cloud of his love and compassion envelopeth the 
whole universe, 

And the shower of the Law leaves no spot iinmoistened- 

The twelfth Devaraja sang thus; 

The ocean of suffering hath no limits, 

And it is the Buddha alone who emptieth it; 

Through the guidance of his love and mercy, 

Our mental eyes are opened. 

Kalpa after halpa, countless in number, 

The Buddha hath cleansed the worlds ; 

With his all-wisdom and incomparable voice, 

He consoleth ah beings, however innumerable. 

That innumerable kalpas are conceived as one thought 
Is due to the virtue of Buddhahood, which remainth 
fprever immovable ; 

All joys and blessings 

Are thus imparted to sentient beings. 

The ting of the Nagas sang thus: 

There are no limits to the most excellent Law of the 
Buddha, 

Which is to be Etened even unto the bottomless sea ; 
All tliat is longed for and desired will be heard 
Brom the voice of the Buddha, soft and gentle, yet 
resounding Eke thunder. 

As the Tathagata preacheth the Good Law, 

It filleth all beings with joy ; 

His voice maketh their hearts leap, 

Bor they are rapt with the bEss of the Law. 
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Tlie king of tke Takslias sang thus: 

A.11 beings are keaTily burdened -witli follies 
Ajid are unable to see the Biiddlia even once in bnn- 
dreds of thousands of kalpas, 

And they are suffering through cycles of birth and death;; 
That the Buddha hath now appeard on earth 
Is to deliver these hapless ones. 

In order to save all. 

The Buddha manifesteth himself before their eyes, 

And finding his ways in their various lives of karma. 
The Buddha uprooteth every suffering. 

Even the giavesfc errors and evil effects of 'karma, 

Axe all removed by the Buddha by his miraQulous ways,. 
And all are firmly established in the Good Law, 

Tliroughout innumerable kalpas. 

The Buddha hath disciplined himself in virtue. 

And hath given praise to all the Buddhas ; 

And his name now resoundeth through the ten quarters^ 

The genii sang thus : 

While himself serenely sitting on the seat of enlightenment^. 
The Buddha, through his miraculous and indestructible' 
virtue, 

Manifesteth himself everywhere and anywhere in the- 
universe, 

And his forms are revered by all sentient beings. 

Perfect in form and dignity in every way. 

And with a light risiog like a cloud, 

The Buddha illumineth the universe wMch is foil of 
spirituality, 

And preacheth the Law deep and unfathomable. 
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CHAPTEE in 

At tliat moment, the BodHsattva Samantabliadra, who 
had mastered all the doctrines as deep as the sea and full of 
mysteries, reviewed the whole congr%ataon and praised the 
Buddha with the gathas : 

Throughout the countless Buddha-lands, al pure and 
tmdefiled, 

EormS of purity abound and virtues deep in meaning; 
■Children of the Buddlia, free from impurity, are herein 
gathered, 

JDistening always to the voice which proclaimeth the Good 
Law. 

‘The Buddha sitteth on this Lion-seat, 

And yet manifesteth himself in every particle of dust; 
Performing various deeds of virtue that belong to the 
Bodhisattva, 

And preaching with every means miraculous and inscrutable, 
He leadeth all his children to the world of spiritual purity. 

With an eye undefiled and immaculate, 

He abideth deeply in the essence of things, 

And yet reacheth tlie end of the universe which hath 
really no end; 

The Buddha-manifestations as numberless as the number 
of atoms. 

Are teaching all sentient beings also numberless. 

In each one of the Buddha-lands, 

The World-honored One equally preacheth, 

And with immaculate means he controleth all beings, 
Cleansing them of every defilement. 
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In the Tathagata-lands .as numberless as atoms. 

The Tathiigata asserteth his authority free and absolute, 

And -with a gentle, melodious tone, reaching whereyer 
there is a holy circle, 

He preacheth deeds of excellence belonging to the Bo- 
dhisattva. 

All the kalpas past, present, and future, numberless as 

. they are, 

The Buddha revieweth in one thought; 

And the phenomenal world of birth and death, howeyer 
incomprehensible, 

The protector of the world verily looketh into its nature. 

In the congregation immeasimably large, 

Childi’en of the Tathagata are desirous of seeing into the 
inmost life of Tathagatahood, 

Yet they are not in possession of ail the holy doctrines - 
limitless in measure. 

Verily, the Tath%ata, free from defilement, is like unto 
space ; 

He is pure and detached even as is the true essence of ' 
things ; 

An infinitude of beings have now been converted into the 
feith, 

And each Buddha attaineth enlightenment under the ■ 
Bodlii“tree; 

With one voice he preacheth on the stages, of Bodhisat- 
tvahood. 

And treateth exhaustihly of ah objects as they appear: 

In each of these objects are hidden innumerable ways of 
deliverance, 

And no holy doctrines are thus left unpreached. 
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At tliat moment, out of tlie flowers and precious jewels 
wHcli decorated the Buddha’s lion-seat, there miracnlously 
.appeared the Great Bodhisattvas equal in number to that of 
atoms in a Buddlia-land ; they showered various kinds of 
■flowers and burned incense with clouds of smoke rising up 
to the sky. Holy rays emanated from them, various melodies 
were played, and innumerable j*ewels came down like rain. 
Wlien the Great Bodhisattvas made offerings to the World- 
honored One in such an exalting and inspiring manner, each 
of them created a Ken-seat for himself which was made of 
precious lotus-petals, and facing the World-honored One sat 
on it cross-legged. 

Then through the Buddha’s marvellous power the World 
•of the Lotus Treasure shook in six different ways, and all the 
kings and rulers of this world made offerings to this great 
gathering of the holy ones, and thereby their meritorious 
deeds in the Law were completed. This miracle happened to 
..all the other worlds in the ten quarters j'ust as it did to this 
one. 

( To he cotiiinued) 



ZEN BUDDHISM AS PURIFIER AND 
LIBERATOR OF LIFE^^^ 


^EN in its essence is the art of seeing into the nature of 
“ one’s own being, and it points the way from bondage to 
freedom. By mating us drink right from the fountain of 
life, it liberates us from all the yokes under which we jBnite 
beings are usually suffering in this world. We can say that 
Zen liberates aU the energies properly and naturally stored in 
each of us, which are in ordinary circumstances cramped and 
distorted so that they find no adequate channel for aotiYity. 
This body of ours is something Hke an electric battery in which 
a mysterious power latently lies. When this power is not 
properly brought into operation, it either grows mouldy and 
withers away or is warped and expresses itself abnormally. It 
is the object of Zen, therefore, to save us from going crazy 
or being crippled. This is what I mean by freedom, giving 
free play to all the creative and benevolent impulses inherently 
lying in our minds. Generally, we are blind to this fact, 
that we are in possession of all the necessary faculties that 
win make us happy and loving towards one another. All the 
struggles that we see around us come from this ignorance. 
Zen, therefore, wants us to open a “third eye ” as Buddhists 
call it, to the hitherto undreamed-of region shut away from 
us through our own ignorance. When the cloud of ignorance 
disappears, the infiooity of the heavens is manifested where we 
;see for the first time into the nature of our own being. We 
now know the signification of life, we know that it is not 

* TMs paper was prepared by tlae author to be read before a certain 
:gro'ap of students, who are interested in the study of religion and Buddhism 
.specially. 
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blind striving, nor is it a mere display of brutal forces, but 
that wliile we know not definitely wliat tlie ultimate purport 
of life is, there is sometHng in it that makes us feel infinitely 
blessed in the living of it and remain quite contented with 
it In all its evolution, without raising questions or entertain- 
ing pessimistic doubts. 

When we are full of vitality and not yet awakened to 
the knowledge of life, we cannot comprehend the seriousness 
of all the conflicts involved in it. But sooner or later the 
time will come when we have to face life squarely and solve 
its most perplexing and most pressing riddles. Says Con- 
fucius, “At fifteen my mind was directed to study, and at 
thirty I knew where to stand.” This is one of the wisest 
sayings of the Chinese sage. Psychologists will all agree to 
this statement of his ; for generally speaking fifteen is about 
the age youth begins to look around seriously and inquire 
into the meaning of life. All the spiritual powers until now 
securely hidden in the subconscious part of the mind break 
out almost simultaneously. And when this breaking out is 
too precipitous and violent, the mind may lose its balance 
more or less permanently; in fact, so many cases of nervous 
prostration reported during adolescence are chiefly due to this 
loss of the mental equilibrium. In most cases the effect is 
not very grave and the crisis may pass without leaving deep 
marks. But in some characters, either through their inherent 
tendencies or on account of the influence of environment upon 
their plastic constitution, the spiritual awakening stirs them 
up to the very depths of their personality. This is the time 
you will be asked to choose between the “Everlasting No’’ 
and the “ Everlasting Yea.” This choosing is what Confucius 
means by “study,” it is not studying the classics, but deeply 
delving into the mysteries of life. 

Normally, the outcome of the struggle is the “ Everlasting 
Yea,” or “ Let thy will be done ” ; for life is after all a form 
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of affirmation lioweyer negatively it inigiit be conceived by 
tbe pessimists. But we cannot deny the fact that there are 
many things in this world which will turn our too sensitive 
minds towards the other direction and make us exclaim with 
Andreyev in ^'The Life of Man”; ‘‘I curse everything that 
you have given. I ciu*se the day on wliich I was born. I 
curse the day on which I shall die. I curse the ivhole of 
my life. I fling everything back at your cruel face, senseless 
Fate ! Be accursed, be forever accursed ! With my curses 
I conquer you. What else can you do to me?. . . .With my 
last thought I -will shout into your asinine ears : Be accursed, 
be acciused ! ” This is a tenible indictment of life, it is a 
complete negation of life, it is a most dismal picture of the 
destiny of man on eaith. “ Leaving no trace ” is quite true, 
for Ave know nothing of oiu* future except that we all pass 
a^vay including the very earth from -which we have come. 
There are certainly things justifying pessimism. 

Life, as most of us live it, is suffering. There is no 
denying the fact. As long as life is a form of struggle, it 
cannot be anything but pain. Does not a struggle mean the 
impact of two conflicting forces, each trying to get the up- 
perhand of the other? If the battle is lost, the outcome is 
death, and death is the fearsomest thing in the world. Even 
■when death is conquerd, one is lefi: alone, and the loneliness 
is sometimes more unbearable than the struggle itself. One 
may not be conscious of all this, and may go on indulging 
in those momentary pleasures that are afforded l)y the senses. 
But this being unconscious does not in the least alter the 
facts of life. How’-ever insistently the blind may deny the ex- 
istence of the sun, they cannot annihilate it. The tropical 
heat will mercilessly scorch them, and if they do not take 
proper care, they will all be wiped away from the surface of 
the earth. Buddha was pe^ectly right when he propounded 
his '-Four Noble Truths'” the fitrst of which is that life is 
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pain. Did not everyone of us come to this world screaming 
and in a way protesting? To come out into cold and pro- 
hibitive surroundings after a soft, warm motherly womb was 
surely a painful incident to say the least. Growth is always 
attended with pain. Teething is more or less a painful 
process. Puberty is usually accompanied with a mental as 
well as a physical disturbance. The growth of the organism 
called society is also marked with painful cataclysms, and we 
are at present witnessing one of its birth-throes. We may 
calmly reason and say that this is all inevitable, that inas- 
much as every reconstruction means the destruction of the old 
regime, we cannot help going through a painful operation. 
But this cold intellectual analysis does not alleviate whatever 
harrowing feelings we have to go under. The pain heartlessly 
inflicted on our nerves is ineradicable. Life is, after all 
arguing, a painful struggle. 

This however is providential. For the more you suffer 
the deeper grows your character, and with the deepening of 
your character yon read the more penetratingly into the secrets 
of life. All great artists, all great religious leaders, and all 
gi’eat social reformers have come out of the intensest straggles 
whicli they fought bravely, quite frequently in tears and with 
bleeding hearts. Unless you eat your bread in sorrow, you 
cannot taste of real life. Mencius is right when he says 
tliat when Heaven wants to perfect a great man it tries him 
in eveiy possible way until he comes out triumphantly from 
all his painful experiences. To me Oscar Wilde seems always 
posing or striving for an effect ; he may be a great artist, 
but there is sometliing in him that tons me away from him. 
Yet he exclaims in his De Profimdis i “Duiing the last 
few months I have, after terrible difficulties and struggles, 
been able to comprehend some of the lessons hidden in the 
heaxt of pain. Clergymen and people who use plirases without 
wisdom sometimes talk of suffering as a mystery. It is really 
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a revelation. One discerns tHngs one never discerned before. 
One approaclies the wliole of Msfcory from a different stand- 
point.” You will observe here wbat sanctifying effects Ms 
prison life produced on Ms character. If he had to go through 
a similar Mai in the beginning of his career, he might have 
been able to produce far greater works than those we have 
of Mm at present. 

We are too ego-centred. The ego-shell in which we live 
is the liardest tMng to outgrow. We seem to carry it all the 
time from childhood up to the time we finally pass away. 
We are however given many chances to break through this 
shell, and the first and greatest of them is when we reach 
adolescence. TMs is the first time the ego really comes to 
recognise the “alter.” I mean the awakening of sexual love. 
An ego, entire and undivided, now begins to feel a sort of 
split in itself. Love Htherto dormant deep in his heart lifts 
its head and causes a great commotion in it, Lor the love 
now stirred demands at once the assertion of the ego and its 
anniMlation. Love makes the ego lose itself in the object it 
loves, and yet at the same time it wants to have the object 
as its own. This is a contradiction, and a great tragedy of Hfe. 
'This elemental feeling must be one of the divine agencies 
whereby man is luged to advance on Hs upward wmlk. God 
gives tragedies to perfect man. The greatest bulk of literature 
ever produced in tMs world is but the harping on the same 
■sMng of love, and we never seem to grow weary of it. But 
this is not the topic we are concerned here. What I want to 
emphasise in tMs connection is tHs, that through the awaken- 
ing of love we get a glimpse into the infinity of tHngs, and that 
tMs glimpse urges youth to Komanticism or to Eationalism 
according to Ms temperament and environment and education. 

When the ego-shell is broken and the “alter” is taken 
into its own body, we can say that the ego has denied itself 
or that the ego has taken its first steps towards the infinite. 
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Religiously, liere ensues an intense struggle between tie finite' 
and tlie infinite, between tlie intellect and a biglier powder, or 
more plainly between the flesli and tlie spirit. This is the 
problem of problems that has driven many a youth into the 
hands of Satan. When a grown-up man looks back to these 
youthful days, he cannot but feel a sort of shudder going 
through his entire frame. The struggle to be fought in 
sincerity may go on up to the age of thirty when Confucius, 
states that he knew wdiere to stand. The religions conscious- 
ness is now frilly awakened, and all the possible ways of' 
escaping from the sti-uggle or bringing it to an end are most 
earnestly sought in every direction. Books are read, lectures 
are attended, sermons are greedily taken in, and various 
religious exercises or disciplines are tried. And naturally Zen 
too comes to be inquired into. 

How does Zen then solve the problem of problems ? 

In the first place, Zen proposes its solution by directly 
appealing to the facts of personal experience and not to book- 
knowledge. The nature of one’s own being wdiere apparently 
rages the struggle between the finite and the infinite is to be 
grasped by a higher faculty than the intellect. For Zen says 
it is the latter that first made us raise the question which it 
could not answer by itself, and that therefore it is to be put 
aside to make room for something higher and more enhghten- 
ing. For the intellect has a peeuliaiiy disquieting quality in 
it. Though it raises questions enough to disturb the serenity 
of the mind, it is too frequently unable to give satisfactory 
answers to them. It upsets the blissful peace of ignorance 
and yet it does not restore the former state of things by 
offeiing something else. Because it points out ignorance, it 
is often considered illuminating, whereas the fact is that it 
disturbs, not necessarily always bringing light on its path. It 
is not final, it -waits for something higher than itself for the 
solution of all the questions it will raise regardless of con- 
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sequences. If ifc were able to bring a new order into tlie 
clistnrbance and settle it once for all, tliere woiilrl liave been 
no need for pliilosopliy after it bad been first systematised by 
a great tliinker, by an Ai*istotle, or by a Hegel. But tlie 
Mstory of tliouglit proves that each new structure raised by 
a man of extraordinary intellect is sure to be pulled down by 
the succeeding ones. This constant pulling down and build- 
ing up is all light as far as philosophy itself is concerned ; 
for the inherent nature of the intellect, as I take it, demands 
it and w^e cannot put a stop to the progress of philosopliical 
inquiries any more than to our breathing. But when it comes 
to the question of life itself we cannot wait for the ultimate 
solution to be offered by the intellect even if it could do so. 
We cannot suspend even for a moment our life-activity for 
philosophy to unravel its mysteiies. Let the mysteries remain 
as they are, but live we must. The hungry cannot wait until 
a complete analysis of food is obtained and the nomishing 
value of each element is determined. For the dead the sci- 
entific knowledge of food will be of no use whatever. Zen 
therefore doss not rely on the intellect for the solution of its 
deepest problems. 

By personal experience it is meant to get at the fact at 
first hand and not tlirough any intermediary whatever this 
may be. Its favorite analogy is : to point at the moon a 
finger is needed, but woe to those who take the finger for 
the moon; a basket is welcome to cany our fish home, but 
when the fish are safely on the table why should we eternally 
bother ourselves with the basket? Here stands the fact, and 
let us grasp with the naked hands lest it should slip away — 
tins is what Zen proposes to do. As nature abhors a vacuum, 
Zen abhors anything coining between the fact and ourselves. 
According to Zen, there is no struggle in the fact itself such 
as between the finite and the infinite, between the flesh and 
the spirit. These are idle distinctions fictitiously designed by 



tlie intellect for its own interest. Those wlio take them too 
seriously or those who try to read them into the very fact of 
life are those who take the finger for the moon. When we 
are liiingiy w^e eat ; when we ai*e sleepy we lay ourselves 
down; and where does the infinite or the finite come in here? 
Axe not we complete in omselves and each in himself? Life 
as it is lived suffices. It is only when the disquieting intel- 
lect steps in and tries to mnrder it that w^e stop to live and 
imagine ourselves to he short of or in something. Let the 
intellect alone, it has its usefulness in its proper sphere, hut 
let it not interfere with the flowing of the Hfe-stream. If you 
ai‘e at all tempted to look into it, do so w^hile letting it flow. 
The fact of flowing must under no circumstances, he arrested 
or meddled with ; for the moment your hands are dipped into 
it, its transparency is disturhed, it ceases to reflect your image 
whicli you have had from the very beginning and will continue 
to have to the end of time. 

Almost con*esiX)nding to the '' Four Maxims ’’ of the 
Nichiren Sect, Zen has its own four phrases : 

A special transmission outside the Scriptures; 

No dependence upon words and letters ; 

Direct pointing to the soul of man ; 

Seeing into one’s nature and the attainment of Buddha- 
hood.” 

Tins sums up aU that is claimed hy Zen as religion. Of 
course this has a historical background. At the time of the 
introduction of Zen into China, most of the Bnddhists were 
addicted to the discussion of highly metaphysical questions, 
or satisfied with the merely observing of the ethical precepts 
laid down hy the Buddha or with the leading of a lethargic 
life entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the evanescence 
of tilings worldly. Tliey all missed apprehending the great 
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£ict of life itself -wHcli flows altogetlier outside of these vain 
exercises of the intellect or of the imagination. BoclM-Dliarma 
and his successors recognised this pitiful state of affiiirs. Hence 
their proclamation of ‘'The Four Great Statements ” of Zen 
as above cited. In a word they mean that Zen has its own 
way of pointing to the nature of one’s own being and that 
wiien this is done^ one attains to Buddhahood in whoin all 
the contradictions and disturbances caused by the intellect are 
entirely harmonised in a unity of higher order. 

For this reason Zen never explains but indicates, ‘ it does 
not appeal to circumlocution, nor does it generalise. It always 
deals with facts, concrete and tangible. Logically considered, 
Zen may be full of contradictions and repetitions. But as it 
stands above all these things, it goes serenely on its own way. 
As a Zen master aptly puts it, “ carrying his home-made cane 
on the shoulder, he goes right on among the mountains one 
rising above another.” It does not challenge logic, it simply 
walks its path of facts, leaving all the rest to their own 
feites. It is only when logic neglecting its proper functions 
tries to step into the track of Zen that it loudly proclaims its 
principles and forcibly drives out the intruder. Zen is not an 
enemy of anything. There is no reason why it should an- 
tagonise the intellect -which may sometimes be utilised for the 
cause of Zen itself. To show some examples of Zen’s direct 
dealing with the fundamental facts of existence, the following 
are selected : 

A monk called Jo ^ Einzai and 

asked him, " What is the fundamental principle of Buddhism? ” 
Coming right clown from his straw-seated chair, the master 
took hold of the monk, gave him a slap^ and pushed him 
away. The monk Jo who was completely taken aback stood 
almost stupefied. An attending monk near by remarked, 
“'Why don’t you make bows to the masher?” When Jo was 
about to do so, Ms mental eye was opened. 
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Einzai was nobad for his ‘‘rough’" and direob treatment 
of liis disciples. He never liked those rotindaboiit dealings 
wliich generally characterised the methods of a lukewarm 
master. He must have got this directness from his own 
teacher Obaku (^H), by whom he was struck three times 
by asking what the fundamental principle of Buddhism was. 
It goes without saying that Zen has nothing to do with mere 
striking or rouglily shaking the questioner. If you took this 
as constituting the essentials of Zen, you would commit the 
same gross en-or as one -who took the finger for the moon. 
As in every bhing else, but most particularly in Zen, all its 
outward manifestations . or demonstrations must never be re- 
garded as final. They just indicate the way where to look 
for the facts. In this respect, they are important, we cannot 
do well without them. But once caught in these entangling 
meshes w-e are doomed ; for Zen can never be comprehended. 
Some may think Zen is always trying to catch you in the 
net of logic or by the snare of words. If you once sli];) your 
steps, you are bound for eternal damnation, you will never 
get to fr*eedom for winch your hearts are so burning. There- 
fore, Kinzai gr£|.sp3 with his naked hands what is directly 
presented to us all. If a third eye of ours is opened un- 
dimmed, we shall know in a most unmistakable manner -where 
Einzai is driving us. We have first of all to get into the 
very spirit of the master and inteiwiew the inner man right 
there. No amount of wordy explanations will ever lead us 
into the nature of our own selves. The more yon explain, 
the further it runs away from you. It is like trjlng to get 
hold of your own shadow. When you run after it, it runs 
with you at the identical rate of speed. When you read deep 
into the spirit of Einzai you will appreciate his real kind- 
heartedness- 

Ummoii was another great Tnasber of Zen during 

the T ang dynasty. He had to lose one of his legs in order 
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io get an insiglit into the life-principle from wliicli tlie whole 
universe takes rise, including liis own liiimble existence. He 
had to visit liis teacher Bokuju three times before he 

was admitted to see him. The master asked, ^‘Who are 
jon ?” I am Bun-yen answered the monk. (Bnn- 

yen \vas his name, wliile Ummon was the title of the monastery 
where he got settled later on. ) When the truth-seeking monk 
was allowed to go inside the gate, the master took hold of 
him by the chest and demanded, Speak ! speak ! ” Ummon 
hesitated, whereupon the master pushed him out of the gate, 
saying, “ Oh, you good-for-nothing fellow ! WHle the gate 
was hastily shut, one of Ummon’s legs was caught and 
broken. The intense pain resulting from this apparently 
awakened the poor fellow to the greatest fact of life. He was 
no more a solicitous, pity-begging monk, the realisation now 
gained paid more than enough for the loss of Ms leg. He vrm 
not however a solitary instance in this respect, there were many 
such in the history of Zen who were willing to sacrifice a part 
of the body for the truth. Says Confucius : ^‘If a man 
understands the Tao in the morning, it is well for him even 
when he dies in the evening.” Some wmild feel indeed that 
truth is of more value than mere living, mere vegetative or 
animal living. But in the world, alas, there are so many 
living coipses wallowing in the mud of ignorance and sen- 
suality. 

Tins is -where Zen is most difficult to understand. Why 
this sarcastic vituperation? Why this seeming heartlessness? 
WTiat fault had Ummon to deserve the loss of liis leg ? He 
was a poor truth-seeking monk, earnestly anxious to get 
enlightenment from the master. Was it really necessary for 
the latter from his way of understanding Zen to shut him off 
three times, and when the gate was half opened to close it 
iigain so violently, so inhumanly? Was this tlie truth of 


’^LiterUy, aan old clumsy gimlet of tlae Tsdn dynasty. 
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Buddliism Ummoa was so eager to get? But the outcome 

of all tHs siugularlj was wliat was desired by both of them, I 

As to tbe master, be -was satisfied to see tbe disciple attain 

an insigbt into tbe secrets of bis being; and as regards tbe 

disciple be was most giateful for all that was done to Mm* 

ETidently, Zen is the most irrational, inconceivable thing in ’ 

the world. And tins is why I told you Zen was not subject 

to logical analysis or to intellectual treatment. It must be 

directly and personally experienced by each of us in bis inner 

spirit. Just as two stainless mirrors reflect each other, tbe 

jEact and our own spirits must stand facing each other with 

no intervening agents. When this is done, we are able to 

seisse upon tbe li\nng, pulsating fact itself. 

IVeedoin is an empty word until then. The first object 
was to escape tbe bondage in wliicb all finite beings find 
themselves, but if we do not cut asunder tbe very chain of 
ignorance with which we are bound hands and feet, where 
shall we look for deliverance ? And this chain of ignorance 
is wrought of nothing else but the intellect and sensuous 
infatuation, which cKng tightly to every thought we may have, 
to every feeHng we may entei4ain. They are hard to get rid 
of, they are hke wet clothes as is aptly expressed by the Zen 
miisters. We are born free and equal.’’ Whatever this may 
mean socially or politically, Zen maintains that it is absolutely 
frue in the spiritual domain, and that all the fetters and 
manacles ^ve seem to be carrying about ourselves are put on 
later through ignorance of the true condition of existence. All 
the treatment, sometimes literary and sometimes physical, which 
is most liberally and kindheartedly given by the masters to 
inquiring souls, are intended to get them back to the original 
state of freedom. And this is never really realised until we 
once personally experience it throt^h our own efforts, in- 
dependent of any ideational representation. The ultimate 
standpoint of Zen, therefore, is that we have been led astray 
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through ignorance to JSnd a split in our own Being, tliat there 
was from the very beginning no need for a struggle between 
the finite and the infinite, that the peace we are seeking sc 
eagerly after has been there all the time. Sotoba 
the noted Chinese poet and statesman, expresses the idea in 
the following verse : 

‘‘Misty rain on Mount Ln, 

And waves surging in Che-chiang ; 

When you have not yet been there, 

Many a regret surely you have ; 

But once there and homeward you wend, 

And how matter-of-fact things look ! 

Misty rain on Mount Lu, 

And -waves surging in Che-chiang.” 

A Chinese Zen master, Bokujixd^^ffl), xvas once asked,. 
‘‘ We have to dress and eat everyday, and how can xve escape 
from all that?” The master replied, “We dress, we eat.” 
“ I do not understand you,” said the questioner. “ If you 
don’t understand, put your dress on and eat your food.” 

Zen always deals in concrete facts and does not indulge- 
in generalisation. And I do not wish to add unnecessary 
legs to the painted snake, but if I try to waste my philoso-' 
phical comments' on Bokuju, I may say this. We are aU 
finite, we cannot live out of time and space ; inasmuch as we 
are earth-created, there is no way to grasp the infinite; how 
can we deliver ourselv^ feom the limitations of existence? 
This is perhaps the idea put in the first question of the monk, 
to which the master repli^: Salvation must be sought in the 
finite itself, there is nothing infinite apart from finite things; 
if you seek something transcendental, that wull cut you off 
fix>m this world of relativity, which is the same thing as the 
annihilation of yoursdf. You do not want salvation at the 
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'Uost of your owD existenc3. If so, drink and eat, and find 
your way of freedom in this drinking and eating. This was 
too much for the questioner who therefore confessed himself 
as not Understanding the meaning of the master. Therefore, 
the latter continued : Whether you understand or not, just 
the same go on living in the finite, with the finite; for you 
die if you stop eating and keeping yourself warm on account 
of your aspiration for the infinite. No matter how you 
struggle, Nirvana is to be sought in the midst of samsara 
(birth-and-death). Whether an enhghtened Zen master or an 
ignoramus of the first degree, neither can escape the so-called 
laws of nature. When the stomach is empty, both are 
hungry ; when it snows, both have to put on an extra flannel. 
I do 2 aot however mean that they are both material existences, 
but they are what they are, regardless of their conditions of 
spiritual development. As the Buddhist scriptures have it, the 
■darkness of the cave itself turns into enlightenment when a 
torch of spiritual insight bums. It is not that a thing called 
darkness is fii-st taken out and another thing known by the 
name of enlightenment is carried in later, but that enlighten- 
ment and darkness are substantially one and the same thing 
fi‘om the very beginning, the change from the one to the 
other has taken, place only inwardly or subjectively. There- 
fore, the finite is the infinite, and vice versa. These are not 
two separate things, though we are compelled to conceive them 
so, intellectually. Tliis is the idea, logically interpreted, per- 
haps contained in Bokuju’s answer given to the monk. The 
mistake consists in our splitting into two what is really and 
.absolutely one. Is not life one as we live it, wliich we cut 
to pieces by recklessly applying the murderous knife of in- 
tellectual surgery? 

On being requested by the monks to deliver a sermon, 
Hyakujo Nelian ( told them to work on the farm, 

after which he would give them a talk on the great subject 
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of Buddliism. They did as , they were told, and came to the^', 
master for a sermon, when the latter without sa^dng a word, 
merely extended his open arms towards the monks. Perhaps 
there is after all nothing mysterious in Zen. Everything is- 
open to your full view. If you eat your food and keep your- 
self cleanly dressed and work on the feirm to raise your rice 
or vegetables, you are doiug all that is required of you on tins 
earth, and the infinite is realised in you. How realised ? 
When Bokuju was asked what Zen was, he recited a Sanskrit 
phrase from a sutra, Mahaprajhaparamitaya ! (in Japa- 
nese, Makahannyaharamii !}- The inquirer acknowledged his 
inability to understand the purport of the strange phrase, and 
the master put a comment on it, sajing, 

robe is all worn out after so many years’ usage, 
And parts of it in slneds loosely hanging have been 
blown away to the clouds.” 

Is the infinite after all such a poverty-stricken mendicant ? 

Whatever this is, there is one thing in this connection 
which ^Ye can never afford to lose sight of, that is, the peace 
or poverty (for peace is only possible in poverty) is obtained 
after a fierce battle fought with the entire strength of your 
personality. A contentment gleaned from idleness or from a 
laissez-faire attitude of mind is a thing most to be abhorred. 
There is no Zen in this, but sloth and mere vegetation. The 
battle must rage in its full vigor and masculinity. Without 
it, whatever peace that obtains is a simulacrum, and it has 
no deep foundations, the first storm it may encounter will 
crush it to the ground. Zen is quite emphatic in this. 
Certainly, the moral virility to be found in Zen, apart from, 
its mystic flight, comes from the fighting of a battle of life 
courageously and undauntedly. 

From the ethical -pomt of view, therefore, Zen may be 
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-considered a discipline aiining at tlie reconsfanctioii of diame- 
ter. Our ordinarj life only touclies tlie fringe of personality, 
it does not cause a commotion in tlie deepest parts of the 
i SouL Even when the religious consciousness is awakened, 
most of us lightly pass over it so as to leave no marks of a 
hitter fighting on the soul. We are thus made to live on the 
superficiality of tilings. We may be clever, bright, and all 
- that, but what we produce lacks depth, sincerity, and does 
not appeal to the inmost feelings. Some are utterly unable 
to create anything except makeshifts or imitations betra3dng 
their shallowness of character and want of spiritual experience. 
While Zen is primarily religious, it also moulds our moral 
character. It may be better to say that a deep spiritual ex- 
perience is bound to effect a change in the moral structure 
,of one’s personality. 

How is this so? 

The truth of Zen is such that when we want to com- 
prehend it penetratingly we have to go through a great 
struggle, sometimes very long and exacting a constant vigi- 
lance. To be disciplined in Zen is no easy task. A Zen 
master once remarked that the life of a monk can be attained 
..only by a man of great moral strength, and that even a 
minister of the state cannot expect to become a successful 
monk. (Let us remark here that in China to be a minister 
.of the state was considered to be the greatest achievement a 
man could ever hope for in this world.) Not that a monkish 
life requires the austere practice of asceticism, but that it 
implies the elevation of one’s spiritual powers to their highest 
notch. All the utterances or activities of the great Zen 
masters have come from this elevation. They are not intended 
to be enigmatic or driving us to confusion. They are the 
overjSowing of a soul filled with deep experiences. Therefore, 
unless we are ourselves elevated to the same height as the 
masters, we cannot gain the same commanding views of life. 
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Says Enskin : “ And be sure also, if fclie antlior is worik 
anyfcliing, that you will not get at liis meaning all at once, 
— nay, that at his whole meaning you will not for a long 
time arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in strong words too; but he cannot say it all 
and what is more strange, iv'dl not, but in a hidden way and 
in parable, in order that he may be sure you want it. I 
cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse that cruel 
reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes them 
always hide their deeper thought. They do not give it you 
by way of help, but of reioardy and will make themselves 
sure that you deserve it before they allow you to reach it.’’ 
And this key to the royal treasury of wisdom is given us 
only after a patient and painful moral struggle. 

The mind is ordinarily chock-full with all kinds of in- 
tellectual nonsense and passional rubbish. They are of course 
useful in their own ways in our daily life. There is no 
denying that. But it is chiefly because of these accumula- 
tions that we are made miserable and groan under the feel- 
ing of bondage. Each time we want to make a movement, 
they fetter us, they choke us, and cast a heavy veil over our 
spiritual horizon. We feel as if we are constantly living under 
restraint. We long for naturalness and freedom, yet we do 
not seem to attain them. The Zen masters know tins, for 
they have gone through the same experiences once. They 
want to have us get rid of all these wearisome burdens which 
w’e really do not have to carry in order to live a life of truth 
and enlightenment. Thus they utter a few words or demon- 
strate with action that, when rightly comprehended, will 
deliver us from the oppression and tyranny of these intellec- 
tual accumulations. But the comprehension does not come to 
us so easily. Being so long accustomed to the oppression, 
the mental inertia becomes hard to remove. In fact it has 
gone down deep into the roots of our own being, and the 
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•\vliole striichire of peisoiiality is to be otertnriied, Tbe pro- 
cess of reconstruction is stained with tears and blood. But 
the beiglit tie great masters bave climbed cannot otherwise 
be readied ; the truth of Zen can never be attained unless it 
is attacked with the full force of personality. The passage is 
strewn with thistles and brambles, and- the cHmb is slippery 
in the esti'eme. It is no pastime but the most serious task 
in life, no idlers will ever dare attempt it. It is indeed a 
moral anvil on which your character is hammered and ham- 
mered. To the question, ^^What is Zen?’’ a master gave 
this answer, ‘^Boiling oil over a blazing fire.” This scorch- 
ing experience we have to go tlirough before Zen smiles on 
us and say, “ Here is your home.” 

One of those utterances by the Zen masters that will stir 
a revolution in our minds is this : All tilings return to the 

One, but where does the One return ?” to which Joshu 
answered, ‘^When I was in Seiju, I liad a monkish garment 
made w^hich weighed seven c/tm.” What an irrelevant reply 
to the most serious question one can ever raise in the history 
of thought! It sounds almost sacrilegious when we know 
how many souls there are who go down under the weight of 
tins question. But Joshu’s earnestness leaves no room for 
doubt as is quite well known to all the students of Zen. 
Joslm’s itinerary is said to have lasted until his eightieth 
yeai’, and the above vras one of those exclamations that 
dropped from the hps of such a veteran Zen master. How- 
ever easy and even careless it may appear, there is hidden 
in it a most precious gem in the literature of Zen. We do 
not know how many students of Zen were made to sweat and 
cry in tears because of the insmitability of this statement of 
Joshu’s. 

To give another instance; a monk asked the master 
Shin of Ghosa Where is Nansen (]^^) gone 

after his death?” Eeplied the master, “When SeMto (^M) 
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was a yonDg no'^^ saw the Sixth Patriarch.” ''lam 
not ashing Ibout the yoiang noTitiate. What I wish to know 
is, wMre is Nansen gone after his death.” As to that,” 
said the master, "it. makes one think.”- The immortahty of 
the soul is another big question. The history of religion is 
built upon this one question, one may almost say. Eyery- 
body wants to know about life afte death. Where do we go, 
when we pass away from this earth? Is there really another 
life ? or is the end of this the end of aH ? While there may 
be many who do not woiry themselves as to the ultimate 
significance of the One, there are none perhaps who have not 
once at least in their lives asked thtoselves concerning their 
destiny after death. Whether Sekito when yonng saw the Sixth 
Patriarch or not, does not seem to have any inherent connec- 
tion with the departure of Nansen. The latter was the teacher 
of Chosa, and naturally the monk asked him whither the 
teacher finally passed, Chosa’s answer is no answer, judged 
by the ordinary rules of logic. Hence the second question, 
but still a sort of equivocation from the lips of the master. 
What does this " making one think ” explain ? Pkom this it 
is apparent that Zen is one thing and logic another. When 
we fail to make this distinction and expect of Zen to give us 
something logically consistent and intellectually illuminating, 
we altogether misinterpret the signification of Zen. Did I 
not state in the beginning that Zen deals with facts and not 
with generalisations? And this is the very point whei*e Zen 
goes straight down to the foundations of personality. The 
intellect ordinarily does not lead us there, for we do not live 
in the intellect, but in the will. Truly says Brother Lawrence 
in his "The Practice of the Presence of God,” "That we 
ought to make a great difference between the acts of the 
understanding and those of the wrll : that the first were com- 
paratively of little value, and the others^ all.” 

Zen literature is all brimful of such statements, which 
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seem been nttered so casually, so innocently, but 

those wbo actually know what Zen is will testify to the feet 
that all these utterances dropped so naturally from the lips 
of the masters are like deadly poisons, that when they are 
once taken in they cause such a violent pain as to make 
one’s intestines wriggle nine times and more, as the Chinese 
would express it. But it is only after such pain and turbu- 
lence that all the internal impurities are purged and one is 
born with quite a new outlook on life. It is strange that 
Zen grows intelligible when these mental struggles are gone 
through, Btit the feet is that Zen is an experience actual 
and personal, and not a knowledge to be gained by analysis or 
comparison, ‘‘ Do not talk poetry except to a poet ; only the 
sick know how to sympathise with the sick.” This explains 
the whole situation. Our minds are to be so matured as to 
be in tune with those of the masters. Let this be accom- 
plished, and when one string is struck, the other will inevi- 
tably respond. Harmonious notes always result from the 
sympathetic resonance of two or more cords. And what Zen 
does for us is to prepare our minds to be yielding and ap- 
preciative recipients of the old masters. In other words, 
psychologically Zen releases whatever energies we may have 
in store of which we are not conscious in ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Some say that Zen is self-suggestion. But this does not 
explain anything. When the word “ Tamato-damashi ” is 
mentioned, it seems to awaken in most Japanese a fervent 
patriotic passion. The children are taught to respect the flag 
of the rising sun, and when the soldiers come in front of the 
regimental colours they involuntarily salute. When a boy is 
reproached for not actmg like a little sammrai and disgraciog 
the name of his ancestor, he at once musters his courage and 
will resist temptations. AH these ideas are energy-releasing 
ideas for the Japanese, and this release, according to some 
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psycliologists, is self-suggesKon. Social conveiitiGiis an3. imita- 
tive instincts may also be regaarded as self-suggestions. So is 
moral discipline. Ad example is given to tbe students to 
follow or imitate it. Tbe idea gradually takes root in tbem 
tbroiigb suggestion, and they iSnally come to act as if it were 
tbeir own. Self-suggestion is a barren theory, it does not 
explain anything. When they say that Zen is self-suggestion, 
do we get any clearer idea of Zen? Some think it scientific 
to call certain phenomena by a term newly come into fashion, 
and rest satisfied with it as if they disposed of them in an 
ihuminating way.^ study of Zen must be taken up by 

the profounder psychologists. 

My theory is that there is still an unknown region in 
our consciousness which has not yet been thoroughly and 
systematically explored. It is sometimes called the Uncon- 
scious or the Subconscious. This is a territory filled with 
dark images, and naturally most scientists are afraid of tread- 
ing upon it. But this must not be taken as denying the fact 
of its existence. Just as our ordinary field of consciousness is 
filled with all possible kinds of images, beneficial and harm- 
ful, systematic and confusing, clear and obscure, forcefully 
assertive and weakly fading ; so is the Subconscious a store- 
house of every form of occultism or mysticism, understanding 
by the term all that is known as latent or abnormal or psy- 
oHc or spiritualistic. The power to see into the nature of 
one’s own being lies also hidden here. Zen awakens it. The 
awakening is known as Soim^ ot the opening of a tMrd eye. 

How is this to be effected ? 

By meditating on those utterances or actions that are 
'directly poured out from the inner region undimmed by the 
intellect or the imagination, and that are calculated success- 
fully to exterminate all the turmoils arising from ignorance 
.and confusion. 

(Ab to meditation, Zen has its own way of practising it, 
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and ih is to be disfcingnislied from wliat is popularly under- 
stood by tlie term. Zen lias notHng to do witli mere quiet- ^ 
ism or losing oneself in a france. I may frave an occasion 
to write on tbe subject later.) 

In concluding tHs paper, let me cite some of tlie metliods* 
resorted to by tbe masters in order to open tbe spiritual eye 
of tbe disciple. It is natural that they frequently make use 
of the various religious insignia -whicb they carry when going 
out to the Hall of tbe Hbarma. Such are generally the 

“bossii’’ sbippe ” “ nyoi ” or ‘^sbu- 

jyo or a staff), Tbe last-mentioned seems to have- 
been tbe most firvorite instrument used in tbe demonstration 
of the truth of Zen. Let me cite some examples of it. 

According to Ye-ryo (^^), of Cbokei (-gig), “when 
one knows what that staff is, one’s life study of Zen comes 
to an end.” THs reminds us of Tennyson’s flower in the 
crannied wall. For when we understand tbe reason of the 
staff, we know “what God and man is,” that is to say, we 
get an insight into the nature of our own being and finally 
puts a stop to all tbe doubts and hankerings that have upset 
our mental tranquillity. The significance of tbe staff in Zen 
can thus readily be comprehended. 

Ye-sei of Basbo (’^^), once made the following 

declaration: “When you have the staff, I will give you one; 
when you have none, I will take it away from you.” This 
is one of tbe most characteristic statements of Zen, but later 
Bokitsu (^^), of Daiyi (:::fc^), was bold enough to challenge 
tHs by saying what directly conteadicts it, viz., “As to my- 
self, I differ from him. When you have tbe staff, I will take 
it away from you; and when you have none, I will give you 
one. THs is my statement, Gan you make use of tbe staff?' 
or can you not? If you can, Tokusan will be yonr 

vanguard and Einzai your rearguard. But if you 

cannot, let it be restored to its original master.” 
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A monk approached Bokiiju and said, ""What is 

the statement surpassing [the wisdom of] all Buddhas and 
Patriarchs ? ” The master instantly held forth his staff before 
the congi'egation, and said, "" I call this a staffs and what do 
you call it ? ” The monk who asked the question uttered not 
a word. The master holding it out again, said, "" A statement 
surpassing [the wisdom of] all Buddhas and Patriarchs,— 
was that not your question, O monk?” 

To those who carelessly go over such remarks as Boktiju’s 
may regard them as quite nonsensical. Whether the stick is 
called a staff or not, it does not seem to matter very much 
as far as the divine wisdom surpassing the limits of our 
knowledge is concerned. But the one made by Ummon (g:p‘]), 
another great master of Zen, is perhaps more accessible. He 
also once lifted his staff before a congregation and remarked ; 
"" In the scriptures we read that the ignorant take this for 
a real thing, the Hinayanists resolve it into a nonentity, the 
Pratyekabuddhas regard it as a hallucination, while the Bodhi- 
sattvas admit its apparent reality which is however essentially 
empty.” ""But,” continued the master, ""monks, you simply 
call it a staff when you see one. Walk or sit as you will, 
but do not stand irresolute.” 

The same old insignificant staff and yet more mystical 
statements from Ummon. One day his announcement was : 
""Herein lies the whole nniverse annihilated! herein lies the 
whole universe sustained! ” Asked a monk, ""How aimihi- 
lated ! ” "" Keeling and staggering 1 ” "" How sustained ! ” 

""Be the chef.” ""How is it when it is neither annihilated 
nor sustained ? ” The master stood up from his seat, and 
said, "" Mahaprajhaparamita 1 ” On another occasion, Ummon 
will produce the staff, saying, ""My staff has turned into a 
dragon, and it has swallowed up the whole universe; where 
would the great earth with its mountains and rivers be ? ” 
On still another occasion, Ummon, quoting an ancient Bud-* 
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dMst pliilosdplier who said that ‘‘Knock at the emptiness of 
Space and you hear a voice; strike a piece of wood and there 
is no sound,” Ummon took out his staff, and striking space, 
he cried, “ Oh, how it hurte ! ” Then tapping at the hoard, 
he asked, “ Any noise ? ” A monk responded, Yes, there 
is a noise.”* Thereupon exclaimed the master, O you igno- 
ramus! ” 

If I go on like this, there will he no end. So I stop, 
but expect some of you asking me the following questions : 
“Have these utterances anything to do with one’s seeing into 
the nature of one’s own being? Is there any relationship 
pc^sible between those apparently nonsensical talks about the 
staff and the all-important problem of the reality of life ? ” 

In answer I append these two passages, one from Jimyo 
(^513) other from Yengo : In one of his 

sermons, Jimyo said: “As soon as one particle of dust is 
raised, the great earth manifests itself there in its entirety. 
In one lion are revealed millions of lions, and in millions of 
lions is revealed one lion. Thousands and thousands of them 
there are indeed, but know ye just one, one only.” So say- 
ing he lifted up his staff, and continued, “ Here is my own 
staff, and where is that one lion?” Bursting out into a 
“Kwats he set the staff down, and left the pulpit. 

In the HeMgan Yengo expresses the same 

idea in his introductory remark to the “one finger Zen” of 
Gutei(iKB£-f|||): 

“One particle of dust is raised and the great earth lies 
therein; one flower blooms and the imiverse rises mth it. 
But where should our eye be fixed when the dust is not yet 
stirred and the flower has not yet bloomed? Therefore, it is 
said that, like cutting a bundle of thread, one cut cuts all 

TMs xeminds one of tlie xeanark made by the master Ten (H), of 
Hofolm •^'bo took up bis stafE and struck a monk approacbing. 

When tbe monk naturally cried with p^, said tbe master, “ How is it that 
tbis does not get burt?"' 
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iisnnder ; again, like dyeing a bundle of thread, one dyeing 
dyes all in tlie same colour. Now get out all your entangl- 
ing relations and rip tliem up to pieces, but do not lose ti*ack 
of yonr own inner treasure ; for it is tbroiigb tins that the 
Mgb and the low uniTersally responding and tlie advanced 
and the backward making no distinction, each manifests itself 
in foil perfsction.’’ 

Daisetz Teitabo Suzuki 



PHILOSOPHIGAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE ^ 

' ^ SHIN-SHU DOCTRINE ' 

B uddhism is a religion of enliglitenment as is slipwn Ibj 
the term Buddha,” which means the “Enlightened 
One.’’ In fact, enlightenment is the only mark that dis- 
tinguishes Buddhism from other religions. The light that 
dispels the cloud of ignorance must come from witliin. Origi- 
nally, Buddha rose against the Brahmanic teacliings that seek 
God outside, and worshiip and pray to liim as something wholly 
external to oneself. What Buddhism is may also be gleaned 
from the Hstorical facts concerning the life of Shakyaimmi 
Mmself. 

What is now most strange in the development of Buddhism 
is that a religion of enlightenment has come to be a religion 
of salvation, known as the Shin-shu Buddhism, and that 
Amitabha Buddha as saviour and transcending history is 
recognised in place of Shakyamuni who is merely the ex- 
pounder of the Dharma. How these contradicting conceptions 
came to be embraced under one name of Buddhism requires 
special inquiries. Shall we regard, as is traditionally done, 
the doctrine of enlightenment as Shakyamuni’s own religion, 
while the doctrine of salvation is meant for others less endowed 
than the Buddha himself ? Or, are they both to be considered 
one missionarising religion? Or, is it that the contradictions 
are only apparent and really unified in a Hgher principle 
which is the foundation of Buddhism? Or, is Buddhism as 
religion of salvation a mere later evolution of primitive 
Buddhism in order to satisfy the spiritual demands of his 
disciples or of the peoples among whom it began to spread 
after his Nirvana? In this case, the Amitabha doctrine of 
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'BiiddHsm is eifclier a sort of contortion or an interpolation of 
an idea originally foreign to the spirit of Biiddhism. Whatever 
ah this is, when the Amitabha conception is to be traced 
historically and objectively to its sonrces, we have to adopt 
one of the following interpretations as offered by various 
scholars, past and present. There are three interpretations : 
(1) one offered by the ecclesiastic authorities, (2) the theory 
of historical development, which is generally accepted by 
scholars, and (3) what may be termed mythological based oh 
the traditional stories of the past births of Dharmatara. 
Historically, one of these explanations may suffice to account 
for the development of the Amitabha doctrine, but from the 
religious point of view, we feel no satisfaction with these 
theories ; for the doctrine is essentially to be considered from 
one’s inmost religions consciousness which will inevitably lead 
us to enter much more deeply and penetratingly into the 
nature of the enlightenment as realised by the Buddha himself. 
Whether this is a religion of enlightenment or one of salva- 
tion, its ultimate reason must be sought in the inner con- 
sciousness of the Buddha as long as it is designated under 
one title of Buddhism. Apart from the inner life of Sha- 
kyamuni as the founder of Buddhism* no religion bearing the 
name can exist. 

What are then the contents of his inner consciousness 
when he attained Buddhahood? All the sutras, Mahayana 
as well as Hinayana, declare that it is beyond description, 
beyond the ken of understanding. Even the Honored One 
himself was for a while unable to express himself as to the 
contents of liis inmost consciousness. But in the second week 
after the Enlightenment, he began to manifest something of 
his secrets, and was never tired thenceforward of expounding 
the Dharma. If the contents of his enlightenment were 
altogether ineffiible and incomprehensible, what should we say 
about his fifty years’ sermons? What did he after all talk 
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about ? As it bappened, tlie Hononred One did Bot enter 
Mrvana riglit after tbe attainment of Bnddlialioodj but tried 
everj means to make Hmself intelligible to tlie wbole world 
tbrougli bis daily discourses ; and if so, tbe thing for us to do 
must be to find tbe key in them that will unravel tbe mystery 
of all Buddliism, BKs discourses may be divided into various 
categories sucb as “ True ” and Provisional/’ or “ Beal ” 
and Temporal/’ as most Buddbist scholars are apt to do, 
but there must be one word or one phrase either tentatively 
or manifestly expressed in them which is in direct touch with 
the contents of the Buddha’s inner consciousness. 

When the Honoured One began to speak after the En- 
lightenment his first utterance was, ‘‘I alone am the honored 
one,” and later, “ I without a master am enlightened by 
myself.” In this, both the Mahayana and the Hlnayana 
agree, there is no discord as far as these utterances are 
concerned. Now, they are very simple expressions and quite 
plain, but on that very account since of old there have been 
many misunderstandings regarding the true spirit of Buddhism. 
Por the word ‘‘ I ” or self ” is generally the source of 
disagreement in many ways, taking it in the sense of self- 
assertion, or the dominance of “ me ” over the rest of the 
world. If so, however, where is the truth of Buddhism as 
distinguished from other Indian philosophical schools upholding 
the supreme ego? From Hinduism which bows before an 
external God, Buddhism may be differentiated, but it ceases 
to be what it was and is. And again if wo understand the 
Buddha’s “Enlightened by myself without a master,” in its 
apparent and ordinary sense, how do we distinguish his 
enlightenment from that of the Pratyekabuddha, who is also 
said to get enlightened without a master? As we all know, 
the latter form of enlightenment, strictly speaking, is not 
approved by Buddhists generally. Do we then regard the 
Honoured One as attaining to Buddhahood through a master. 
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in spite of Ms own declaration? TMs is impossible. Besides,, 
in tills case tlie Honoured One is to be considered only one of 
tbe SMavakas or bearers. As long as we make tbe distinc- 
tion of tbe tliree Yanas ” (veMcles) and of tbeir con’espond- 
ing spiritual attainments, it is only rational to see sometHng" 
quite unique and cbaracteristio of the Buddlm in Ms fiist 
reference to the ‘^self.” TMs is not the mere assertion of an 
enlightened me ” standing in opposition to “not-me,” nor 
is there in the self ” of the Honoured One any acknowledge- 
ment of an “other” savior through whom his own salvation 
was effected, or through whose mediation he attained to* 
Buddhahood. WMle the “enlightened self” is full of diffi- 
culties and unknowabiKties, it is the basis of BuddMsm on 
wMch are built the doctrine of salvation as well as that of 
enlightenment. Let us see to it more closely. 

Generally spe^iking, the “ self ” stands in contrast to the- 
“ other,” and when the former is affirmed, the latter is supposed 
to give way. Most of the misconceptions as regards the inner 
consciousness of the Honoured One w-hen he attained to Bud- 
dhahood come from tMs notion of relativity between mmm 
and teum. TMs is quite true, seeing that the world of our 
ordinary experience is relative and mutually determining. For 
instance, parents are parents because of their children, and 
children are cMldren because of their parents. There are no 
two externally separate worlds, each of wMch belongs ex- 
clusively to one of the pair. If they are separate and unrelated, 
the one always in opposition to the other, parents are no more 
parents, nor are children any more children. While we have 
to make distinction between the two, there must be the only 
one world between them so that with all their contrasts and 
mutually exclusive feature they are unified in the thought of 
oneness. Therefore, the parental world is constructed in the 
filial world, and conversely. EverytMng thus lives in its 
opposite, its true self subsists in otherness and not necessarily 
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in itself alone. If this is so, the self in the enlightened 
‘Consciousness of the Honoured One had nothing to do with the 
mutuality or exclusiveness of 6iS Uum, The ^^self ’^ m 

tenth was qtute an inclusive one,' there was in it no notidh 
»of suhordinateon eithe^^^^^ As^ is su^ested in the word “ alone,'’ 
the enlightened “self" of the Honoured One transcends all 
forms of relativity. This point is fully discussed by Nagarjuna 
in the beginning of Hs liadhyamika-sMstTa. 

When the Honoured One under the Bodhi tree exclaimed, 
“I alone am honored," in this “I" there must have been 
cdniprehended the second person “ thou." In his inner con- 
sciousness, it is true that there was the mutuality of “me" 
and “ thee," but in the most enhanced manner the two notions 
must have been unified and thoroughly interpenetrated. Bar 
from being excluMve to each other, “I" was- “thou" and 
‘“thou" was “1." The union was perfect in the sense that 
there was “I" and there was “thou" and yet they were 
-merged in each other without a mediumship of a tliird term. 

Thou " was made complete in “ me " and “ I " in “ thee," — 
tins was indeed the “self” of Buddhahood. Herein the 
Honoured One entered the world of relativity and grew con- 
scious of the Law of “ selfhood." Enlightenment thus does 
not consist in the negation of the opposites, nor in their 
affirmation. It. really transcends the world of relativities. It 
lies where they are thorouglilj unified, each distinctive of the 
other, and yet wholly reflected in the other. Psychologically 
stated, the “ enlightened self " of Buddhahood is the subjective 
ego and at the same time the objective ego. Grammatically, 
•the Bnddlxist “self” is declinM “I", “my", and “me." 
The conditiorual world with all ite multitudinous variations is 
'reflected in the transcendental “ selfhood " thoroughly en- 
lightened in the mind -of the Buddha. Whatever confusion 
;of thought that manifests itself in the popular interpretations 
of enlightenment, comes from adhering to the fixed notion of 
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tlie self as wliolly escliTSiTe TM^ excliisiTeness- ' 

or altogether goes against the spirit of Buddhism;^ 

inaldng . it stand oh the same level as the other Indian theoiies. 
of the self ” '{cttman). The doctrine of non-ego "which is one 
of the three characteristic “seals ’’ of Buddhism distinguishing- 
it from other religions, Indian or otherwise, will lose its 
significance if the “self” is to be interpreted in its narrow 
and unenlightened sense. For the non-ego theory gains its 
real importance when it is seen in connection with its positive 
counterpart, that is, the theory of “self ” in the enlightened, 
consciousness of the Buddha. Non-egoism is' no negativism. 
It simply negates the preconceived substantial notion of the: 
ego. Therefore, in the Nirvana is designated 

as the realisation of the greater ego, which is however not to- 
be confused with the generalisation of the seK, advocated by: 
non-Buddhist philosopher. The Buddhist conception of the 
self consists in its constant flowing, in its never-ceasing- 
evolution and differentiation. AU things are ever changing, 
ever flowing, and stop not even for a moment in their onward.. 
rush; and in their persistent rush there obtains the “self” 
in the enlightened consciousness of the Honoured One. 

The doctrine of N%arjuna who is considered the first 
Father of Mahayana Buddhism, revolves around the pivot-idea 
of “Emptiness Unattainable.” Emptiness is negation, nega- 
tion of all, including even the idea of emptiness itself. 
N%arjuna again calls this absolute emptiness of Emptiness.”' 
When negation is negated, we have great aflirmation. In his . 
Madhyamika Sliastray the self is designated as “actor”, and 
its “fixed ” reality is positively denied, for it is empty in its 
nature, in its last analysis. Since the doctrine of “ Emptiness 
Unattainable ” aims at the smashing of the substantial 
conception of the ego, this negation comes out in the form of 
affirmation in his DasablimniTcavihJiasa Shastra, where in YoL 
V, Ohap. 9, the author refers to the doctrine of salvation in. 
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this wise ; ‘Mf people thought of this Buddha’s immeasurable 
power and merits, they would instantly enter upon the 
definite state. Therefore, I all the time think of him,” The 
I ” here referred to as the thinker of Amitabha Buddha 
has no odium of the ego, narrow and encased in a hard cell, 
or the ego of the non-Buddhist schools. The non-ego theory 
. of Buddhism, therefore, according to Nagarjuna means that 
there is no original dweller ”, there is no actor ”, and 
there is no ‘^recipient” of an act. What really exists is the 
•^^self” that goes on transforming itself from ‘‘I” to ‘"my”, 
. or mine ” to me Sometimes it is an “ original dweller,” 
• sometimes an “ actor ”, a»Hd sometimes a “ recipient.” Chang- 
ing from one state to another, jfiowing through various forms 
. of selfhood, and yet leaving no fixed trace of selfhood, the 
Buddhist ego asserts itself. 

So with Asanga and Vasubandhu, their conception of the 
Alayavijnana is not to be confused with the non-Buddhist 
ego-soul. They distinguish the three aspects of the Alaya, 
.as in itself, as a cause, and as an effect, and declare that it 
is not, like the atinan of other Indian teachings, permanent, 
unified, and dominating, but that it is succession, transforma- 
tion, and differentiation, or that it is like a stream in the 
state of constant flowing. The seventh Vijnana of Tasu- 
bandlm thus corr^ponds to !N%arjmia’s actor” whose 
world is that which appears in the act of self-introspection or 
that which constitutes this world of ignorance and relativity ; 
while he refers to the eighth Vijnana or AJaya-Vijnana, in the 
midst of which the “mind-seeds ” are tendmg to act, and acts are 
faming the seeds, and the three factors are mutnally acting, and 
the cause and the effect are working simultaneously, regarding 
tins Vijnana as corresponding to Nagarjuna’s “ Emptiness 
Unattainable.” Vasubandhu again, like Nagarjuna, touches 
. on the doctrine of salvation in his Trmtiae m Being Bom in 
ilm Pure Lcvnd^ where he says ; “ O the World-honoured One ! 
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I witli singleness of liearfc tate refuge in tlie Tatliagata 
whose light passes unimpeded throughout the ten quarters!’” 
Vasubandhu’s “ I ” is no more or less than that of Nagar- 
juna as affirmed in the DasabJmmikavibhasay while both are 
really asserting the “self” in the enlightened consciousness 
of Buddhahood. Shinran Shonin thus made these two 
Mahayana Buddhists Patriarchs of the Shin Sect in India. 
Whatever this is, we cannot fall to notice that there is some- 
thing common to all these notions of the ‘^self ” as variously 
expounded by the great Indian Buddhist Fathers, which is 
to say, their non-ego is neither the negation nor the affirm- 
ation of the popular ego, but the thorough-going unification 
of “ me ” and “ thee ” in which there is “ I ” in “ thee ” and 
“ thou ” in “ me.” This being so, there is no apparent or 
covert contradiction in the two forms of Buddhism as the 
religion of salvation on the one hand and as the religion of 
enlightenment on the other. In the mind of the author of the 
universe, therefore, there is the thought of the “self” which 
does not exclude or dominate over the “ other.” Its fluidity 
admits it to flow from one state to another and never clings 
to the idea of fixity. When Shakyamuni declared that “ I 
alone am honoured,” he came for the first time to the realisa- 
tion of tliis absolute freedom contained in the idea of the 
“self,” The “self” thus has ceased to be always the sin- 
gular number, for it comprises in itseh innumerable “selves” 
which in the ordinary world are translated into pluralistic 
“thee.” In the aloneness of the “self,” therefore, there 
is room enough for Nagarjuna’s “ I bow reverently,” Vasu- 
bandhu’s “ I with singleness of heart,” or Zendo’a “ You 
come instantly with singleness of heart.” 

Kegardless of its being Hinayana or Mahayana, all 
Buddhism must find its ultimate reason in the enlightened 
consciousness of the Honoured One who is first and last the 
founder of the faith known as Buddhism. And we have 
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found tlii4 reason in tlie idea of the self '’ expressed in tlie 
jSrst utterance of the Euliglitened One. We have also found 
that in this self’' there are really nd muttially excluding 
notions as regards memn et teum, for these are simultaneous 
and coextensive and identical. Whenever there is the 
awakening of the true ^^seK” there is the realisation of the 
otherness.” Where thou ahidest, therefore, there is my 
abode ; I am with thee, I work with thee ; the Tath%ata in 
fact never leaves me. In short, the doctrine of enlightenment 
is based on the notion of the self conceived -as identical with 
“ thee,” whereas the doctrine of salvation, not denying the 
first affirmation, builds uj) its foundation on the idea of- 
“ thou-hood ” whereiii embraced lies the “ I.” However 
superficially the Sinn Sect stands opposed to - the enlighten- 
ment of the Honoured One, it is really rooted in it, and the 
teachings of the Pure Land issue out of the relationship of 
the “self” and the “other,” of “thee” and “me.” By the 
“other” is meant the Law and by “thee” Amitabha 
Buddha, the savioui of the world. 


Gessho Sasaki 



THE BUDDHA. 

1. The Kenunciatiok 

A ETEE tlie Enliglitenment, tMnHng of liis life before tlie 
Kenunciation, said the Buddha, ‘‘My past was a Kfeof 
indulgence. My father’s palace stood surrounded by beautiful 
lakes, where, dressed in choice Tcasiy I lived. To' protect me 
from cold and heat, a white umbrella was always held over 
my head. My dwellings were changed according to the tliree 
seasons. During the four months of the rainy season, my 
life ■ was spent among- dancing girls and I never left the palace. 
But seeing an old man, I realised the approach of dotage to 
myself and gave up the pride of youth ; seeing a sick man, 
I realised that I too was liable to be sick and gave up the 
pride of health ; seeing a dead main, I realised that I too 
was liable to be attacked by death, and gave up the pride 
of life.” ‘ . 

Siddhartha who was bom heir to a small dukedom in' 
India, was a reflective child, and when he reached adoles- 
cence, his mind was , greatly disturbed with the vicissitudes of 
human life even in the midst, of pleasures. At the age of 
twenty-nine when his only son Eahiihi was bom, he finally 
made -up his mind to renounce.' the world , and to enter upon 
the path of eternal peace. He became a monk. It was also 
about this time that Vardhamana, founder of Jainism, detached 
himself from a worldly life. , Sariputta, Moggallana, and 
Mahakassapa, who later became the prominent ^sciples of 
the Buddha, began to lead a homeless life also about tins 
time. Especially, the facts that Yasa, ? son of a wealthy mer-, 
chant , of Benares, and Eatthapala, of another wealthy family 
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in Knru, left tteir worldly career wHcli promised everytMng 
for their future as far as sensuous satisfeictions and worldly 
honours were concerned, plainly show that the Indian youths 
of those days entertained d^p feelings of pessimistic anguish 
over things of this earth. This was quite natural, seeing that 
the existing religions had no hold over the young growing 
minds who were groping in the dart how to find their way 
of salvation. But Siddhartha was surely not moved by the 
current waves of world-flying asceticism. As he was already 
twenty-nine years old and. must have had some experience of 
the world, his native yearnings for a spiritual Kfe were much 
deeper and farther reaching than any of his contemporaries. 
The pain attendant to a Hfe of pleasures must have cut a 
very deep wound into his sensitive mind. So we read in the 
Magmidiyay of the Majjhima Nikaya, /‘ Even heavenly enjoy- 
ments, if they are tainted with lusts and evil desires, I have 
p,o heart to accept.” The result was inevitably his renuncia- 
tion of the home life. 

How did he spend the ten years between his marriage 
at the age of nineteen and his renunciation which took place 
when he W'as twenty-nine ? We have at present no record, 
but it is impossible to imagine that those ten long years were 
spent to no purpose but for sensuous pursuits among dancers 
and musicians as described in the sutras. As the sole heir 
to a dukedom, his mind must have naturally been concerned 
with its administration and its relations, present and future, 
with the neighboring states. The dukedom of the Shakyas 
was then under the dominating shadow of Kosala. The duke- 
dom enjoyed a sort of independence, but in any moment it 
might be over-thrown by an ambitious and evil-designing 
Kosala imperialist. However able and &r-sighted the master 
of Kapilavastu might be his political status was far from being 
an enviable one. He could not control the general situation 
which had gone too far against him and beyond his power, 
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’These considerations must ha^e entered into the yonthfiil mind 
nf Siddhartha when he decided to devote himself to tilings 
spiritual When he came to Kajagaha after the Kenunciationj 
BimMsara offered him the kingdom of Magadha in order to 
make him abandon his homeless Kfe, (see the DJiammapada 
AUhaJcatlid, VoL I, and the SiMa-Mpdld AUMkatM) ; and 
afer the Enlightenment he meditated once as to how to 
govern the world without resorting to warEke activities, (see 
the Samyntta NiJcaya, IV, 2 and the Dliammajpada A^, IV); 
— these allusions are not probably without significance when 
Ms political situation before the Remmciation is taken into 
.account. 

Whatever this may be, as soon as a son, Kahula, was 
born to his wife, he came to the final resolution that all 
worldly attachments should be severed before they grew too 
•strong for Mm, as he thought the parental tie to be the knot- 
tiest of aU entanglements. The so-cjilled Great Eenunciation 
{maMniWianta) was carried out that very night. TMs act, 
on the part of a man bearing a great spiritual message was 
praised by all the celestial beings whereas the evil ones were 
greatly disturbed who attempted to thwart Siddhartha from 
Ms resolution even on Ms way to solitude. After passing 
Kamagama, he tarried for a while by the river Anoma in the 
land of the Moriyas where he had Ms hair all shaved off. 
He then started for Eajagaha. This was one of the two main 
roads connecting Eajagaha and Sravastu, wMch were then the 
two great powers in India. While by the Anoma, Siddhartha 
saw Bhaggava, a mendicant ascetic, and realised that ascetic- 
ism was not the road leading to final deliverance. He now 
-came to VesaJi and entered Eahagaha where he paid a visit 
to two hermits, Alalakalama and Uddaka Eamaputta, neither 
of whom however gave satisfaction to the seeker of enEghten- 
ment, for they talked about losing themselves in a mystic 
trance. His wanderings were renewed. One of the reasons 
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wliy lie^ Eajagalia instead of going nortli^ for i% 

stance to Tatkasila, the then center of the orthodox Brah- 
manism, was because Eajagaha as a newly-risen kingdom was 
not only a political center but the birthplace of freethought. 

While Siddhartha was in Kajagaha, the king Bimbisara 
made Ihm an offer of the kingdom, which he refused. Intently 
bent on the discovery of the most excellent truth, he went 
south to Gaya, and in the woods of Uruvela, along the 
pleasant white-sanded stream of Neranjana, he found a suit- 
able spot for his spiritual workshop. 

As the first step of bis mental discipline, he practised 
ascetic exercises as were observed by Bliaggava and others. 
What they w^ere, are recorded in the Malidsiliamda Sutia and 
in the MaMsaccaJm SuUa. (Tlie Majjhima Nikaya, 12 and 
36.) He was 

‘‘ l^rned in the soxi, 

Frozen in the cold ; 

In the forest of fear 
AH alone, 

Withont a robe. 

Without fixe, 

Standing firm in his pnrpose, 

Sat the Mnni.” 

The six years’ penance and mortification, however, failed to 
give Mm peace of mind. Convinced now of the uselessness 
of such practices he quitted them. He then thought of the 
exercises of Jhana, quiet meditation, of wHch he had once 
an experience when he was still with liis Mher, and decided 
to walk along* tMs new path. When he was seen abandon- 
ing the ascetic practises, his five medicant-friends Judged him 
a backslider and left him all by Mmself. He felt as if he 
were thrust down into the bottom of an abyss. A spiritual 
crisis in which he .now found Mmself with no human sym- 
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patiy sliowB Mm by any of Ms feUo%v-ascetics/ grew more 
intense and nnbearable than ever before, as the day advanced. 
The struggle indeed between light and dark lasted throughout 
that day. Siddliartha on the Diamond Seat was really a 
most desperate fighter in a spiritual warfare. As the dusk 
approached, however, the tempest subsided, the struggle was 
over, and he rose up triumphantly from the battle. He was 
the victor. Peace reigned over his mind even as water 
floweth. The universe with all its discords was now reflected 
serenely in Ms mind-mirror, where no agitating waves rose, 
calm and eternal as the ocean itself. The Shamana became 
the Buddha. Passions are extinct, the moral deeds are 
accomplished, I have done what had to be done, there is no 
other existence than tMs.” TMs state of Buddlia’s enlightened 
consciousness defies all literary description ; but when it is 
considered a state in wMch no passions prevail, it is called 
Nirvana, and when regarded as freedom from all external 
bonds, it is Deliverance or Release. Bodhi or Enlightenment 
is a subjective term, showing the traditionally intellectual 
tendency of the Indian mind. This consciousness of enlighten- 
ment has since then become the ideal goal of every devout 
Buddhist endeavor and the source of salvation for all beings 
as well as the main subject of investigation for BuddMst 
scholars. 

What is to be done by one who has finished doing his 
own work is the work of salvation, is to work for others, to 
save them from sinking further and further into the abyss of 
ignorance and misery. After being absorbed in the ecstatic 
enjoyment of blissful Nirvana for seven weeks, the Buddha 
began to think of preaching Ms Dharma to Ms fellow-beings. 
When however he realised how deep and difficult to compre- 
hend it was for ordinary minds, he hesitated for a while until 
he was most urgently pursuaded by Brahmadeva. BQs resolution 
to preach the great Law was expressed in the following Hues : 
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“ Tliat those who haye ears may hear and awahen the faith. 

This gate of immortality is open to them.’' 

Tiereupon tlie Biiddlm directed Ms steps towards Bara- 
nasi religionsly considered sacred by tbe Indians of tliose 
days. On bis way be met Ajivata Upaka wbo remarked^ 
How quiet your mien and bow pure and radiant your face 
is ! Tell me wbo your teacher is.” The Buddha told him 
that be bad no teacher for bis own enlightenment, for bis- 
attainment of Bodbi and Nirvana, and that be was bound 
for Benares to beat the dram of immortality. His Law was first 
preached to bis former five friends at the Deer Park, Isipa- 
tana. This fii*st sermon is preserved in the DJiammacaTcM- 
pavaitana Sutta (see Vinaya, MaJiavagga I, 6, 17). These 
five monks wbo were fii'st deeply impressed by the dignity 
of the Buddlia, gradually came to understand tbe doctrine of 
the Mean as peached by him and finally attained an enlight- 
enment equal to tbe master’s, and all became Arbans, thus pro- 
ducing six Arbans in tbe body of the new religion. Tbe trinity of 
Buddhism was now complete—Buddba, Dbamma, and Sangba* 

3. The Meaning- oe the Teem Buddha” 

Henceforth, the Law of the Buddha spread with great 
rai)idity in tbe neighboring lands and became a great religi- 
ous force in India, After tbe five monks, Tasa took refuge 
under Buddlia with bis friends, fifty-four in all, and in tbe 
second year of bis Enlightenment, tbe three Kassapa brothers 
wbo w^ere already w'-eil-lmown figures in tbe kingdom of Maga- 
dba, came to Buddha, with their one thousand followers. 
Sariputta and MoggaHana accompanied by their two hundred 
and fifty adherents were converted to Buddhism. The spread 
of tbe new rebgion was so rapid and universal in Eajagaha 
that its founder was reproached by the inhabitants for carry- 
ing away their children and turning them into monks. Two 
external causes may be assigned to ibis generous recejition of 
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tlie Law of tlie Biiddlia : one is freedom of tlionglit wHch 
was tljen entertained by tbe Indians generally, and tbe otber 
is tlie economical prosperity that was enjoyed by the people. 

As the Indians of the Buddha’s time were living in a 
state of inteUeetnal confusion, they had perfect freedom of 
thought and boldly expressed their views, even against the 
traditional authority of Brahmanism. As the latter had yet 
no ecclesiastical organisation, there was no means for its fol- 
lowers to exercise their suppressive policies over the opponents 
or dissenters. The Brahmans themselves were dissatisfied with 
their own ancestral teachings and naturally welcomed any 
light that might give them a new life. There was evidently 
no fight between the traditional orthodox faith and new at- 
tempts at spiritual rejuvenation. More than that the kings 
and rich merchants seem to have vied with one another to 
give shelter to any freethinkers, providing them with food, 
clothes, and schools which they visited and they were pleased 
to Ksten to the discourses of a master. Thus, not only Sliakya- 
muni, but other spiritual tetichers wandered from one place to 
another, freely expotmding their beliefe and with no fear of 
persecution. The general pubhc who fully appreciated freedom 
of faith took refuge in the greatest spiritual leader as eagerly 
as the thirsty take to water* The material prosperity of the 
time also had a great deal to do with the spread of Buddhism.; 
A greater part of the people then living in Central India 
were land-owners, cultivating their own farms, and they were 
not burdened with too heavy a taxation, for no more than a 
tithe was demanded of them. To feed, clothe, and shelter the 
wandering mendicants was easily within their power. Earnest 
seekers of truth thus found themselves free to become home- 
less monks in order to devote themselves exclusively to their 
spiritual calling. 

Of the internal causes that helped the wonderfully rapid 
propagation of Buddhism, we naust first and last mention the 
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supreme persoiiality of its foituder Hmself in wKcli tlie Law 
of tlie Mid<ile W was reaKsed as a living prindple* His 
doctrine tlierefore was not a mere intellectual concoctiGn, but 
tbe outgrowtli of personal experience. Tbe Fourfold Noble 
Truth was not a theory but a practical insight into the nature 
of things/ and the Eightfold Path of Righteousness did not 
stop at merely enumerating certain items of recommendable 
virtues, but it was an analysis of perfect personality. The 
secret of Buddhist influence therefore to come in direct contact 
with the radiant face of Shyakamuni and to listen to Ms reso- 
nant and well-modulated voice. His ‘‘EH” (Come imto me) 
was like Christ’s “ Follow me ! ” — the outburst of Ms whole 
personality, and those who once heard it were so iascinated 
by his spirituality as to abandon everytHng to be embraced 
by the Master. When we experience how the disciples came 
to take refuge in the Buddha, we notice (1) that they first 
heard Ms voice and then desired to see Hm; (2) that when 
they came to his presence they were deeply impressed with 
Ms personality ; and (3) that finally they listened to his dis- 
courses full of deep meaning and loving thought. Let us cite 
a few instances from the Scriptures. 

Sudatta, of Sravastu, was sumamed Anathapindika be- 
cause of Ms charitable deeds towards the helpless. He came 
one day to Eajagaha and stayed with a friend of Ms who 
happened to mention the name of Buddha. This awakened 
Sudatta at once and made Hm desire to see him in spite of 
an already advanced night. He was thus converted into the 
faith. Sela, a Brahman, who was struck with the word 
•“Buddha” wMch came from the mouth of his teacher, Ke- 
niya, repeated the question for three times, “Did yon say the 
‘ Buddlia " ? ” and he was also converted. It is wonderful to 
see how many ascetics were deeply moved by hearing the 
name “ Buddha ” and raised their worsMpful hands towards 
heaven, crying, “O Buddha, O Buddha!” Mahakappina, 
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•who reign^ over a kingdom near Pesliawar was so over- 
whelmed with joy wken lie heard of tlie Bnddlia from a 
merclianti coming, from Gentral India fchat he did not hesitates 
to abandon his royalty and to join the holy congregation of 
the Buddha. The propagation of the faith seems to haves 
taken place not only through the Scriptures but through the 
very word ‘‘Buddha.” It was like the sun rising to dispel 
darkness, the name had a most mysterious power over human 
minds. They said, “The homeless Gotama is of the Shakyas, 
and being a Shakya he left his feimily, and he : is now the 
Bhagavan, Arhan, Sammasambuddha, Vijjacaranasampanna, 
Sngata, Lokavit, Anuttara, Purisadammasaratthi, Sattha- 
devamanussanam, and Buddha. All the worlds he knows by 
himself, aU the worlds he understands by himself, and he 
preaches his doctrine to all the worlds, inhabited by the 
celestial beings, evil ones, Brahmadeva, mendicants, and 
Brahmans. The doctrine he preaches is perfect in the letter 
and in the spirit, and it is excellent in the beginning, in the 
middle, and in the ending. He teaches a life of holiness, 
pure and perfect.” His fame now reached as far south as 
among the people living aloi^ the river Godhavari, and the 
venerable Bavari made his disciples call on the Buddha, among 
■^hom there were Ajita, Tissa, Mogharaja, and others. From 
the north, Mahakappina, of P^hawar, came to Buddha whose 
faith he embraced, while Punna of Supparaka, after being 
converted into ■ Buddhism, went back to his town where he 
was engaged in preaching. The modem site of Bombay and 
its vicinity thus also became a local center of Buddhism. 
This rapid propagation of the name of Buddha and his 
doctrine drew from various quarters of India a constant stream 
of people to the Vihara where the Buddha stayed, and how 
eager they were to see him face to face ! 

“To preach with one’s body” is quite an expressive 
phrase frequently used in Buddhism, and means that a great 
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personality is natiiraUy SO dignified as to gain the heart of 
his people even before a word comes out of his month. Bn 
this respect Buddha seems to have been great. Upata, a 
non-heliever, was first struck, as was already, referred to, by 
the beauty and grace of Buddha’s form before he was con- 
verted to the faith. Vacchagotta, a Brahman, sang highly of 
Buddhas face and became an upasaka. Bi the Sarny uUa 
MJcdydy 1, 5, we read that a celestial being made an inquiry 
as to the reason of Buddha and his disciples having such a 
clear and joyful expression in spite of their one meal a day. 
Pasenadi, king of Ujjayini, made another such inquiry con- 
cerning the Buddha’s countenance. That Bhikkhu, Vakkali, 
always wished to see Buddha whose physical beauty enrap- 
tured him is recorded in various Suteas. When Magandiya, 
a Brahman, saw the Muni of Shakya he was so attracted by 
him that he proposed to Buddha a marriage in behalf of his 
daughter. The Buddlaa’s sermon, however, awakened his faith 
in the Law. Jenta who was a soU of the Purohita (teacher) 
to the king of Kosala was vain about his descent, wealth, 
and personal attractions ; but when one day he saw Buddlia 
surrounded by his monks, he felt as if he were standing be- 
fore the splendor of the sun, all his petty pride vanished, and 
he became a disciple of the Buddha. {Thera 423-8.) 

The BraJma-SuUa (the Middle Agama, 161) records Uttara’s 
most eulogical report concerning the Buddha’s personal dignity, 
wliich he made to his own teacher Brahmayu. Bi short, the 
spirituality and inner consciousness of Buddha could not but 
fl.ow over its external encasement and impart to his features 
and movements an inexplicable air of dignity, loveing-kindness, 
and irresistibility. Thus he was likened by his disciples to a 
lion, or to a great elephant, glorious, living in the Himalayas. 

As regards the voice of the Buddha, mention is made of 
it, as fer as my knowledge extends, only in the Smadanda- 
Swtta, of the Digha-Nikaya, where his voice is described as 
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beautiful, bis wording full .of grace, and Ms tone as mild and 
gentle. But as tbe possessor of tbe four forms of fearlessness, 
it goes witbout saying that tbe Buddba bad an eloquence and 
autbority, in whatever gatberings, to win tbe heart of tbe 
audience and to awaken tbeir faitb in tbe Law. Tbe Buddba 
was, besides, a bom arguer; he would sometimes be direct 
in attracking tbe opponent, but sometimes most kindly and 
tborougbly go over tbe whole ground to convince Ms audience. 
He was a great rhetorician, skilled in constracMon and ex- 
quisite in tbe mastery of words, wMcb is evinced in the 
Scriptures. Those, , therefore, who listened to Mm remarked, 
‘‘When Gotama discourses on various sublets, the Mien are 
raised, the Mdden are made manifest, the lost are directed to 
their way, and into the midst of darkness is brought a light 
so that those who have eyes can see/’ Or they would express 
their complete satisfaction with the Buddha’s sermons by com- 
paring them to “ a great sala tree, whose core alone is left 
wMle its leaves, barks, branch^, and all its outer parts are 
gone.” (MajjMma Nikaya, 72.) 

Now let me ask what is after all meant by “ Buddha.’* 
TMs is not an honorific title given by others to the Muni of 
the Shakyas, but it, designates Ms own conviction in himself. 
When the wheel of the Law was first made to revolve, Ms 
former companions of five asceticB addressed him as their 
friend, who however were reprimanded by Gotama, and the 
latter now declared Mmself to be the Tathagata, Arhan, and 
Sammasambuddha. Against the question of Dona, a Brah- 
man, he said, “ I am not a deva, nor a yaksha, nor a gan- 
dharbha; nor am I a human being, but the Buddha. Because 
in me there is no longer any residue of evil karma.’7 Etj^- 
mologically, “ Buddha ” comes from the root “ budh,” and 
when used as noun, it denotes ^‘one who is enlightened,” or 
“one who is awakened.” I beHeve the original sense of the 
term is, in opposition to “ supito” (sleeping) or “matto” 



'(drunk), ia’ he waJceful, or aioakmed. Wlien the word Bud- 
dha ” as one who is awakened was first used by Shakyamuni 
in contradistinction to the rest of mankind who are all deeply 
drunk in the superficiality of things, this must have started 
them from a long night’s dream and filled their hearts with 
mixed feelings of surprise, inspiration, and reverence. This 
meaning was gradually extended so as to include ancient sages 
or saints,— the seven or twenty-four Buddhas of the past, thus 
came to be enumerated. When the term was made to denote 
any degree of wakefulness, such technical words as Bacceka- 
Buddha or Savaka-Buddha came into use. Finally, with tis, 
Buddhahood now signifies a being who is HmseK enlightened 
and is able to enlighten others and whose enlightenment and 
conduct are in perfect harmony, but as to the Dharamanaka- 
Buddlia or Buddha in living form, this applies only to the 
Venerable Muni of the Sliakyas. 

This Buddha is in possession of the four sorts of fearless- 
ness, the ten powers, and the eighteen unique virtues. He 
knows what is fit to know, sees what is fit to see, has an 
eye, has an intelligence, the Law, Brahma, and the power of 
speech, and he teaches, leads people to righteousness, and 
ogives immortality. He is the Tath^ata. He is the perfect 
one with the knowledge of five things : he knows righteous- 
ness, the Law, moderation, time, and the object. He is the 
one who, being pure in heart, acts without conscious efforts 
in accordance to the norm of thin^ {sila ) ; he is the one who, 
perfectly disciplined in mind, abides in the depths of self- 
reflection {j1vana) i he is the one who through the power of 
self-reflection has an insight into the true nature of all things 
{mjja). As he has truly reached where is the goal of all 
things, he is called the Tathagata ; as he is supremely quali- 
fied to receive offerings by others, he is the Arhan; as he 
thoroughly comprehends the nature of all things, he is the 
Sammasambuddha ; as his understanding {vijja) is in perfect 
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, accord witb Ms conduct (mmm), he is the’ Vijjacarana-sain- 
panna ; as lie is blessed, li^ is tlie Sugata ; as lie knows all 
tbat is in the world, he is the liokavid; as he knows no 
peers among human beings, he is the Annttara; as he is the 
most skilful manager of humanity, he is the Purisadamma- 
.saratthi; as he ,is the teacher of men and celestial beings, he 
is the SattadeYainanussanam.; as he is awakened and enlight- 
ened, he is the Buddha ; and finally as he is most revered 
he is the Bhagava. These are what is known as the ten. 
appellations of the Tathagata. He is then again knowm as 
the conqueror (,/ma),; because he won the battle ; he is some- 
times called the possessor of ten powers {dasabdla) ; lastly, he 
is the Devatideva since there are no gods even in the heavens- 
claiming superiority to the Buddha. In the Maliavywpatti, 
eighty-one titles are mentioned of him, and in the AbMdlia- 
mppadi/pika thirty-two. 

In short, Buddha ” signifies one who alone is awakened 
from the long dream of ignorance w^hile the rest of the world 
is heavily drunk with the w^ine of desire {kama), and one who 
out of the fulness of his heart does all he can to call others 
back from their uninterrupted sleep in ignorance. When he- 
w^’as, in the first year after the Enlightenment, sending out 
sixty missionaries to various quarters of the world, he 
addressed them as follows: “O ye Bhikkhus! I am re- 
lease from the earthly and heavenly bondages, and you are 
also released from the earthly and heavenly bondages. O ye 
Bhikkhus! go now out into the world for the benefit and 
happiness of many, and wander in the world out of the ful- 
ness of your hearts for the benefit and happiness of men and 
devas. O ye Bhikkhus! preach the Law that is perfect in 
•the letter as weU as in the spirit, and excellent in the begin- 
ning, in the middle, and in the end; also propagate the life 
of purity and holiness. There are some whose mental eyes 
are not yet wholly covered with dust. If the Law were not 
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preaclied, tbey miglit know no way of deliverancje. For sticli 
will nnderstend the doctrine.” When we know that the Bud- 
dha looked npon his enemies such as Angnlimala or Deva- 
datta, or the maddened elephant, Dhanapala, in the same way 
aS his only son Kahnla, we recognise a new center of religi- 
ons movement now known as Buddhism to be the Buddha’s 
boiindless love and compassion. No wonder wherever the 
Buddlrn moved, he at once became the rallying-point of a 
crowd, even like unto all rivers flowing into one great ocean. 

■ ' ChIZEN AkANXJMA : ■ 


WHAT IS. MAHAYANA BUDDHISM? ' , 

TITBAT fe MaMyana BuddMsm ? Wlay do we liave more 
^ » than one Buddhism ? Why should Buddhism he divided 
into Northern and Southern, or Man^yana and Hinayana? 
We might ask as weU, Why is Christianity divided ? Bor in 
Christianity do we not jBhd the Boman Catholic Church, the 
Greek Church, and the Protestant Church with all its difterent 
sects? Yet aU of these diffierent branches and sects assert 
Christ as the mainspring of their religious life and claim to 
interpret the spirit of their faith and to derive from Christ’s 
teachings the basis of their tenets of belief. It is exactly the 
same in Buddhism. Just as Christianity has changed ac- 
cording to the different periods of time and peoples with 
whom it has come in contact, so has the primitive Buddhism 
received new developments as different minds reflected and 
studied the Buddhist teachings. AU these sects and schools 
of Buddhism, however, claim the Buddha as their inspiration 
and believe that in their teaching and presentation the spirit 
of the Buddha is reflected and that the kernel of thought is 
developed but not radically changed. 

When the Buddha was alive, he preached for many long 
years, but like Christ he wrote nothing himself, and his ser- 
mons and discourses were not written down until one hundred 
years after his death. The monks of the Southern school who 
wrote in Pali soon begto to emphasise the ethical teaching 
of the Buddha and did not develop the metaphysical and 
speculative elements. But other monks who wrote in Sanskrit 
did emphasise this latter element, and from their writings the 
Northern school resulted. 

Later when Buddhism was brought to China and later 
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stiH to Japan, tte teacMng ^ w still furtlier developed into 
wMt we may call Eastern Buddhism. There are certain 
differences in these schools of Buddhism, but there are also 
a great many points of similarity, and as mentioned before 
they all claim that the great Buddha Shakyamuni himself was 
the inspirer of their doctrine, and to represent the spirit of 
the Buddha’s teaching, if not always the letter of what is 
Sometimes called primitive Buddhism. 

Scholars generally divide Buddhism into two great bran- 
ches, the Hinayaiia or Southern which is prevalent in Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, but which ’ differs in’ many points from 
what scholars call the primitive Buddhism of the Bali , texts^ 
and Mahay toa or Northern found in China, Nepatd, Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Japan, As the Mahayana of Japan haS 
developed so differently from the Mahayana of Tibet, it has 
seemed well to present the Buddhism we .find in the Far-east 
as Eastern Buddhism. 

Why is one school of Buddhism called MoMydna and 
the other Hlnaydm/ yam meaning vehicle? Hina means 
little and JfaM means great. Difference had existed in the 
Buddhist schools for some, time before Idng Kanishka, and 
when in his reign a council was held the cleavage of thought 
and teaching was fully recognised and the Mahayanists gave 
themselves the name of Mahay toa, ; the great vehicle, because 
they taught that through their doctrine of Bodhisattvaship a, 
greater number of disciples could be carried to the goal of 
Nirvana than could the smaller vehicle of the Southern school 
with its narrower conception of Arhatship or salvation for the 
few. . 

In India both schools of thought lived side by side for 
some time, but later the separation became more marked as 
the Mahayma teaching travelled North and East with San- 
skrit as its medium and the Hinayana remained stationary, 
geographically and intellectually in the South, 
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A.CGording to the Maliajanists, the teacliings of Hmayana 
are blit the beginnxBg of the Buddha’s instmctiou and the 
Mahayardst teachings the extension of the Buddha’s doctrine 
pushed to the end, not content to stop where the Hinayana does. 
The teachers of Mahayana explain that the development of 
doctrine corresponds to the successive periods of the Buddha’s 
life after his enlightenment, the Hinayana teacliings belonging 
to the first part of his preaching activity. , There were other 
periods of his life and in each period his teacliing unfolded 
itself more fully. The Mahayanists revere the great Buddha 
Shatyamuiii, but they’ also revere certain great BuddHst sages, 
who, seeing into the heart and spirit of the Buddha’s teaching, 
reflected upon it, taught it, and matured it. Scholars and 
adherents of the Hinayana school deny this and assert that 
the Mahayanists had no right to do this, that the simple 
etliical teaching of the Hinaytoa was the direct doctrine of 
the Budcllia, and that the Mah%ana is only a degenerated 
form of Buddhism. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
the Mahayana represents the spirit of the Buddha and a 
living religion to many men, and therefore worthy of study. 
Some scholars claim that the Hinayana teachings are the true 
primitive Buddhism, but as practised in Southern countries 
this is not quite true. There are different sects among the 
Hinayanists, and one of their sects, the Mahasanghita, is in 
many respects more in agreement with the Mahayana than 
with the Hinayana. The Buddhism of Burma also has many 
points of contact with Mahay toa. 

What are some of the main points of difference between 
the Mahayana and the BEnay ana Buddhism? 

1. The Hinayana Buddha is an historical character, a 
teacher of men, a man himself who obtained enlightenment, 
pointer of the way to the Four Noble Truths. But in the 
Mahayana the Buddha is not . regarded as ah ordinary human 
being, but as a being of the greatest wisdom and spirituality. 
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The Biidcllia is a of Dharmakaya the Absolute. 

2. Tlie Hinayana does uot beHeye in any Absolute, any 
great spiritual reality underlying the universe. But in the 
Slahayana there is a religious object, the Dharmakaya Buddha 
or Amitabha Buddha, wliich is a being of will and intelli- 
gence, of thought and action, and the universe is an expres- 
sion of this Dharmakaya. In the Avatamscika Sutra we read : 

The Dharmakaya, while manifesting itself in the triple world, 
is free from impurities and evil desires. It unfolds itself 
here, there, and everywhere responding to the ca-U of karma. 
It is not an individual reality, it is not a false existence, but 
is universal and pure. It comes from nowhere, it goes to 
nowhere ; it does not assert itself, nor is it subject to annihi- 
lation. It is forever serene and eternal It is the one, devoid 
of all determinations. Tliis Body of Dharma has no boundary, 
no quarters, but is embodied in aU bodies. Its freedom and 
spontaneity is incomprehensible, its spiritual presence in things 
corporeal is incomprehensible. All forms of corporeality are 
involved therein, it is able to create all things. Assuming 
any concrete material body as required by the nature and 
condition of karma, it illuminates aU creations. Though it is 
the store-house of intelligence, it is void of particularity. There 
is no place in the universe where this Dharmakaya does not 
prevail. The universe becomes, but this forever remains. It 
is free from all opposites and contraries, yet it is working in 
all things to lead them to Nirvana.’’ 

3. The Hinayana will not discuss the ultimate questions 
of metaphysics and philosophy, biit the Mahayana does dis- 
cuss them in their most metaphysical and speculative aspects. 

4. The Hinayana regards the Mahayana as a degene- 
ration of primitive Buddhism, but Mahayana regards the 
Hinayana as an incomplete presentation of Buddhism, true as 
fir as it goes, but not going far enough. 

5. Tlie greatest diflference of all and the jewel in the 
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ciDwn of Maliayana BuddHsm, is tlie doctrine of the Bodhisattra. 
In the Hmayana the goal held out to every one is that of 
ArhatsHj). An Aiiiat is a man in whom the evil passions 
are all extinct, who will never be born again, and who has 
obtained enlightenment in this life, and who seeks salvation 
or enhghtenment by meditation and a pure life for Iiimself 
and himself alone. But in Mahayana the end is not that of 
individual saintship and entrance into Nirvana, but instead, 
in some future existence to become oneself a Buddha, a sawoiir 
of all bein^. Such a being who is on the road to Buddha- 
shix3 is a BodHsattva (he whose essence, has become 

intelligence, boclJii). The BodHsattva in distinction from the 
dispassionateness of the Arhat has a universal sympathy and 
compassion for others so great that he voluntarily renounces 
Nirvana in order to become the helper, the way-shower, the 
;Saviour of others. This doctrine of the Bodliisattva is the 
most characteristic feature of Mahayana. Gradually many of 
these BocTHsattvas took on divine asjiects and became the 
disunities of Mahayana theology; but the idea tliat every one 
may aspire to BodhisattvasHp and even Buddhahood is held 
out as the goal of life. Ignorance and imperfection prevent 
our Bodlii from manifesting completely, but it is present 
latently and only needs developing. Bodhisattvas are always 
active, seeldng to help, for even a BodHsattva cannot but be 
conscious of the sorrow in the world and from Hs loving heart 
seek to alleviate it. 

The Mahayana insists upon the identity of all life ; the 
Dharmakaya is everywhere present ; therefore, the merit ac- 
quired by one may he turned over for the benefit of another. 
THs is parimmma and is the great point of emphasis in the 
doctrine of the BodHsattva. Brom the Dharmakaya come 
many Buddhas and BodHsattvas wHch we find in the Maha- 
yana pantheon, hut never, when contemplating these gods and 
.divinities, must it be forgotten that aU beings are divine, all 
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may become gods, all are on the path of deliverance, and on 
each path, by whatever school or sect or teaching we go, a 
loving BodMsattva stands upon that path to help, to guard, 
to point the way, to give of his own love and intelligence to 
every lowly follower. 

Even in Hinayana the idea of the Bodliisattva was found, 
but it was developed by Mahayana and is the very heart of 
its system. There are some writers who think that this 
conception of the Bodliisattva is inferior to that of the Axhat. 
Tills seems skange to Mahayanists, for they cannot help but 
believe that however fine the concexition of Arhatship may be,, 
that of Bodliisattyasliip is far greater and more woithyof the 
efforts of mankind. 

Let us sum lip the main characteristics of Mahayana. 
According to Sfchiramati in Ms Inirodwfim t/ie 
‘‘'The essential difference of the doctrine of the Bodhisattva 
as distinguished from the other Buddhist schools consists in 
the belief that objects of the senses are merely phenomenal 
and have no absolute reality, that the indestructible Dharma- 
kaya winch is all-pervading constitutes the norm of existence, 
that all Bodhis^ittvas are incarnations of the Bharmakaya, who 
not by their evil karma previously accumulated, but by their 
boundless love for all mankind, assume corporeal existences, 
and that persons who thus appear in the flesh, as avatars of 
the Buddha supreme, associate themselves with the masses in all 
pc^ible social relations, in order that they might thus lead: 
them to state of enlightenment.” 

According to Asanga who is considered, with Hs brother 
Vasubhandn, to be the greatest teacher of the psychological 
school of Buddhism, the seven features peculiar to Mahayana 

^'(1) Its OompreJiensiveness. The Mahayana does not con- 

^ See D. T. Suzuld’s Oiitlmes of MaMyana Buddhism, p, 61 et seq. 

' Op. cit., px>. 62-65. 
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fine itself to tlie teachings of one Bncldlia alone ; but wherever 
and wlienever truth is found, even under the disguise of most 
absurd superstitions, it makes no hesitation to winnow the 
grain from the husk and assimilate it in its own system. 
Innumerable good laws taught by Buddhas of all ages and 
localities are all taken up in the coherent body of the 
Mahayana. 

“ (2) Umversal Love for cill Sentwii Beings. The Hina- 
yana confines itself to the salvation of individuals only ; it 
does not extend its bhss universally, as each must achieve 
his own deliverance. The Mahayana, on the contrary, aims 
at general salvation ; it endeavors to save us not only indivi- 
dually, but universahy. All the motives, efforts, and actions 
of the Bodhisattvas pivot on the furtherance of universal wel- 
fare. 

“ (3) lis Greatness in . Intdledual CompreJiemion. The 
Mahayana maintains the theory of non-atman not only in 
regard to sentient beings but in regard to tilings in general* 
While it denies the hypothesis of a metaphysical agent 
directing our mental operations, it also rejects the view that 
insists on the noumenal or thingish reality of existence as 
they appear to our senses. 

(4) Its Marvellous Spiritual Energg. The Bodhisattva 
never gets tired of . working for universal salvation, nor do 
they despair because of the long time required to accomplish 
this momentous object. To try to attain enlightenment in 
the shortest possible period and to be self-sufficient without 
paying any attention to the welfare of the masses, is not the 
teaching of the Mahayana. 

^^(5) Its Greatness in the Exercise of the Ujpaya. The 
term tipaya literally means ^expediency.’ The great fatherly 
sympathetic heart of the Bodhisattva has inexhaustible re- 
sources at Ms command in order that he might lead the masses 
to final enlightenment, each, according to Ms .disposition and 
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eiiyiroiimeiitj tlie Mabayana does not ask its followers to 
escape the metempsychosis of birth and death for the sake of 
entering into the lethargic tranquillity of Nirvana ; for metem- 
psychosis in itself is no e\Tl, and Nirvana in its coma is not 
productive of any good- And as long as there are souls 
groaning in pain, the Bodhisattva cannot rest in Nirvana ; 
there is no rest for Ms unselfish heart, so full of love and 
sympathy, until he leads all his fellow-beings to the eternal 
bhss of Biiddhahood. To reach this end he emplo^^s innu- 
merable means {iqxiya) suggested by his disinterested loving- 
kindness* 

(6) Its Siglier SjpiriUial Attainment. In the Hinayana 
the highest bliss attainable does not go beyond Arhatship 
which is ascetic saintliness. But the followers of the Maha- 
yana attain even to Buddliahood with all its sj)iritual powers- 

(7) Its Greater' Ad/ivity. When the Bodhisattva reaches 
the stage of Buddliahood, he is able to manifest Inmself every- 
where in the ten quartex’S of the universe and to minister to 
the sj)iritual needs of all sentient beings,*' 

A modern Japanese writer on BuddMsm, Yenryo Inouye, 
who died a few years ago, gives the characteristics of the 
Mahayana as follows : 

1. Salvation or enlightenment is for all. All may be- 
come BodMsattvas and ultimately attain Buddhahood and 
Nirv'ana. 

2. BodMsattvas voluntarily renounce Nirvana in order 
to work for the enlightenment of their fellow-beings. 

3. EverytHng in the universe is the manifestation of 
the Dharmakaya. 

4. The world of suffering of Hinayana BuddMsm maj’ 
be conveiMd through union in the Dharmakaya and through 
enlightenment. 

5. WMle not ignoring etMcal precepts, the emphasis 
in Mahay toa is laid upon meditation for wisdom in individual 
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deKyemiice and upon lovingkindness in stepping in tlie 
footprints of tlie Buddha. 

In this article ceriain differences between Mahay ana and 
BSnayana Buddhism have been pointed out. Let ns not for- 
get however the similarities between the two. These are : the 
idea of impermanency of all things, karma, rebirth, the law 
of cause and effect, the middle path, the prevalence of sorrow 
and ignorance, the possibility of attainment of and the reality 
when attained of Nirvana, which is the dispersion forever of 
soiTow, suffering, and ignorance. 

Beatbice Laot Suzuki, m. a. 
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■ ■ ■■ Preface ■ 

T he religious sentiment, like other great emotional stirrings, 
always tends to express itself in poetical form, wliieli is 
called in this case the hymn. A religion worth the. name, 

therefore, has its own hymns and its own ways of chanting 

or singing them. The Jodo-Shinshii, or the True Sect of the 
Pure Band, has a collection of hymns known as the Sanjd- 
wasan,” that is, hymnals in three volumes. Besides their 
religious significance, they have also literary merit of a high 
grade. While the writer was in England during the great 
war, he translated all the hymns into English in cooperation 
with Mrs. Adams Beck, a learned English lady who is 
greatly interested in Japanese literature. 

Shinran Shonin, who is the author of the present hymns 
as well as the founder of the Shin sect, was horn in 1173, in 

a village near Kyoto. At the age of nine, he left his home 

to lead a monastic life at Hiyezan. For ten years, that is, 
from nineteen to twenty-nine, he applied himself ^vith the 
utmost zeal to the study of the Buddhist scriptures, endeavor- 
ing to find the final refuge for his soul. At last he met 
Hdnen Shdnin, the great teacher of the doctrine of the Pure 
Land, and through liis instruction Shinran came to embrace 
the great faith, which vras now awakened in his heart. 
After some years, on account of his teachings, he was 
banished by the government aiithoriti^ to the northern part 
of Japan, far away from the center of culture. When he 
was about fifty-two years old, he completed his work on 
Kyo-gyo-sliin-shd ” ^ fx Is ^ (The Teaching, Practice, 
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Faifcli, and EnlightenDient), wMcli is tlie foundation of tlie 
doctrine of tlie Pure Land. About twenty-eiglit years of Ms 
last days were peacefully spent in Kyoto where lie died at 
an advanced age of ninety. 

Of the three volumes of the Hymnals, the first two have 
references to Ins age when he was seventy-six (1248 A. D.), 
and the third has the date of 1258 A. D. when he was 
eighty-six. To compose these hymns full of vitality and 
sentiment when the author was as old as seventy or eighty, 
shows what a great spirit was moving in him. Especially, 
in the' third volume of the Hymnals, we see how fervently 
his religious sentiment was stimng in an ever-young soul. 
His confessions and his strong feelings against the perversities 
and falsehoods of his days are powerfully expressed here. 

The Sanjo-Wasan ” consists of the following hymnals: 
The Jddo-Wamiy 8an-Amida-Ge, Kcsd-Wamn, and Sho-zo- 
matsu-Wasan, The Jodo-Wasm, ov Hymns of the Pure 
Land, contains one hundred and sixteen hymns, praising the 
virtues of Amida-Butsii, or the Buddha of Eternal Life and 
the glory of his Pure Land, . based on the teachings as 
expounded in the three main Sutras of the Sliin sect, wliich 
are : the Great Sutra of the Laud of Bliss, the Sutra of 
Meditation, and the Lesser Suira of the Land of Bliss. The 
San-Amida-Ge, or the Hymns of Amida-Butsu, was com- 
posed by Donran a great Chinese teacher of the Pure 

Land doctiine, while the Kosb-Wasan, of one hundred and 
seventeen hymns, praise the lives of the seven great 
Jodo teachers in India, China, and Japan, and the doctrine 
promulgated by them. The' 8ho-m-matsu-Wasan contains one 
hundred and eighteen hymns, , some of which describe the 
periodical changes that will tate place in the history of the 
Holy Law through the three ages, called Orthodox” (shb), 
“ Eepresentative ” (zb), and ^^Terminating” /while 

others are concerned with the merits and demerits of belief,. 



doubt, repentance, etc. Eacli bymn lias four stanzas. 

The clianting of the “Wasan’" seems to have begun 
about one Iiiinclred and fifty years after the death of the 
author, when the Shin sect followers sang them with a 
certain rhythm in the morning and evening as they do at 
•present. 

The hymns most important and popular are arranged 
under the following six subjects. The numbers refer to the 
original hymns. 

/. The Snpi^ente Bucldlia and His Eternal Lcmd 

1. Since He who is infinite attained imto the Wisdom 
Supreme, the long, long ages of ten kalpas have rolled away. 
The Light of the Dliarmakaya is in this world an eye to 
the blind. 

2. Seek refuge in the True Illuinination; for the light 
of His Wisdom is infinite. In all the worlds there is nothing 
upon which His light shineth not. 

3. Take refuge in the Light Universal, as the Light of 
His deliverance is boundless; He who is within it is freed 
from the lie of affirmation or denial. 

4. Seek refuge in that which is beyond understanding ; 

for His glory is all-embracing as the air. It shineth and 
pierceth all things, and there is nothing hid from the light 
thereof. * 

5. Take refuge in the Ultimate Strength ; for His pure 
radiance is above all things. He who perceiveth this light is 
set free from the fetters of karma. 

6. Seek refuge in the World-Honoured. Since His 
glorious radiance is above all, He is called the Buddha of 
Divine Light. And by Him is darkn^ of the three worlds 
enlightened. 

7. Excellent is the Light of BSSi Wisdom; therefore is 
he called the Buddha of Clear Shining. He who is within 
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tlie Liglit, 'being wasted from tlie soil of karma, sliall attain, 
nnto tlie final deliverance. 

8. Take refuge in the Miglity Consoler. Wtoresoever 
BEs inerey sliinetli tliroiigli all tlie world, men rejoice in its 
gladdening Light. 

41. Like nnto a golden mountain refliecting the myriad 
rays of these heavenly blossoms, so is the form of the Infinite 
One. 

42. From the Sacred Body, as from a well-spring, 
floweth this light over the ten r^ons of the world. By 
His sacred teacliing He leadeth all having life into the law 
of light. 

25. Seek refuge in the Almighty Spirit. By the divine 
might of His promise, by the Infinite One was the land of 
Bhss created; yea, and the souls of men that dwell therein.. 
And there is nought tliat may compare with them. 

37. Seek refuge in the heavenly harmony. For the 
jewel groves and gem trees of the Land of Bliss give forth a 
sweet and surpassing melody in pure and ordered unison. 

38. Seek refuge in the divine promise, the treasury of 
merit: For the seven jewel trees are fragi*ant in paradise 
where the flowers, the fruits, the branches and the leaves- 
thereof cast back their radiance the one to the other. 

40. In all the world is no place hidden fix)m the glory 
shed by hundreds of myriad rays from the heart of every 
flower of the Land of Bliss. 

44. Seek refuge in the All-Honoured. For when sorrow 
and sighing are fled away, the Holy Land shall rejoice with 
joy and singing. Therefore is it called the Land of Bliss. 

46. He that seeketh refuge in the kingdom of the 
Infinite One (Amida-Buddha), is a citizen of the kingdom of 
every Buddha. Let him with single heart give praises imto 
One Buddha, for in so doing he praiseth all that are 
set free. 
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IL Sahcdion 

286* Tile Biiddlia of the Infinite light, together with 
the Bodliisattvas of Compassion and Wisdom, having taken 
the Ark of the Divine promise that is voyaging on the 
•oeean of bMh and death, have gathered and saved mankind 
therewith. 

80. The Eternal Father is called the Buddha of Infinite 
Eight, because very mightily He holdeth in safety all beings 
dwelling in the ten regions of the world who by His 
merciful enlightenment, recite His Holy Name. 

85. Having great pity Our Eternal Father lighteneth 
the dark night of ignorance, manifesting Himself in that 
land of joy as the Buddha of Infinite Light which en~ 
lighteneth all the worlds with its immeasurable glory. 

86. That Lord most compassionate, the Buddha of Im- 
measurable Light, He who has attained unto the Supreme 
Wisdom even before the myriads of kalpas were, pitying them 
that know not, made himself manifest in the palace of Kapila 
as the Lord of Shakya-muni. 

123. One Ark only, that Ark of the divine proudse of 
Our Merciful Father doth voyage and bear us unto the shore 
of the eternal peace — ^even us who so long have drifted hither 
and thither in the ocean of birth and death. 

129. Whoso believeth in the power of the divine 
promise shall verily be at one with the holy Essence even as 
the turbid stream is clear and pure within the ocean depth 
when they have flowed together. 

202. Without the almighty strength of the divine 
promise how should we leave this sinful world? Wherefore 
we should live in heai’ty thanksgiving for the grace of our 
Father tliinking ever upon the ocean deeps of His love. 

211. Though out eyes are so blinded by illusion that 
we discern not the light whereby He embraceth us, yet that 
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great inercy forever sHneth upon ns and is not weary. 

269. Tte Divine Light sLinetli over the deep night of 
ignorance, therefore sorrow not that the wisdom of your 
eyes is darkened. The holy Axk is at hand that voyageth 
over the great ocean of birth and death, therefore fear not 
because your sin is heavy. 

270, Great as is the might of the Divine Promise of oiir 
S£ilvation, so light is the heaviest of om: sins. Immeasurable 
is the wisdom of oiir Father, and therefore they that are 
astray, as also they that are weary sliall not be forgotten. 

III. IhUh 

113. Whoso seeketh refuge in Buddha, as a cMld in 
the bosom of his mother, shall verily perceive Him now or 
in the time that shall be. And it shall be soon. 

148. He who beheveth that the sole Vehicle of the 
Divine Promise, most perfect, most mighty, receiveth within, 
itself the gi'eatest of sinners, will receive the depth of this 
essential teaching — namely, that before the eyes of the instructed, 
illusion and wisdom are in their essence one. 

156. Sin is made one with virtue in its essence, even 
as ice is one with water. The more there is ice, so much 
the more water is there. So also is the binding up of sin 
with ratue. 

190. Merciful and compassinate parents unto us are the 
Blessed One and the Lord Shakya Buddha. For they have 
opened before us the way of good, liaving so purposed that 
the great Faith shall be. 

193. At that moment when faith in the Enlightened 
One is perfect, pure and lasting as the diamond, then shall, 
the Spiritual Light shine upon us and guard us, the light 
which for ever guideth t 3 from re-birth and death. 

198. The attainment of the Divine Wisdom shall come • 
unto him who reciteth the Holy Name, for his faith cometh,. 
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from tlie Divine ^ of Him that leadeth Mm into the 

Promised Land. He shall not fail to attain unto the Great 
Nirvana. . 

256. According to the all-seeing promise of the Blessed 
One, when the water of the faith He giveth entereth the 
ocean of sonl, illusion passeth straightway into wisdom 
through the virtue of that true land of the Divine Promise. 

88. Our Lord insferucteth us that he who rejoiceth in 
his faith is, in so doing, in unity with the Highest. Por 
true faith is the seed of Enlightenment, and the seed of true 
light is in itseK the potentiality of that wHch is Deity. 

/F. 27^05e tolio never face hack on the tuay of 

hirtli and death 

57. Whoso attaineth unto the true Faith is in unity 
with them that return no more to Mrth and death. For 
liaving thus attained, they pass onward into Nirvana, their 
lives being ended. 

121. Whoso would quickly attain unto that resting 
place where illusion ceaseth, should recite the Holy Name 
holding Hs mind in steadfast piety. 

154. The Buddha of that inexpressible Light that 
shineth into the worlds of ten regions, being forever enlight- 
ened the night of ignorance, hath most certainly opened the 
way of Nirvana to every man who even for one moment 
rejoiceth in receiving HEs Divine Promise. 

192. By that faith alone, like unto a jewel of price, we 
who in this sinful world have our being, may enter into the 
Eternal Kingdom, being eternally freed from the yoke of birth 
and death. 

320. Whoso attaineth imto the holy faith that is the 
power of divinity, must, in the ten regions of the world, 
breed the twofold gift of the Enlightened One that he may 
live in thankfulness for Ms grace. 
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134. He whose heart is great and who shall attain 
unto the true enlightenment is he also that desireth the 
salvation of all living, and verily the true faith given of that 
Blessed One is salvation. 

350. Since we have believed the Divine Promise, how 
is it possible we should be in the power of life or death? 
Unchanged may be our sinful body, but onr heart is in the 
land of purity forever. 

48. Let him that hath feith praise the Virtue of the 
Dmne Wisdom. Let him strive to declare it xmto all men 
that he may offer Ms thankfulness for the grace of Buddha. 

292. It is very meet that our souls rejoice exceedingly 
in the grace of the great compassion of the Buddha. Tea, 
even to the extinction of the body. And for the gracious 
giving of our spiritual teachers, we must in like manner 
rejoice, yea, though our very bones be broken. 

K The Atkdnrmnt of Buddhcthood and. Behirtli on Earth 

150. Unto us hath our Father given those two spiritual 
gifts— of these the first is the Virtue whereby we attain unto 
His kingdom, and the second is the Virtue whereby having 
so attained we return into tHs world for the salvation of men. 
By the merit of these two gifts are we initiates of the ‘true 
faith and of its deeds, 

151. When we shall have attained unto the faith and 
the faith and deeds of the merciful promise through our 
Father that is in all things able to give them unto us, birth 
and death are henceforward united as Nirvana. And this is 
called the Gift of Departure. 

152. And when we shall have attained unto tliat height 
wMch is desire for the ingathering of all beings into the 
Land of Bhss, shall we return again into tMs world that we 
may be saviour of men. And * this is called the Gift of 
Betuming. 
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282. Casting aside tlie sorrow of birth and deatli— that 
sorrow wliicli is timeless in its beginning, I hope now solely 
for the Great Nirvana. There is no end to my thankfulness 
for the two mighty gifts of our Eternal Father. 

284. Because in the gift of the Holy Name is a grace 
great and wonderful, if man attain unto the gift of departing, 
that of itself shalllj"guide him unto the gift of returning. 

285. Through the ’great mercy of the gift of departing 
shall we attain unto the compassion of the gift of returning. 
If it were not the free gift of the Blessed One, how should 
we attain unto wisdom in. the land of pmity? 

279. If we accept not the two divine gifts, the gift of 
entering the Promised Kingdom, and the gift of retmn into 
this evil world, then shall the wheel of birth and death 
turn with us forever. How shalKw’^e endure to sink into the 
sea of suffering ? 

IV. Confessims and Lamentations 

327. Though I seek refuge in the true faith of the 
Pure Land, yet hath not miue heart been truly sincere. 
Deceit and untruth arc in my flesh, and in my soul is no 
clear sinning. 

328. In their outward seeming are all men diligent and 
truth-speaking, but in their souls are greed and anger and 
unjust deceitfuhiess, and in their flesh do lying and cunning 
triumph, 

329. Too strong for me is the evil of my heart. I can- 
not overcome it. Therefore righteous deeds, being mingled 
with this poison, must be named, the deeds of deceitfuhiess. 

330. Shameless though I be and having no truth in 
my soul, yet the virtue of the Holy Name, the gift of Him 
that is enlightened, is spread throughout the world through 
my words, I being as I am. 

331. There is no mercy in my soul. The good of my 
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fellow-men is not dear in mine eyes. If it were not for tte 
A.rk of Mercy, the divine promise of the Infinite Wisdom, 
how should I cross the ocean of misery? 

332. I whose mind is filled with cunning and deceit as 
the poison of reptiles, am impotent to practice righteous 
deeds. If 1 sought not refuge in the gift of our Father 
I should die the death of the shameless. 

333. It is a token of this evil age that in this world, 
the priests togetlir with the people in secret serve strange 
gods, while bearing the appearance of the devout son of 
Buddha. 

334. Sad and corrupt is it that the priests and people 
following after the superstitions of auspicious time and days, 
seek soothsaying and festivals, and worship the gods of 
heaven and earth. 

337. Sad and sorrowful is it that aU the priests and 
people now in the land of Japan, should worship the devils 
of heaven and earth, in the name of the holy rites of 
Buddhism. 

341. Great sorrow is it in the wicked world of this age 
now so near its end that the high priests who are borne in 
the palanquin, and the monks who bear it now in Nara and 
Mount Hiyei, desire high secular rank as the greatest honour. 


Shugaku YmABB 
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OEG ANISATION OF THE EASTERN 
BUDDHIST SOCIETY 

rilHE pen is miglitier tlian the sword ” has a far deeper 
-1- signiiScance than is nsiially understood by most people. 
In truth, the progress of civilisation is to be guaged by what 
literature the world has produced, and not by how many wars 
and how bitterly they have been fought. The result of the 
erroneous conception of culture we have seen in the recent 
world-catatrosphe, the disastrous works of which are still in 
evidence everywhere. But at the same time we cannot deny 
the fact that a new dawn is beginning to clear up the 
darkened horizon. The time has come for those who believe 
in peace and enlightenment and universal brotherhood. This 
is especi£illy true with us Buddhists whose history has never 
been tainted with a war of conquest. We mtist now boldly 
walk out in the new light and endeavor to contribute what- 
ever share we regard as our own to the general stock of 
civilisation. 

Buddhism is a religion of peace and enlightenment, and 
especially the Mahay toa school which has been cherished and 
developed by Far-Eastern people has so much light in it that it 
ought not to be kept under a bushel. We, the Mahayanists, 
want to make the whole world better acquainted with its 
teachings and see if there are not things in them which may 
beneficially be utilised for the amelioration of hfe. We have 
already suffered too much from sordid industrialism and 
blatant militarism. Some of a higher idealism must be in- 
fused into our lives. 
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Tlie Japanese Buddhists have hitherto been kept too 
ignorant of the original texts of their own religion, some of 
which are stil extant. The Chinese translations of the 
Tripitaka have been the sole source of our knowledge of 
Buddhism, and these days even this source is growing more 
and more inaccessible to the general public, not to speak of 
the original texts ’ themselves. It will be most opportune, 
therefore, to present them mth a new vernacular version of 
the Sanskrit or Pali texts. Such an attempt will surely prove 
a spiritual impetus not only to Eastern people but to the 
world at large when the translations appear also in some of 
the European languages. 

Buddhism is not a faith of the past, while it is full of 
the ancient wisdom. It is alive with faith and force, and the 
highest ideal of the Eastern people must be sought in it. By 
the organisation of the present Society, we, therefore, hope 
that the beacon of Buddhism, especially of Mahayana, will 
be placed in a higher stand than before not only in the land 
of its birth but in the West where unfortunately it has so far 
not been presented in its perfect form. 

For these reasons, we, the undersigned, have organised 
the Eastern Buddhist Society, the provisionary rules of which 
are affixed below. 

Gessho Sasaki, Professor in Otani Buddhist* 
University, Kyoto; 

Shugaku Yamabe, Librarian in Ofcani Bud- 
dhist University, Kyoto; 

Chizbn Akanijma, Professor in Otani Univer- 
sity, Kyoto; 

Beatbioe Lahe Suzuki, M. A. (Columbia 
University), Tokyo. . . 

Daisetz Teitabo Suzuki, Professor in the 
Peers’ College, Tokyo. 
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SOCIETY , 

Alt. I. Tlie name of tlie Society shall be The Eastern 
Bnddliist Society, 

Art. II. The objects of the Society shall be to study Bud- 
dhism, to publish the results of such study, as well as fe>< 
propagate the true si^irit of Buddhism. 

Art. III. The Society shall, in order to carry out its objects, 
undertake the following works : 

(1) Translation into Japanese of the original texts of 
Buddhism; 

(2) Translation into European languages of the Buddhist 
tests now existing only in Eastern languages other than 
Sanskrit and Pali; publication of studies in the Bud- 
dhist doctrines in Japanese or in any one of the Euro- 
pean languages; 

(3) Publication of a magazine in English aiming at the 
propagation of Buddhism and also giving information 
as regards the literary activities of Buddhist scholars in 
Japan. 

Art. IV. The Society shall consist of (1) such members as. 
are in Ml sympathy with the objects of the Society and. 
(2) such as actively engage themselves in its work. 

Members shall be elected by the Council, and every 
application for membership must be endorsed by two 
members of the Society. 

Annual dues for members shall be ten yen. 

Art. V. All expenses needed for carrying out the objects of 
the Society shall be met by the members’ dues and by 
general voluntary contributioi:^. 

Art, VI. The oflice of the Society shall be in Kyoto. 
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In conformity with one of the provisions made Tby tlie 
Eastern Buddhist Society, we have decided to publish the pre- 
sent magazine. It is to appear bi-monthly, that is, six issues 
a year, containing about 384 pages in all. We should like 
to publish it more frequently, but all depends on how the 
public will support it. 

A few words may not be amiss to preface the publication 
of this sort of a magazine. In the first place. Buddhism, es- 
pecially Mahayana, is very much misunderstood in the West. 
It is forgotten that Buddhism is a living force still actively 
at work in moulding the destiny of the East. It may be 
found clustered with many superstitions or antiquated beliefe, 
but this is also the case with other living religions. As long 
as everything living has its historical background, it is inevi- 
table that it harbors something of anaclironism in it. The 
thing however is to dig into the essence of the matter, and 
this is what is undertaken by the present magazine. If our 
humble attempt succeeds even to a modest extent in dispelling 
some of the misunderstanding entertained by foreign critics 
concerning the true spirit of Mahayana Buddhism, we shall 
be content with the result. 

One may say, “ East is East and West is West ’’ ; but 
when we know that this antithesis comes more or less from 
the differeB.ce for one’s emotional reaction to environment, and 
further that this emotional reaction is largely modifiable 
through an intellectual sympathy and mutual xmderstanding, 
we must not stop short at merely stating disagreements ; but 
let us endeavor to clear up all the obstacles lying between 
the East and the West so that each may profit by the other, 
for our views are generally the half-Tiews of lialf-men. And 
there is no doubt that Buddlhsm forms one of the key-notes 
tliat have struck deep into the hearts of the Eastern peoples. 
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Indeed, witlioiit some knowledge of BuddMsm tlie East may 
remain forever an enigma to tke West. 

Aesthetically, the Japanese arts come from Buddhism, 
mthout which Kyoto and Nara, the two main birthplaces of 
the arts in Japan, would have long been robbed of their 
attractions. Even the minor arts such as tea-ceremony, flower- 
arrangement, landscape-gardening, and the composing of Hokkii 
or Haiku, all of which are now closely interwoven with our 
daily life, would have suffered greatly if the influence of Bud- 
dhism had been withdrawn from the culture of the Japanese 
people. The art of fencing so vitally concerned with the 
making of the samurai in the olden days, strange to say, was 
also the outcome of the Buddhist doctrine of life and death* 

Ethically, the teaching of mercy based on the idea of 
oneness of all things has deeply affected the Oriental outlook 
bf life. The doctrine of karma and transmigration has also 
left its moral marks on the people. Even in these dajH of 
science and free research, we have Buddhist masses read oyer 
the dead, human and animal, that helped the specialists to 
be enlightened on some obscure points in anatomy, bacteriologj”, 
medical chemistry, or wdiat not. 

Philosophically, as an Indian product, Buddliism is highly 
tinged with intellectualism. Before the introduction of Western 
sciences. Buddhism lias been the store-house of logic, metaphy- 
sics, theology, psychology, and cosmology. One of the cHef 
reasons ' why so readily the Japanese could assimilate the 
highest flights of Western intellect was no doubt due to the 
Buddhist ti-aining through which the Japanese have gone for 
many long centuries. 

When these facts are considered, we realise how much 
Buddhism has done for the Japanese and for the East 
generally. The cherry-bloom season is now on and the whole 
city of Tokyo goes crazy over it. Those who only see the 
wild orgies under the snowing blossoms and tliink they under- 
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stand tlie people, are quite mistaken. Let tliem wait until 
tlie twiligM comes and let them listen to tlie temple bell 
ringing softly througli the white clouds of flowers, — what 
calmness it imparts to entire surroundings ! We forget the 
maddened crow^ds, and are carried away to a hind of visions, 
when for the first time we understand the mysterious fascina- 
tion of Buddhism, We intend to throw light on those 
. 'mysteries if we can. 

Lastly, Japan is a sealed coiinky to the outside world 
as far as scholarly work on Buddhism is concerned. This is 
inevitable owing to the linguistic diflSculties. Of course, Japa- 
nese Buddhism has her own problems which are not neces- 
sarily of interest to other peoples. But as one of the modern 
nations Japan cannot stand away from the rest of the /world, 
not only politically and socially, but intehectiially and spiri- 
tually. It -will therefore be one of the functions of this journal 
to report scholarly activities in this countiy in connection with 
the study of Buddhism. ^ 

Hmayana Buddlnsm in BaH has found many able ex- 
ponents, bnt the study of Buddhism in Sanslmt and es]D0cially 
in Tibetan and Chinese has not been so zealously pursued, 
Excejpt by a handful of scholars, Buddhism known as Maha- 
yana has not yet received scholarly labor. In fact, Buddhism 
preserved and expounded in the Chinese language is a veri- 
table store-house -where not only the lost Indian wisdom but 
the genius of the entire East lies buried and awaits a thorough 
excavation. Besides its being a living faith, Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, is, when it is historicany considered, a great monument 
of the human soul. Its struggles, its yearnings, and its 
triumphant and joj^iil cri^ are all recorded in it. The Maha- 
yana, therefore, is not the sole heritage of the East, and must 
be made accessible to the West. 



NOTES 


T he Japanese sciolars, public men, and BucldHsts are go- 
ing to celebrate tlie 1300tli anniversary of Prince Sbo- 
toku (574-622), at Horyuji Temple, Nara, tke first foundation 
of wMcb was laid by him as regent to the Empress Suiko. 
He was the second son of the Emperor Tomei, and it was 
through his decided attitude towards Buddhism that the latter 
began to take root firmly in the soil of the newly transplanted 
country. He built many temples and gave great encourage- 
ment to the growth of the fine arts in Japan. In those days 
Buddhism represented a superior culture to that which had 
already been reached by the Japanese, and the Prince was a 
most radical progressionist. Before him all the conservatists 
and reactionaries were cowered. He was the author of the 
famous ‘‘Constitution of Seventeen Articles” in which he 
emphatically decrees that the Buddhist trinity should be kept 
in high reverence. He was a Buddhist schohir himself, and 
is recorded to have written commentaries on some of the 
important Buddhist Sutras, which are still in existence. He 
also built many charitable institutions devoting a part of the 
national revenue to those purposes. He was thus at once a 
statesman, artist, scholar, and social reformer. He died at 
forty-eight when there were stiU many things awaiting his 
strong and far-sighted management. Without him, however, 
the history of ancient Japan and Buddhism in this country 
would have been quite different from what it has been. 

Another celebration which already took place in March 
at Mount Hiyei, near Kyoto, was the one thousand and one 
hundredth anniversary of the founder of the Tendai sect in 
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Japan. His name was Saicho and Ms postlnimons title Den- 
gyo DaisH (767-822). To quote Mr. Jiinkei WasHwo, wlio 
writes in the March issue ol The Central Buddhism 
.^) in substance as follows; /^When Dengyo established the 
Tendai sect on Hiyei, he was really consolidating the founda- 
tions of Mahayana Buddhism in Japan. Prince Shotohu was 
liis forerunner, and what he did for Buddhism w-as successively 
and brilliantly carried out two hundred years later by Dengyo. 
The latter went to China to study Buddhism, and when he 
came back, his first work was to open up Hiyei which would 
be the spiritual fountain for^ the empire of Japan.’’ The 
development of Buddhism and the advance of general culture 
was the result of his activities. When the spirit of his teach- 
ing died on Mt. Hiyei, Buddhism degenerated, and the new 
era of Kamakura Buddhism dawned to supplant the Hiyei. 

Nichiren (1222-1282) was one of the greatest figures that 
ushered in the Kamakura BuddHsm, which is distinguished 
from the previous Heian Buddhism by its vitality, independ- 
ence, originahty, and complete assimilation of the continental 
ideals with those of the Japanese. The celebration of Nichi- 
ren’s septenary is now going on in Japan. Until the Kama- 
kura period during which he prospered, Japanese Buddhism 
was more or less an imported afl^ir from the continent ; there 
was in it no self-assertion, no spontaneous growth, in the 
sense that it was really what was wanted by the people 
generally. Being a son of a fisherman in an obscure village 
in Awa, he was democratic in spirit, and knew that the Bud- 
dhism adopted by the court and studied at the aristocratic 
monasteries of Kyoto was no genuine tiling appealing to the 
heart of the commoner. But his most aggressive attitude 
towards the other schools of Buddhism already in existence 
brought on him such antagonism that he had to go through 
many a tlireat of death. Even now his followers are quite 
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positive in tlie assertion of their Mth. They are also noted 
for their nationahstic spm^^ which greatly appeals to soldiers^ 
The septenary celebration of this nniqne personality in the 
history of Buddhism as well as in that of Japan is taking 
place at two centers of the Nichiren sect, one at Eominato, 
of Awa province, where he was born, and at Mount Minobu, 
of Kai province, the place where his ashes are quietly resting 
after a most tempestuous life of sixty-one years. 

A heated controversy has been going on for some time 
since last year between two or rather three Buddhist scholars 
of eminence concerning the authorship of a great Mahayana 
bcx)k, known as Asvaghosha’s Atoakening of Faith in the ^lahd- 
yam. This was translated into English by the editor of the 
present magazine some years ago. (This translation by the 
way requires a complete revision, which the editor intends to 
undertake before long.) Headers acquainted with this work 
know well that it is one of the most signiiBcant works in the 
history of Mahayana Buddhism, for it marks a decided course 
in its develoi)ment. The point of <x)ntroversy is, ‘‘Was Asva- 
ghosha its real author ? ” or rather, “ Was not the book written 
by a CMnese Buddhist scholar who had a wonderM knowledge 
of Buddhism and an intellect of the jfirst grade ? ’’ Professor 
Sensei Murakami, of the Tokyo Imperial University, thinks 
it to be the work of a Chinese Buddhist while he is unable 
to suggest the name of the real author. He is at any rate 
sure of the book’s not being Asvaghosha’s. Eev. Shinko 
Mochidsuki, of the Jodo sect, is of the same view, but he is 
quite positive in his assertion ihvik Awakening of Faith is 
no Indian ^vork, but assuredly a Chinese production. Mr. 
Baijo Tokiwa, who lectures in the Tokyo Imperial University, 
is the upholder of the traditional view that Asvaghosha was the 
author and Paramartha translated it into Chinese. Internal 
and external evidences are produced on both sides. Br. Muia- 
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kami, Loweyer, does not deny the important role the hoot 
played in the liistory of Mahayana Buddhism generally. Later 
we may have occasion to refer to the subject more in detail.- 

The frontispiece to the present issue of The Eastern ^ 
Buddliid represents the famous Kwannon Bosatsu of the' 
Yumedono Sanctuary in Horyuji, ' Nara, where the 1300th 
anniversary of its founder. Prince Shototu, is now being: 
celebrated. This Kwannon traditionally regarded as the work 
of the Prince himself is what is known as s, Mbutsu or “secret 
Buddha” and is ordinarily kept away from public sight. It 
was most carefully preserved all swathed in cotton cloth until 
Ernest FenoUosa who was at the time professor of philosophy 
in the Tokyo University discovered it in 1884 for the first time- 
in centmies. {Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, pp. 50- 
61.) The Bosatsu is carved in wood and covered with gold- 
foil. Inside the octagonal Yumedono there is a shiine on a 
double stone-pedestal, in which the statue is kept. To quote 
from Handhoolc of the Old Shrines and Temples and Their 
Treasures (pp. 131-2), which was recently compiled by the 
Educational Department : “ When the panels are open, the 

Kwannon confronts us. But as the curtains hang low, it is 
necessary to raise part of them in order to have a better view 
of the Buddha. Even then the whole form is partly liidden 
by the figures standing in front. When however the side- 
panels are removed we can see the full profile of the holy 
image. The dignified attitude almost overawes us. The 
Buddhist statues enshrined in tliis temple as well as in all 
the other temples in Kara are numberless, and each in its 
way has been the object of veneration ; but there is no statue 
among them that will strike us with such a spiritual force, 
compelling reverence and even worship, as this image of 
Kwannon in the Yumedono Sanctuary. ... .This is the most 
valuable relic that has come dowm to us — ^a -work reminiscent 
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of the earKest days of Japanese Buddhist faith as expressing 
itself in the purest imagination of art.” The statue is a work 
of the Asuka period (552-644, A.D.). Esthetically considered, 
according to FenoUosa, “the finest feature is the profile view 
of the head with its sharp Han nose, its straight clear fore- 
head, and its rather large- — almost negroid — lips, on which a 
quiet mysterious smile plays, not unEke Da Vinci’s Mona 
Lisa’s. KecaHing the archaic stiffiiess of Egyptian art at its 
finest, it appears still finer in the sharpness and individuality 
of the cutting. In slimness it is like a Gothic statue from 
Amiens, but far more peaceful and unified in its single system 
of lines.” 
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SOME OF THE IMPORTANT BUDDHIST 
BOOKS* RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IN JAPAN 

Some good dictionaries of BnddMsm, botK general and 
special, have been recently published, the principal ones of 
which are as follows: 

1- {BuTcTcyo Daijiten)^ hj late Totuno Ota. 

Large 8vo, pp. 1874. Fully illustrated. This was the life 
work of the author who devoted many years to its completion 
all by himself. It contains more than 20,000 Buddhist terms 
of biography, geography, bibliography, and metaphysics. Each 
term is referred to its original text where it occurs, and con- 
cisely but sufficiently explained. 

2. {Bvklcyo Daijii\ compiled by the Bud- 
dhist College of the Nishi Hongwanji, in three volumes with 
a full index separately. The first two only are published, and 
the remaining one with index is still in the press. The entire- 
work win contain about 4.500 pages. Explanations are more 
popular than in Ota’s. Well illustrated. The dictionary when 
completed will have about 23,000 words. Being a work of a- 
Shin-shu college, it naturally tends to be fuller in its special 
line. 

3. by Otto Eosenberg, of the Petro- 
grad University. This is a Buddhist vocabulary based on 
Japanese reading and was to be followed by essays on Bud- 
dhist dogmatics and Buddhist literature. The author studied 

^ "Written in Japanese wb.en not otherwise mentioned. 
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BnddMsm in the Tokyo Imperial University and was quite a 
promising scholar. Unfortunately, he is now reported to have 
'died on Hs way to Holland (or was it Norway ?) from Russia 
where scholars have no chance to thrive at least for sometime 
under the new regime. The book consists of 649 pages, and 
^.can be had at Eydbunkwan, Tokyo. 

4. {Zemhu Jiien)r and |f A. {Zengctku 
.Jiieu). These are two dictionaries of Zen Buddhism; the 
first one is compiled by Kodo Yamada and published by 
Ko 3 rukwan, and the second by Nyoten Jimbo and Bunye Ando 
.and published by Harako. They appeared almost simultane- 
ously in 1915. Each in one volume, 12 mo. The first dictionary 
has pp. 1556, and the second pp. 1146. Neither is comx^lete 
to be a satisfactory dictionary of Zen Buddhism, but as the 
first attempts of this kind of work they have to a certain extent 
• succeeded. We hope for a better one to appear before long. 

5. {Himitsu JJm), which is a dictionary of 
;.Shingon Buddhism. One volume, 12mo, pp. 1134. Compiled 
by Gakujim Tomita. This mystic sect of Buddhism is full of 
special technical terms, which are sealed symbols to ordinary 
students. Besides, it has so many go<fe, Buddhas, Bodhisat- 
tvas, and other spiritual beings, each of whom has quite a 
; specific function to perform in the mystic rituals of the Shingon 
:,sect. Most of such terms have never been explained in a 
form of dictionaiy, as they were only orally transmitted from 
one scholar to another. While this work is not quite satis- 
factory to the requirements of the general reader, we have to 
congratulate the author on his venturesome undertaking, 

fi- {Ni^on Bukka Jimraei Jislio}, 

a biographical dictionaxy. of Japan^e Buddhism, by Junkei 
Washiwo. One volume, 8vo, pp. 1300. It contains the bio- 
. graphical sketches of about 6000 monks and nuns of Bud- 
dhism who lived in Japan during 1360 years since the intro- 
.duction of Buddhism to this country. 
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7- {Bukkyo Jlten)^ is a Iiandy dicbionary of 

BmddMsm. One volume, 16mo, pp. 1265, Compiled “by G, 
Sasaki, C. Akanuma, S, Yamabe, and ofcliers, 1909, It es- 
plains about 20,000 Buddbist; terms of various kinds. 
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8- {Shma Joddkyo SU). Tbis is a bistory 

-of tbe Pure Land doctrine inCbina; two volumes, 12mo, pp, 
360 eacb. Tbe development of tbe Pure Land doctrine in 
Cbina, since tbe jSrst introduction of BuddHsm there in 243 
B. 0. till towards tbe end of tbe eighteenth century, is traced 
in outline. 

8, (Bntsu DesM Den\ by Sbugaku Yamabe. 

One volume, 12mo, pp. 580. This contains biographical sket- 
cbes of more than fifty disciples of tbe Buddha-, wliicb are com- 
piled from tbe Pour Agama and other scriptures. Third ed., 
1920, 

10. (Agon no or Buddhism of tbe 

Agamas. By Cbizen Akanuma. One volume, 12mo, pp, 500. 
It is divided into tree parts, Buddha, Bbarma, and Sangba, 
and describes characteristics of Buddhism as recorded in tbe 
four Ghiness Agamas, which are compared with the Pali 
texts. 1921. 

11. {Kya-gy^sUn-sIio), edited by Gendo 
Nakai. 8vo, one voL ; pp. 684, with supplement (pp, 388). 
The title means “ Teaching, Practice, Faith, and Attainment/’ 
and tbe book is tbe fundamental text-book of tbe Shin-sbu 
followers. Tbe present edition carefully compares tbe three 
original copies of Sbinran Sbonin, who is tbe author of tbe 
text, and its several older editions. It contanis a chronological 
study and an index. An altogether useful text for tbe followers 
and students of tbe Pure Land doctrine. 1920, 

12. {Indo no Bukkyo Bijitsu), by 
Professor Bimzaburo Matsumoto, 12mo, pp. 400. Treats of 
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tte Indian Buddhist arts such as architecture, sculpture^ and 
painting. Besides the Gandara arts, it describes the essential' 
features of the Gupta arts and their influence on those of China 
and Japan. 

13. no Buklcyo), or “Buddhism of 

Western Lands,” by Kyotai Hadani. 12mo, pp. 506. It goes 
without saying that Buddhism occupies a most important 
position in the history of Eastern ci\dlisation, but its own 
history in India and especially in the so-called “Western 
Countries ” is filled with dark spots which we are- 

still imable to illuminate. When those antequarians and ex- 
cavators who are interested in the exploration of Central Asia 
furnish ns with complete reports concerning their various 
findings, we may hope to get some light where w^e are at 
sea. In the present work the author has gathered as many 
materials as he could from the old Chinese historical and. 
biographical literature recording the lives and travels of those 
brave and faith-burning Chinese Buddhist pilgrims and 
seekers of the sacred texts, who travelled west of China 
through Central Asia, even as hir as to India, during the 
earlier periods of Buddhism in China. He has arranged 
these materials systematically in this book so that we can 
have a glimpse into the states of Buddhism in those lost 
countries. Many facts are presented here which are mostly 
inaccessible to Western scholars not acquainted with the • 
Chinese language. Published by Horinkwan, Kyoto, 1914. 
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spirit as well as in the letter. Proclaim, 0 
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MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

T)EFOEE we begin to investigate what Mabayana Bnd- 
clhism is, we ongbt to know what Hmaytoa Buddhism, 
so called, is. By the Buddhists it is generally understood 
that the Agamas are Hinayana pure and simple, and float all 
the twenty different schools which branched off from the two 
principal divisions, known as the Elders Jb|Mf5) 

and the General Council {Malidsanghika belong to 

the Hinayana, and that both the Hinayana and the Maha- 
yana were taught by the Buddha himself while he still 
walked on earth. Lately, however, some scholars agree that 
it is the Hinayana only Sakyamuni taught while the Maha- 
yana is a later development of the primitive Buddhism. Which 
of these views stands on the sounder basis of fact and logic ? 

My contention is : the Buddha did not necessarily teach 
the Hinayana nor the Mahayana, as these are the designations 
invented later ; what was really preached by the Buddha 
himself was primitive Buddhism in which there was yet no 
differentiation. Even the Agamas which are regarded as the 
texts of Hiaiayana were not compiled into a written form until 
some centuries passed after the Nirvana, and naturally there 
are in it some elements which cannot be considered primitive. 
But this must be conceded, that the Agamas contain more 
primitive Buddhism than other scriptural texts, and that what 
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is to be designated Hinayana lias its origin in tlie doctrines 
expounded in tbe Agamas; for the Sarvastivada 
wMcb. belieTes in tbe reality of all things, is based on the 
Agamas. The fact, however, remains the same that the 
Agamas were not the original texts of primitive Buddhism. 
If so, the twenty schools of Hinayana are far from being 
primitive ; for when we examine their doctrines, we can trace 
in some of them the foresliadowings of Nagarjnna, and in 
others the predecessors of Asanga, and they are both the great- 
est representatives of Maha^^ana Buddhism. I would generally 
speak of these tv/enty schools of Hinayana,” as in fact 
walking half-way between the Mahayana and the Hinayana. 

What then is Hinayana Buddiiism? In my view the 
Sarviistivada which is one of the twenty schools . is the most 
characteristic representative of the Hinayana. But tliis desig- 
nation did not of course start from its followers. The name 
implies inferiority, and was given them by those Buddliists 
who considered themselves to be the exponents of the great 
spirit of Buddiiism, whereas the Sarvastivadins thought that 
they vrere the real and orthodox followers of the Buddha. 
Indeed, they regarded the other nineteen schools as altogether 
unorthodox, and as to the Mahayana teacliings elucidated by 
Nagarjuna and Asanga, they denounced them as non-Bnd- 
dhistic. On the other hand, the Mahaytoa adlierents led by 
Nagarjuna and Asanga concentrated their forces against the 
Sarvastivadins telling them that they were the BEnayanists 
who had no intelligence to understand the great moving spirit 
of .Buddiiism.' / 

As this article is intended principally to explain Bfaha- 
yana Buddiiism, I will not make any further remarks about 
the doctrines of the Sarvastivada. 

II 

It is very difficult to skate summarily what are the 
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features of Maliaytoa Bnddliism, for there are so many dif- 
ferent and sometimes almost irreconcilable ideas all included 
under the general title of Mahayana. The name originated 
in India, and it will be best to go back to India to under- 
stand what those Mahayanists claimed to be their special 
doctrines. The Iiistory of Buddhism had its own problems to 
solve as it spread in various countries. First, in India the 
Buddhists had to decide who were the real followers of the 
Buddha transmitting his religious ideas, the Mahayanists or 
the Hinayanists ; in China, the questions centered on what 
sect really represented the One Vehicle of 

absolute truth; and finally in Japan, the Buddhist followers 
were engrossed in discussing the relative merits of the Hidden 
and Manifest doctrines, or in weighing the claims of the Pure 
Land or the Holy Path. In China and Japan, therefore, the 
orthodoxy of Mahayana Biiddliism was not the problem, here 
all the Buddhists were Mahayanists, and the problem was 
accepted from the beginning as fully and finally settled. The 
history of Buddhism in these nations was to further and 
develop those ideas which were already regarded as the essence 
of the Mahayana as distinguished from the Hinayana. To 
see wdiat those essential ideas were, we better go back to India 
wdiich was the native land of hfagarjuna and Asanga. 

HI 

Generally, Asvaghosha is considered to be the forerunner 
of the Mahayana, but on account of the reasons to be stated 
later I take Nagarjuna for that, and propose to examine -what 
argument he advanced against the Sarvastivada, which was 
condemned by him . as entirely Hinayanistic. Briefly, Nagar- 
jima’s Buddhism was Mahayanistie because it went deeper 
into the nature of things and tried to probe into the mysteries 
of spiritual life, while the Sarvastivadins stopped short at the 
phenomenal and realistic aspect of the universe. They 'were 
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satisfied with a logical, intellectual, and moral explanation of 
life, they took the world as it appears to the senses, they 
neglected to pay attention to the deepest yearningsof the soul, 
in fact they regarded those as not concerning our ethical and 
logical life. It was these assumptions of the Sarvastivadins 
that ]!Sf%arJuna fiercely attacked, therefore his arguments 
tended more to he negative than positive and more mystic and 
intuitive than logical and discursive. 

There are about thirty different works in the Chinese 
Tiipitaka ascribed to Nagarjuna, of which the most representa- 
tive ones are his treatises on Frajndpdramitd in one 

hundred fasciculi, ilddliyamiha (e{ 3B^) in four fasciculi, and 
the Dvadasa-NiMya in one fasciculus. In these 

we can trace what kind of arguments Nagarjuna maintained 
against the followers of the Hinayana, and in the Prajndpd- 
ramiid {fas. 22) he points out how the Mahayana is to be 
distinguished from the Hinayana. According to him, the 
doctrine that asserts the three ‘"Seals of the Law’’ (SPP) 
only is Hinayana while the Mahayanists have a fourth “ Seal ” 
to affirm, and by tliis they are essentially differentiated from the 
Sarvastivadins, The “ Three Seals ” wei'e originally thought 
by the Sarvastivadins to be the characteristics of Buddhism, 
but Nagarjuna now states that to be the true Buddhism there 
ought to be another “ Seal.” The three “ Seals ” are : (1) All 
things are impermanent ; (2) Nothing has an ego-substance, 
that is, all things are conditioned ; and (3) Eternally tranquil 
is Nirvana. The one “ Seal ” of N^arjuna is that of Absolute 
Beality, The Mahaytoa has the three “Seals,” as they are 
the features common to all schools of Buddhism, but to make 
the Mahaytoa what it is, it is needed to add one more “Seal,” 
the Seal of Absolute Beality. In fact, this Mahayana Seal 
is not something totally different in nature from the three 
common Seals of Buddhism, But it is what lies at the 
basis of these, giving them a unity and reason. The Maha- 
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yana is built upon this one uniYersal foundation of Absolute 
Eeality., 

Now the question is, Wbat does Nagarjima mean by tlie 
Seal of Absolute Eeality? Tliis is elucidated in the opening 
page of the Mddhyamilta, The statement is thoroughly nega- 
tive as we may expect, for N^arjuna’s position is to reach 
the Absolute by the road of complete negation of all that is 
affirmed by the Sarvastivada or by our common-sense philo- 
sophy. This thorough negation he calls the Middle Way (41 
j;^), that is, Madhyamika. Logically, the Middle Way of 
absolute negation is nonsensical, there is no coherence of 
thought in it as far as its literal sense is concerned, and this 
is where Nagarjuna’s Buddhism is mystical. The opening 
stanza thus reads : 

“No birth, no death; 

No permanence, no extinction; 

No oneness, no manyness; 

No coming, no passing.” 

This is Nagarjuna’s famous series of negations known 
as the IMiddle Way of Eight No’s, in which he attempts to 
define the Seal of Absolute Eeality. Some may say, this is 
no definition, no explanation, for we are still at a loss as to 
how to get into the meaning of absolute reality. My reply 
would be that while there is no apparent definition in its 
ordinary sense, we are here really approaching the central idea 
of absolute reality. For it is beyond our analytical understand- 
ing and every attempt we make in this direction to get a 
kind of logical explanation is sure to be baflled. All that we 
can state about the ultimatts truth of tilings will be to negate 
everything that can be asserted about it. The negations of 
Nagarjuna are not in &ct to be confined to these eight sub- 
jects. The negation is universally applicable to every con- 
ceivable term. There may be an infinitude of negatives, and 
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wlien tlie universe is swept clean of all its aiSrmations^ there 
looms lip for tlie first time the tiTith of absolute reality. The 
Eight; No’s may thus' be summed np in one NO, -which -wiE 
stamp the seal of negation on the whole field of human idea- 
tion, KicHzo )j the Chinese commentator on Nagar jiina’s 
Dvadasa-MMya, says that these negations are what con- 
stitutes the essence of Mahayana Buddhism. If so, the 
Mahayana doctrine is ultimately the philosophy of Emptiness 
{Sunyatd ^). 

In the Dvadasa-Nikaya, this is iinequivocally asserted; 
the book ox3ens with the statement that am nowv going 
briefly to expound what is meant by Mahayana.” If the 
author has not fuUy disclosed the signification of Mahayana 
in his Madhyarwika or in the Frajri(IpammU(%^ he is now 
ex^oressly out in the Dvadasa-Nihdya with the definite idea of 
telling us what he really means by Mahayana. As soon as 
he finishes his preliminary remarks he comes out with this: 
“ To state generally what constitutes the deep sense [of the 
Mahayana], it is Emptiness (SunyaM). Those who thoroughly 
attain to the doctrine of Emptiness, also thoroughly under- 
stand what the Mahayana is, they realise the six virtues 
of |)erfection (pdramitds their person, and they 

know’- no im]iediments [in the course of their spiritual hfe]. 
Therefore, I propose to elucidate Sunyata (emptiness), and 
the doctrine of Sunyata is attainable through the tw’elve 
entrances.” 

“ The deep sense of the Mahayana consists in Emptiness ” 
— this explains the -^vhole tlnng. The philosophy of S-unyatii 
is then the foundation of the Mahayana thus distinguishing 
itself from the Hinayana, that is, Sarvastivada. According to 
the latter, the relativity of ego-lessness of things is the ulti- 
mate truth, but Nagarjuna no^v insists that things are relative- 
or conditioned as they abide in Emptiness, or that they are 
ego-less because they are dependent upon Emptiness. The 
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Sarvastivadiiis are rigM as far as they go, bnt they do not 
go far enough, they do not fathom the depths of Emptiness 
from which all tilings, related to one another and without an 
ego, derive their reason of existence. The basis of the 
relativity of things lies in Emptiness, that is, in the Seal of 
Absolute Reality. Hence the Mahayana paradox, “ what is 
empty is real, and what is real is empty.” 

But Nagarjuna’s theory of Emptiness ought not to be 
confused with nihilism or an empty abstraction. The truth 
of the Mahayana kanscends the analysis of logic, and he 
alone can realise it whose insight has deeply penetrated into 
the reason of things, for such is really an enlightened one 

" rv, ' 

Nagarjuna and Asanga were two stars of the first 
magnitude in the Indian history of Mahayana Buddhism* 
The one represented the Madhyamiha school and the other 
ivas the founder of the Vijnanamatra. The Sarvastivada was 
their common antagonisb, wdiile Nagrirjuna negated it, Asanga 
made a positii^e advance in the theory of the mind. He was 
not satisfied with the “ sixth consciousness ” of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, he created the “ seventh consciousness ” {Mamvijfuj.ua) 
and even the “eighth consciousness” {Alaya-VjMna), he 
tlien made the latter the canier of all the seeds (fil-T-) of 
w^ork, from wiiicli this phenomena;! ivorld took rise. The 
incipient glimmerings of this theory are tracealle in the 
teachings of the Vatsiputriya and the Aryasanima- 

uf the twenty schools of the Hinayfina. 

Eor the study of tliis theory the Chinese Tripitaka 
furnishes us w^itli ten w^orks of Maitreya, about eight of 
Asanga, seven by Vasubandhu, and commentaries on some of 
these works by their followers. The most important of 
Asanga’s is the Essentials of Mahay dm (Sariiparigmlia 

and Yasubandhu’s Conom Treatises on the Theory of 
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w their commentaries by 
Dharmapala and others. These are indispensable to the 
students of Asanga. 

Asanga has a larger work known as Ydgaccm/a-BMmi 
one thousand fasciculi, which is traditionally 
ascribed to the Bodhisattva Maitreya and the Bssentials of the 
MaMydna is a sort of compendium of this. The work is 
diYided into ten chapters treating of the ten characteristic 
features of Mahayana Baddlrism as distinguished from the 
Hinayana. The author declares that the Mahayana is greater 
than the Hinayana because of these ten points of superiority. 
Of which the first and the second are what constitute the 
philosophical basis of the Mahayana in contradistinction to 
the Buddhism of the Sarvastivadins. 

The first point of superiority, according to Asanga, is 
that the Mahayana has a higher principle to explain the 
origin of uniyerae and life, by which he means the hypothesis 
of Alaya-vijnana or the eighth consciousness.” All the seeds, 
mental as well as material, are preserved here just as things 
are kept in a storehouse. ^^Alaya” means “ storing ” audit 
is imagined by most people that this Alaya ” is the real 
ego-soul from which startrs the consciousness of the self. This 
school thus has quite a complicated system of psychological 
theory, which, howeyer, I am not going to explain in the 
present article. 

The second point of superiority claimed by Asanga is 
that the Mahayana distinguishes three aspects of existence 
whereby the Middle Way of Buddhism is eflfectively proclaimed. 
They are Eelatiyity, Conditionality, and Keality. In short, 
we are all confused in our way of looking at things, for they 
are not really what they appear to the senses. In this respect 
they are empty, Sicnya, the subjective images are not neces- 
sarily the objective realities. Objectively considered, things 
are mutually conditioned and conditioning, they are phenomena 
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woven in time and space, and ttey liave .'no absolnte in- 
dependent existence. They are all governed by tbe law of 
conditionality. But this does not deny tbe existence of some- 
tliing really real. Asanga asserts there is a world of reality ; 
when all is pronounced relative and therefore of no permanent 
value, tins does not mean that existence is an absolute void 
but that it is not as it appears to our confused consciousness. 
The Alaya is no empty assumption. Thus the special feature 
of Asanga’s Mahayana philosophy has come to be idealistic? 
strongly emphasising the subjective or psychological element 
of Buddlhsm. 

He thought the source of ah things lies in the Alaya, 
and distinguishing three aspects of reality struck the Middle 
Way between the Astivadin and the Sunyavadin 

Vasubandhu following the steps of his brother Asanga’s 
straightway declared the philosophy of Vijnanamatra, which 
is most comprehensibly explained in his two sastras, known 
as the Th^eatise of Tioeniy QcitMs and the Treatise of TliiHy 
Gdthds. He was one of the most voluminous writers and Ms 
works are reported to have amounted to one thousand. Of 
these Ms treatises on the theory of Vijnanamatra are most 
read. The one consisting of tMrty gathas is the positive 
exposition of the subject, whereas the other with twenty gathas 
proves the theory from the negative side. The treatises, how- 
ever, being too concise and comprehensive, it was necessary to 
have commentaries to make them intelligible enough for the 
general reader. They were compiled by Dharnaapala and 
others, and the work is known in the CHnese Tripitaka as 
the VijndnamdtrasiddM 

. : ■ : ■ .. V 

Before introducing Asvaghosha let me remark that my 
view is contrary to the generally accepted one ; for I have 
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some stroBg groiincls to believe that the Awakening of Faith in 
tlw MaMywm ivHcli is traditionally ascribed to A^vagosha and 
wMcli is the only work of his expounding his philosophical 
view of Mahayana Buddhism, is not really his, but a Cliinese 
product, presumably trying to systematise the two Mahayana 
schools of Nagarjuna and Asanga. The w^ork is most ingenii- 
onsly executed, being one of the best Mahayana treatises ever 
wTitten in Clhna as well as in India, and it profoundly 
influenced the course of historical development of Buddhism 
in the Far East. For this reason, w^hoever the real author 
of the Awakening of Faith was, we cannot afford ignoring its 
significance in our accoimt of Buddliism. As it is, however, 
traditionally regarded as an Indian Mahayana wnrk, I have 
proposed hereto expound its philosophy next to that of Asanga* 
Whatever all the historical evidences of Asvaghosha’s 
treatise being a Chinese work, logically there is no doubt that 
it is a synthesis of Sunya philosophy and the VijiianavMini 
The main idea is vased on the Avatamsaka doctrine 

of the Dharmadhatu (^^), which forms the central thought 
of the Aioakemig of Faith According to Asvaghosha’s owui 
terminology, the ultimate cause of the universe is “ One 
Mind (Elmcitta •— or “ One Dharmadhatu ” or 

“ Mind of all beings ” and it can be viewed in two 

aspects, noumenal and phenomenal. From the noumenal point 
of view^ it is true Suchness, the Sunya, and from the pheno- 
menal point of view, it is subject to the conditions of birth 
and death. To quote from the treatise; 

“Generally stated, Mahayana is of two aspects: one is 
Being {Dharma and the other is Signification {Artha? ^). 
By the so-called Dharma is meant the IMind of All Beings 
and in it all things, worldly and unworldly, are embraced. 
By virtue of this mind, the signification of Alahayfina is 
revealed ; for as Suchness it is the essence of ]\Iahayana, and 
as the cause of birth and death it is the Self-essence, Fiinc- 
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tion (or Attribute) and Work of. Mahayana. By tlie so-called 
Signification three things are considered : (1) the Greatness 
of Essence^ for all things are in Siichness and show neither 
increase nor decrease; (2) the Greatness of Attribute, for in 
the Tathagata-Garbha there are merits infinite in kind ; and 
(3) the Greatness of Work, for by it are produced all the 
causes and efiects of goodness, wwldly as well iinworlclly, 
for it is the original vehicle of all Buddhas, and also the 
vehicle used by all Bodhisattvas to pass across toward 
Tathagatahood.” 

This is the “whole philosophy of ASvaghosha in a nut- 
shell. The warding is somewhat arcliaie but the meaning is 
unmistakable. According to the author, Malmyana may be 
explained from two points of view^: first, he tells us what 
constitutes the substance of the Mahayana, and secondly he 
explains wdiy this is to be denoted Great {Malid), What 
constitutes the substance of the Mahayana is called by him 
the Mind of All Beings, that is to say, tliis ordinary everyday 
mind of ours filled with defilements is Mahayana, for fr'om 
this all things are produced. The Mind is in its essence the 
siichness of things and remains forever unchanged and ab- 
solute ; but at the same time as it is conditional, it becomes, 
is subject to birth and death, and for this reason we can 
distinguish three conceptions involved in it. They are Es- 
sence, Attribute and Work. 

Nagarjiina is an absolutist, in him there is no trace of the 
iclealis!*', but Asanga is the latter. AsTaghosli.a shows vei^y 
strong proclivity toward idealism, but his '^Mind” is not a 
duplicate of Asanga’s Alaya. Asvaghosha calls it the Tatlifi- 
gata-Garbiia in which all things are stored up, and, vdien 
conditions are furnislied, it will bear fruit of all value. Asva- 
ghosha’s negative conception of the Mind as Sfinya comes from 
the Prajiia philosophy of Nagarjna, while the positive side of 
the Tathagata-Garbha is derived fr*om such J^Ialiayaiia Sutra 
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as the Srimdld and LcmJcmcdara) and to a great extent in- 
fluenced by Asanga’s Vijnanamatra theory. 

Thus A^vaglioslia stands in the middle way between the 
two Mahayana schools of Indian Buddhism, and in a, happy 
way synthesises them. Therefore, Gangyo (56^) of Korea, 
one of the great commentators of Aivaghosha, remarks that 
the Awakening of Faith is father of all treatises and the 
author is the king of all critics. The book is written con- 
cisely and at the same time most comprehensibly, so many 
thoughts, deep and suggestive, are compressed into a fasciculus 
containing a little over five thousand Chinese characters. One of 
the most original conceptions that influenced the later Buddhist 
scholars is that of the triple aspect of Mahayana, as Essence, 
Attribute, and Work. According to this, Mahayana is great in 
Essence, for the mind contains in it the absolute element of the 
universe; secondly, Mahayana is great in Attribute, for it em- 
braces in itself innumerable possibilities which may develop into 
all forms and functions, and thirdly, Mahayana is great in Work, 
for when all these Attributes infinite in variety are disciplined 
and directed, they will accomplish an innumerable amount of 
work towards the perfection of Buddhahood. T^ 
all beings which constitutes the Essence of Mahayana, though 
humble in its phenomenality, is great, when its infinite pos- 
sibilities are considered. Is not the Mind a storage of all 
good things which may finally mature themselves into Tatha- 
gatahood ? Is it not the vehicle that will carry us mortal beings 
across the sea of birth and death finally landing us on the 
shore of Nirvana? 

VI 

In China Mahayana Buddhism made further development, 
and it is not proper just to retain here the name of the 
Mahayana without some modifications, which had great signi- 
fication in India when used in contrast with the Hinayana. 
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As a matter of fact, all tlie schools of OMnese Buddliism are 
Mahayana, but they are really more than Mahayana. They 
may be grouped under four classes : the Perfect Doctrine, the 
Extra-scriptural, the Esoteiic, and the Pure Land. Each of 
these is a further advance of N%arjuna’s Sunya philosophy 
or Asanga’s doctrine of Vijiaanamatra. By the -‘ Perfect ” 
doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism I mean the Tendai Sect of 
Chigi 538-597) who systematised various branches of 

Buddhism into which it had been split during the Southern 
and the Northern Dynasties, as well as the Kegon Sect of 
Hoz5 643-712) who flourished in the north. The 

founders of these sects were not satisfied with the so-called 
Mahayana Buddhism in India they delved more dee^Jy into 
the secrets of Buddhism, and interpreted them according to 
the light allowed to each of them. 

With the Perfect Doctrine Schools, the Mahayana has 
reached its climax, the human intellect cannot go any higher 
unless it strikes quite a new path of thought, and Buddhism 
has come to develop into mysticism. The negative aspect of 
it is Zen Buddhism, styling itself the Extra-scriptuial school 
while the positive form of it is the Shingon Buddliism, known 
as Esoteric. Zen is extra-scriptural because it claims to transmit 
the spirit of the Buddha, which defies all the literary discourses 
in the scriptures. With Shingon the doctrine that each in- 
dividual phenomenon or manifestation is in itself the aibsolute 
has been carried to its strictly logical conclusion, and thus 
every imaginable existence has come to express a mystical 
and symbolic value. The conception of the Vajrainandala 
Garbha-mandala is the key to the 

esoteric philosophy of Shingon Buddhism. ^ ^ 

In contrast to all these schools of the Mahayana, the 
Pure Land Sect emphasises the significance of Faith. Bud- 
dhism which started with an Enlightenment through Vidya 
(intelligence) has now BaUi (faith) as its first principle in 
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tlie various brandies of tlie Pure Land doctrines. It is 
simply amazing to see wliat a variety of teachings is broiiglit 
together under the one lianner of Mahayana Buddhism ; and 
it is quite a fascinating subject of study to trace its develop- 
ment in India into the Sunyavada theory of Nagarjuna and 
the Vijiianainatra philosophy of Asanga, and its further growth 
in China and Japan as exemplified by the Tendai, Kegon, 
Zeiv and Jddo doctrines of Buddliism. 

The Idea of Amitabha Buddha taught by the Jodo (Pure 
Land) school seems at first sight to contradict all the dogmas 
of Buddhism, but we know that it is the moral and religious 
culmination of the Mahayana Buddhology which unfolded 
itself after the passing of the Buddha in conjunction with the 
development of the idea of Siichness as the ultimate 

reality of existence. This, however, will require an indexiendent 
article to be discussed in some detail. 

' Sensho Murakami' " 



: THE BUDDHA IN MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 

rilHE wliole system of Mahayana Biiddliism may be said 
to depend on its conception of tlie Buddlia. Witb it 
tlae Buddlia ceased to be merely Hstorical; lie grew to be 
tlie object of tbe religions consciousness wMcli came to assert 
itself more and more strongly as tbe Mabayana conception of 
BnddHsm gained its force in India. The Buddha for the 
Hinayana followers so called was a great teacher who revealed 
the Law to dispel their ignorance. Whatever reverence they 
showed him was that for an extraordinary human being, who, 
while far surpassing them in intellect, morality, and spiritual 
insight, was still human, subject to the law of karma or 
birth and death. The Dharma was not his creation, it ex- 
isted before him, and disclosed itself to his superior spirituality. 
The Buddlia was to the Hinayanists, therefore, a sort of 
medium through whom the truth became accessible and intel- 
ligible to them. They were grateful to Mm and paid him 
all the deference due to a rare spiritual seer. To them thus 
the Dharma and the Buddha were two distinct items of con- 
ception, in fact together with their own congregation {Scmglia) 
they formed the Tiiple Treasure {inratna Hfi) of Buddhism. 
The Buddha (f^), the Dharma (^), and the Samgha (ff*), 
as the three essential constituents of Buddhism stood on equal 
£x)ting. Of course the Buddha was the center of the congi'ega- 
tion, without whom the latter could not have any reason of 
existence, but since the congr^ation was the only ethical 
school where human cliaracter could be perfected, its impor- 
tance in the body of Buddhism could never be ignored. Espe- 
cially, when its component members began to go out and 
missionarise the entire earth, they were representatives of the 
Buddlia and transimtters and propagators of the Dliarma. 
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They and their devotees bowed to the Dharma and honoured 
it as the agent of enlightenment. While the Buddha was 
by no means and under no circumstances neglected, he could 
not surpass the Dharma. that is, he was not regarded by the 
Hinayanists as a supernatural being from whom the Dharma 
itself issued. This Hinayana conception of the Buddha was 
in perfect accord with his own declaration that he was the 
revealer of the truth and not its inventor or creator. It is 
not incorrect to say of the BEnayardsts that the Buddhist 
saint stands in no relation of dependence to any being above 
himself. There is no Creator, no Saviour, no Helper in his 
purview. Keligious duties, properly so called, he has none. 
He has been his own light, his own refuge. He is what he 
is by gi'ace of himself alone. ” (Copplestone, p. 63.) 

This the Buddha himself has in an unmistakable manner 
preached to his disciples : “ Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps 
unto yourselves. Be^ ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake 
yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast to the Truth as 
a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the Truth. Look not for 
refuge to anyone besides yourselves. .. .And whosoever, Ananda, 
either now or after I am dead, shall be a lamp unto themselves, 
shall betake themselves to no external refuge, but holding 
fast to the Truth as their lamp, and holding fast as their 
refuge to the Truth, shall look not for refuge to anyone 
besides themselves. It is they, Ananda, among my Bhikkhus 
who shall reach the very topmost height ! But they must 
be anxious to learn. ” (Coomaraswami, p. 77, quoting Khys 
Davids.) 

Hinayana Buddhism was a religion of self-discipline and 
self-enlightenment. When the Buddha finally passed away, his 
disciples, gods and men, were assembled about liim, their 
grief was extreme, their hair was dishevelled, they wept bit- 
terly, stretching forth their arms, or felling prostrate on ths 
ground, or rolling to and fro in anguish, they cried : Too 
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soon Imtli tiie Buddlia passed away ! Too soon liatli tlie Bud- 
dha died ! Too soon hath the Light of the World passed 
away” The loss of a teacher, a guide, or a master was 
indeed an event of the gi’eatest possible sorrow, but ‘^ im- 
permanent are all component things, ” “ even the Buddha 
cannot escape the karma of birth and death, ” for “ it is in 
the very nature of all things most near and dear unto us that 
we must divide ourselves from them, leave them, sever ourselves 
from them. ” The Dharma, however, will remain forever, it 
is only its revealer that has succumbed to the law inherent 
in all things ; as long as the transmission of the Dharma 
continues in the Samgha, our earthly human sorrow must be 
quieted by the exercise of logic. Thus reasoning and thus 
consoled, the Hinayanists kept up their spirits and went ‘on 
propagating the Dharma revealed to the superior spirituality 
of the Master. 

Even wdaen we read in the Last Sew^ion of the Buddha 
“After tins let all my disciples foUow them 
[that is, his teachings] in succession, and then the Tathagata’s 
Dharma-body will abide forever and not pass away. ” 

this does not necessarily refer to the Dharmakaya as conceived 
later by the Mahayana followers as one of the Tiikaya (H 

but merely to the systematised collection of the Dharma, 
which, being the Truth revealed to the Buddha and not 
merely formulated by him, will remain forever even after Ihs 
passing ; and it was this that was so strongly urged by the 
Buddha to be kept holy and unbeclouded. The Dharma, 
was, therefore, later symbolised by the Wheel (Dlmrmacahxi 
the revolution of which was first started by the Muni 
of the l§akyas. His followers of course lamented deeply the 
passing of their Great Master, but as long as the Dliarina 
was preserved from decay, his Nirvana was to be accepted as 
one of the practical examples of the doctrine of impermanence. 
For there was yet no connection spiritually established between 
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the Dlia-rma itself and its revealer in the minds of his im- 
mediate followers. 

Tliis was not lioweTer the case with the Mahayanists, it 
was not in their character to remain so impersonal, so logic- 
al, so scientific, and so calmly rational. Their intensely 
human interest centered in the personality of their Master. 
Whatever liis teachings, they were vital only so far as they 
were considered in connection with the Master himself. There 
was sometliing in him besides his mere teachings which deep- 
ly touched their hearts, and it was in fact tliis deep feeling 
that gave such animation and jpwer to the teachings of the 
Buddha. The teacliings, when taken by themselves and 
independent of their author, were cold and too logical to 
satisfy the Mahayana disciples, or rather they were ever 
desirous to understand his teachings as vitally connected with 
his personality. They wished to warm up the Buddhist 
teacliings with the fke of his personality. This does not mean 
that they rejected the logic of the Fourfold Noble Truth (0 
and the thought of the impermanence of all tlhngs, but 
that the objective truth as it were of the Dharma had to be 
interpreted according to the subjective truth which now im- 
Vperatively demanded recognition in. the hearts of the Bud- 
dhists who were now with no living, energy-imparting guide. 
And then there were not lacking in the many and varied 
discourses of the Master statements that would Justify the 
Mahayana interpretation as to the personality of their author. 
There was no thought in them of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, 
of conservatism or liberalism. They were simply impelled to 
go their way which was illumined by their inner spiritual 
light only. 

What was this light ? 

The light in which the Mahayanists took refuge, ihe 
spiritual command which they had no choice bnt to obey, 
told them that the Buddha and the Dharma were one mid 
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tlie' same tiling, tliat the Dharma could not he compreliended 
aparii from the Buddha, and that the Bharma in fael was 
the Buddha himself. When they took refuge in this light, 
everything became perfectly intelligible, the Buddha ceased 
to be an enigma, and the Bharma grew full of force and 
energising spirituality. Not onty that, their religious aspira- 
tions found full Justification in the Master’s teachings them- 
selves. The growth of Mahayana Buddhism was thus an 
inevitable event. If the Buddhism of the Hinayanists is the 
literal transmission of the Buddha’s teachings in their logical 
and objective form, the Buddhism of the Mahayfinists must 
be said to be the spiritual interpretation of the same in vital 
relation to the Buddliahood of the Master himself. With tla^ 
Blinayanists .the Master -remained .a, master: who discoinsed' on 
the Bharma, while with the Mahayfinists the Master’s ^per- 
sonality was so intimately connected with and interwoven 
into his teachings that it could never be overlooked in tlieir 
acceptance. The signification of Mahayana Buddhism lies in 
its conception of the Buddha* Those who charge the Malii- 
yfinists as non-Buddhists or even iin-Buddhists are entirely for- 
getful of the fact that, strictly speaking, the Mahayana alone 
can Justify the claim to be Buddliism. 

A parallelism may 1)0 found in Christianity. There are 
two main currents of thought in Christianity, one is Joliaii- 
nisin and the other is Panlinism, and we can say that most 
of the Cliristians these days are followers of Panlinism. For 
it was Paul that succeeded in deifying Christ, in religiously 
interpreting the crucifixion, and in promulgating the tlieory 
of salvation by faith. Paul concentrated his attention on 
Christ himself rather than on his teachings independently, 
he made use of the latter to consolidate his theory as to the 
personality of Christ which so vitally concerned us rather 
than the teaching's themselves. The ]\Iahayfina advocates 
have done almost, if not quite, the same thing to their own 
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spiritual leader. This will grow much clearer as we proceed. 

However deep and blissful the Buddha’s teachings were, 
what most profoundly affected his disciples was his own 
personality. While he was yet alive, they were not cfiiite 
conscious of all its wonderful attractions. As they listened 
to his discourses, they felt them so satisfying and thouglit 
that tliis feeling of siifSciency came from the truth of the dis- 
courses themselves, which was not in any inseparable manner 
connected with the personality of the preacher. Indeed he 
frequently declared himself a Buddha, but they felt this re- 
ferred more to lois intellectual insight than to his superhuman 
personality. He was great in the latter quality no doubt, 
but his general emphasis on the Dharma itself turned the 
hearers’ attention more or less away from the person. This 
unconscious diversion was quite natural as we can see ex- 
emplified in our daily intercourse with others. But the dis- 
ciples had to pay more than double for this when their 
Master was carried away from their midst. The absence was 
felt by them with vehemence, and all the memory was 
vividly awakened. The mysterious and indescribable power 
which had hitherto unconsciously been exercising itself over 
the minds of the discqffes raised its head now and most 
emphatically asserted itself in them. As the natural conse- 
quence such questions as the following agitated them : 

Who was he really that called liimself the Enlightened ? 
Who was he tliat wvas the owner of such superhuman quali- 
ties? He was so good, so lovingly kind, so highly endowed 
with intellectual powers, so fully morally trained as to break 
the bonds of ignorance and karma, and so spiritually elevated 
as not to allow our approach to him. Who could such a 
being be ? What constitutes Buddhahood ? He could not be 
an ordinary mortal, though apparently he was subject to all 
the ills that flesh was heir to. He said that he would not 
come back on earth again as he had cut successfully asunder all 
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tlie bonds of karma/ but could toe think of liim as gone for- 
ever, as abiding eternally in the serenity of Parinirvana? 
Ooiild toe conceive of that ■wonderful, inexpressively impressive 
personality as carried away for ever from among ns ? 

Not only the Bnddha’s personality but his superior in- 
teUectnal insight was also the subject of inquiry among Ms 
disciples. If Ms moral purity so strongly appealed to the 
imagination of Ms followers who were like the rest of ns 
ever prone to hero-worship, his analytical intellect which most 
deeply penetrated into the nature of things and laid bare all 
the mysteries of life could not but excite the wonder of his 
disciples. How could such a mind be merely human? It 
must have come directly from the source of all things if there 
is any such. Or there must be something more than human 
in tins world, for if otherwise such a soul as the Buddha 
could hot come among us. His passing must be only ap- 
parent, he must be living somewhere yet, liis disap]pearance 
must be one of his innumerable contrivances of love just to 
show us that the sorrow of separation and dissolution is 
inherent in the nature of tilings, wMle in fact he is above 
all changes. Freedom from evil desires which set the wheel 
of karma agoing cannot mean mere extinction, absence of all 
things, which is negative, but there must be something in it 
to be positively affirmed, though our language may not bo 
adequate enough to point it out affirmatively. As we read 
in the Nirvana 8^itra the moon behind a cloud does not mean 
that she is gone forever, her temporal disappearance has in 
feict nothing to do with her real existence that is above our 
visual conditions. So with the Buddha, his passing away 
fr*om us must be only an event of the phenomenal world, in 
the spiritual realm which is also the realm of truth and 
reason, the Buddha divested from all his physical encum- 
brances, must be eternally living. He vais a unique figure 
Avliile with us, and this uniqueness cannot be in vain. 
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Tliai} the Biiclcllm was designated with so many titles 
while yet Avalhing among ns, the number of wMch ever in- 
creased after Ms Nirvana, proves sufficiently the naturalness 
of the qiiesti<3iis cited just above. The ten appellations most 
commonly given to him are: 1. The Enlightened One 
{]:hx(Mha 2. One who hath thus goiiG {Tathdgata 
3. One who is worthy of offerings {Arliat 4. One who 

is perfect in enlightehinent {Samyahsamhuddha 5. 

One who is perfect in deeds and knowledge ( Vidyacarma- 
sampamia 6. The Well-gone One {Siigata 7. 

The Peerless One in the knowledge oftheworid (LoJmvidcm- 
ntiarci 8. The Controller of Man {FumsTia- 

dctmiyasamtlvi 9. The Teacher of Gods and Men 

{Shasimhvamiamisyamra 10. The World-honoured 

One (LoMjyestha The McdiayvjtpaUi which is a kind 

of Buddhist dictionary in Sanslmt mentions eighty-one titles 
of the Buddha including the ten already referred to. Among 
the rest I may mention a few here: The Ocean of Merits 
{Gunasagara The Saviour (Tayi The 

Leader {Nayalca ^®), The Lord of tlie Law {Dharmasvami 
The Omniscient One {SarvajEa The Serene 

One [Shamita The Immaculate One {Nirmcda ii^), 

and so on. 

So long as we are mortal, finite creatures, we are ever 
prone to worship great men, to worship divinity enslirined 
in them and operating tlnough them. They have of course 
their weaknesses or peculiarities, but when their fleshy struc- 
tures are finally blown away, the life, the power that used 
to shine out of them is now revealed in its fiiU glory and 
strength. All that belonged to their flesh is forgotten, 
singularly forgotten. It may be due to the innate goodness 
of Iiuman nature, but the feict stands out most prominently 
tliat ^ve are generally oblivious of our friends’ shortcomings 
and prejudices when they are dead, and tlxat we easily forgive 
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tliem for wliatever faults they have committed while alive. 
In the case of a master or hero whose personality has already 
deeply impressed ns, his good qualities are immeasurably 
enhanced; in other words his divine virtues shine forth and 
overwhelm ns with their irresistible superhuman power. We 
bow to them without questioning origin. Indeed we contrive 
to give some intellectually and spiritually satisfactory inter- 
pretation to the source of this mysterious power wliicli so 
compellingly demands our submission to it. The result is the 
deification of the master or hero. He grows differentiated 
from us ordinary mortals, not only in his mental qualities, 
but in Ms bodily form. Hence the Buddha's tliirty-two 
major (H+Uffi) ^I'Ud eighty minor extraordinary 

marks of personal appearance. 

When we know that this sort of superhumanisation or dei- 
fication was already going on in Hinayana Buddhism, we can 
realise that the process will not stop until it has reached its 
climax, that is, where our human hearts find a complete sat- 
isfaction of their religious yearnings. Siddhartha could not 
remain even as the Muni of the Sakyas, nor as a historical 
Buddha who preached the Fourfold Noble Truth 
and the Eight Ways of Eighteousness (AiEiE)- wf.is to 
be made into an ideal Buddha transcending history or mere 
facts. It may be better to say that Siddhartha formed a 
point of crystallisation around which our spiritual yearnings 
coagulated and soHdified, just as Christ formed such a point 
for Ms followers. 

The physical uniqueness of the Buddha as I referred to 
before naturally presupposed his superhuman spii*itual qualities. 
He is generally described as the owner t)f the following 
powers: the Dasabala (ten powers 

sharadycum (usually translated '^fearlessness” HHffi-g:), and 
eighteen uncommon virtues (+Ad^^^’?i )• facul- 

ties were ascribed to the Buddlia by followers of the Hinayana, 
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we may infer liow far tlie process of deification liad been going 
on before tlie Maliayana conception of tbe Bnddlia was fully 
established by Nagarjiina and Asanga. 

Miracles are inevitable to religion. Human nature longs 
for tliein. A world so rigidly bound up in tlie law of causa- 
tion that no miracles are possible, no supernaturalism is 
allowed, will be an extremely uninteresting place for us 
mortals to live in. When everything is prearranged, when 
one thing determines another, and all surprise, all unexpected- 
ness is excluded, our sense of logic may be gratified, but our 
religious nature will revolt. Whether scientific or not, we are 
so constituted as to demand sometliing supernatural, that is, 
something directly coming from the source of all things and 
not determined by a chain of causes and conditions. Miracles 
are essential. If the Buddha is endowed with so many 
superhuman qualities, mentally and physically, how can his 
life itself be devoid of miraculous deeds ? 

For these it is not necessary to come to Mahayana 
Buddhism, for the Htnayana is already full of them, showing 
that the process of deification began soon after the death of 
the Buddha, as well as that the so-called Hinayana Buddhism 
is by no means primitive or original Buddliism. To cite a 
few examples. When the Buddha w;as about to -pass away, 
transfiguration took place, and the colour of his body grew 
exceedingly bright. When asked by Ananda how this was 
so, the Buddha replied that transfiguration took place twice 
in the life of the Tathagata, when he attained Enlightenment 
and when he entered Parinirvana As he was lying 

on the couch between twin sal-trees, suddenly they aU. burst 
forth into bloom though it was not the flowering season, and 
the blossoms scattered themselves over the body of the 
Tathagata. Then the earth shook in six difierent ways ; men 
and gods from the ten quarters of the universe filled the 
space about the departing Master, so that one could not find 
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room to stick even tlie point of a liair. Wliat a miracle tliis ! 

Tlie deification of the Muni of the Sakyas has thus 
been going on in varions ways after his death, perhaps even 
while he was still alive. It was in vain for the Buddha 
even if he had any desire to avoid this form of snpernatimali- 
sation, as far as he himself was concerned, to check the 
inevitable course of human psychology which ever wants to 
take hold of something for its support, for its own unification, 
or for its transcendentalism. What Buddliists, Hinayana or 
Mahayana, conceived of the personality of their Master in 
regard to his physical, intellectual, and spiritual qualifications, 
was no extravjigant outburst of the Indian imagination. To 
save the truth of the Dharma preached by the Buddha, as 
well as to fulfil the religious requirements of the human heart, 
the Buddha had to perform miracles and to be endowed with 
superhuman qualities both in his personality and spirituality. 

All the stage-settings being now thus complete for the 
Buddha to pass horn human to superhuman, it needed the 
Mahayanists to give them the final touch. The Buddha was 
now Vairochana or Amitabha or Dharma- 

kiiya as tlie case may be. His sermons were then 

attended with wonderful phenomena. A mysterious light shone 
forth from his crown, and his voice resounded through the 
ten quarters of the world, awakening all sentient beings from 
ignorance and folly. The gods, demigods, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, 
spiritual beings and the rest of the creation hastened to 
manifest themselves before the Buddha, praising, honouring, 
and worshipping him in the grandest possible style. The 
dramatic scene thus projected heggai-s description, and those 
who have ever read such Mahayilna siitras as the Saddliarma- 
pundarika or will at once see that the Buddha 

manifested here is no ordinary mortal subject to the laws of 
the world, but that he is really the Lord of all the universes. 
Miracle is no word to describe the phenomenon thus produced 
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by tlie spirituality of tlxe Master. Tlie superficial critics 
who try to find in Budclliism an empty, dreamy, abstracted 
tlieory of life called a pliilosopliy of notliingness will be com- 
pletely taken aback by tlie tropical richness and extravagant 
luxury of the Maliayana imagination. 

Here we have the Mahayana Buddha in full developirient. 
How grand, how poetic, how mystical he is ! Compared with 
tlie prosaic and altogether too logical concept of the Hinayana 
Buddha, hoiv deep in thought and how rich in imagination 
and yet how intimately in contact with the religious cravings 
of human nature is the Buddha in the minds of the Mahayana 
ibllowers of Buddhism. 

As to the idea that the Buddha is the Dharma incarnate, 
that is, Dharinakaya, it w^as not probably consciously entertained 
by Hakyamuni himself, but that he was a Buddha, an 
enlightened one who -was not conditioned by the law of birth 
and death, ho cut completely asunder the bondage of karma, 
tkit he ivas the only honoured one above and below the 
heavens, and that lie could by Ms wdU either prolong or 
shorten his earthly life, which means he was absolute master 
of liis fate, points directly to his superhuman clianicber. 
If this did not do so to the mind of the Buddha, they 
certainly did to his disciples, esx^ecially after his death. The 
ultimate problem of Buddhaliood could be solved only when 
the Buddha was regarded as a superhuman being or a jiersonal 
manifestation of the highest jirinciple. In some res^xects we 
are also manifestati<ms of the ultimate reason, for we are all 
in jiossessiou of the Buddha-nature as is taught in tlie Maha- 
yaiia text of the MaMparimrvcma Sutm 

In the Pali text of the Malmpcmmhha^ui Sntta, according 
to Warren, the Buddlia gave his final instruction to iinaiida 
ill the following words : It may be, Anaiida, that some of 
you will think, ‘ The word of the Teaclier is a thing of the 
past, wo have now no Teacher/ But that, xVnanda, is nut 
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tlie correcti view. The Doctrine and Discipline, A.nanda, which 
I have taught and enjoined upon you is to he your teacher 
when l am gone.” In the Chinese translation of the Ilinayana 
text, we have that “even the diamond body of the Buddha 
passes away.” The idea that the Buddha passes but the 
Dharma or Doctrine or Law remains goes well with the 
ordinary human point of view, but in the case of a superna- 
turally endowed personage, this idea is sui*e to be transformed, 
and the identification of the Buddha and the Dharma takes 
place. The result is what the Srimdld Sutra endeavours to 
establish : that is, not only the Buddha is the Dharma itself, 
but the Samgha also has its reason of existence in the Buddlia, 
indeed the Buddha means the unity of the Threefold Treasure ; 
when you take refuge in the Buddha, you take refuge in all 
of the Triratna (or Threefold Treasure), Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha ; whereas taking refuge in the other two of the 
Treasure is incomplete and leaves one still unsatisfied in one’s 
inmost religious yearnings. When the Buddha was thus 
interpreted it Avas quite natural that the Threefold Treasure 
was considered to be united in one Buddlia, and that where 
he w’^as worshipped aU the rest were included in him, that ho 
was the main and sole stay of Buddhism as a system. There- 
fore, Mahakiisyapa exclaims in the McilulparimriKmay 0 ye 
my fellow-disciples, you need not lament and cry so, this is 
not an empty world, and the Tathilgata lives for ever, ho 
suliers no change; so does the Dharma and the Samgha.” 
The Buddha chimes in, “ The Tathagaki indeed abidetli for 
ever, no change takes place on Mm, and he never entereth into 
Parinirvana.” 

This is the Mahayana idea intellectually developed, but 
the foreshadowings of it we find already in the Buddholugy 
of the Mahasanghika school, which was one of the tw(j main 
divisions of Buddliism rising soon after the death of the 
Buddha. According to Vasurnitra’s 8a7mycihJiedo-2y.iracaua-ca]cra 
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Buddlia wlio appeared in India 
was a toiiiporal body and not a real one. The real body of 
the Buddha wtiB obtained by him as the result of innumerable 
meritorious deeds he had practised through a long series of 
Ivalpas, and therefore it is infinite in duration and spiritual 
power. When others look at him, they are blessed, their evil 
passions are subdued, and they are saved from transmigTation. 
Whatever he utters never fails to be in perfect accord with 
truth. This body of the Buddha will appear on earth when- 
ever conditions are ready for Hm.” The logical development 
of these ideas is Nagarjuna’s Double Body theory of the 
Buddha which, is discussed at length and in several places in 
his treatise on Brajiiaparamita. Before the Trikiiya theory o! 
Buddliahood came to be fully established, Nagarjuna’s served 
as a sort of passage through wliich the primitive conception 
of the Buddha had to walk. Its culmination later in the 
triplicity of Dlmrmakjiya Mrmanakaya (I®#), and 

Samlrhogakaya (fR#), as an established doctrine of Mahaytina 
Buddhism, will be treated in another article in one of the 
coming issues of this magazine. 

Dmsetz Teitabo Sueuki 


'Jlic text CKistH lx.)th in CLincse niul translation. It is an inii-’or- 

innt woi'k (lesoribing tliifer<‘nt views liekl by tbo various seliools of Buddliism 
concerning tlie Iludniui’s tcac^bing, which arose in India during one or two 
centuries after the Hrvana. The .jjassage quoted here is an abridged one. 



AMIDA AS SAVIOUR OF THE SOUL 

I N the conception of Amida, the Buddha of Eternal Light 
and Infinite Life, the Tine Sect (Shin-shn) ■which teaches 
the doctrine of salvation, finds its reason of existence. The 
name of Amida is first mentioned in the Larger Sulchavati- 
Vyulia Sidra the Land of Bliss When Buddha 
Wakyamiiui once dwelt in Rajagriha, on the Mount of Gii- 
dhrakuta (the Peak of Vulture), with a large assembly of 
Bhikshus, the venerable Ananda, having risen from his seat, 
spoke thus to the Blessed One : 

Thy organs of sense, O Blessed One, are serene, the 
colour of thy skin is clear, the colour of thy face bright and 
golden. As an autumn cloud is pale, clear, bxight, and 
golden, thus the organs of sense of the Blessed One are 
serene, .. . Moreover, I do not know, O Blessed One, that 
I have ever seen the organs of sense of the Tathagata so 
serene, the col',)ur of his face so clear, and the coloxir of his 
skin so bright and golden before now. This thonglit occui'S 
to me, O Blessed One : probably, the Tathagata dwells to- 
day in the state of a Buddha, probably the Tathagata dwells 
jx3“day in the state of a Mahanaga ; a'od he contemplates the 
holy and fully-enlightened Tathugatas of the past, future, 
and present.” {Larger Sukkwcdi-Vyuha Sutm, p. 3,, in tlie 
Sacred Books of the East, ” Vol. XLIX.) 

This question of Ananda greatly pleased the Buddha. 
Well said ! well said ! Ananda ; excellent indeed is your 
question, good your philosophy, "l^nd beautiful your under- 
standing ! You, O Ananda, arrived for the benefit and 
happiness of many people, out of compassion for the world, 
for the sake of the great body of men, for the benefit and 
happiness of gods and men, as you think it right to ask the 
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Tatliagata this matter.” {Op. cit p. 4.) 

The fact} is this : ^vheii the hearb of Sakyamimi, filled 
with love for all maiiMncl, was about to preach the doctrine 
of great bliss for the salvation of all beings, Ms face shone 
beautifully, and his whole figure became as serene as an 
aiitiiinn cloud, and inspired Ananda to ask the Buddha the 
question as above cited. The word came from Ananda’s own 
lips, but the spirit of the Master was plainly visible in them. 
The heart of Sfikyamum, which reached the highest |)mnacle 
of pmification naturally moved Ananda who was his l)eloved 
disciple, and made his heart reflect like a looking-glass what 
was going on in the Buddha’s. Ananda understood the supreme 
sfaite of mutual contemplation of the Tathagatas. ” To 
get a good crop of grains, there must at first be a w^ell-tilled 
field prepared for sowing seeds. So the appearance of a great 
spiritual movement in the world is to be preceded bj^ well- 
cultivated minds that are ready to receive the doctrine of a 
Holy One; for ‘.then the latter willfind it easy to penetrate 
thoroughly into their hearts. The time was ripe now, besides 
the monastic religion of self-enlightenment and penance, for 
the seed of a religion of salvation by faith to grow and bear 
fruit in the well-cultivated minds of the Alahayaiia Buddhists. 

Thus was oi)ened the way to the doctrine of salvation 
by feiith. Before making the most excellent vows (Pmnidhams)^ 
as recorded in the Larger SuTchlvcdi Sutra., in presence of his 
Master Lokesvararaja, Dharmakara still 

in his disciplinary shige, declared Ms intentions with these 
Gathas (IS): 

May my country te just as the state of Nirvana, and 
without equal. I will pity and deliver all beings. 

‘*May those who come to be ten there from the ten 
quarters be pure and joyful, Imppy and at ease, when they 
arrive in my country. May Buddha witness tliat this is xny 
true realisation ! I make prayer for tMit desire, full of strength 
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and vigour. “ May those Bhagavats of tlie ten quarters, whose 
Wisdom is unimpeded, know my thoiiglit and practice! 
Even lif If abide in the midst of poison and pains, I 
shall always practice strengh and endurance, and be free 
from regret. ” 

Then again, after having affirmed the forty-eight Prani- 
dhanas (vows or prayers), this Bhikshn Dharmakara through 
the gi*ace of Buddha recited these verses : 

If these prayers, surpassing the wxrrld, which I have 
made and by which I should certainly attain to the highest 
path, should not be fulfilled, may I not accomplish the perfect 
knowedge. 

“If I should not become a great giver, so as to save 
all the poor, for immeasxirable kalpas, may I not accornpHsh 
the perfect knowledge. 

“ If my name should not be heard all over ten quarters, 
when I attain to the path of Buddha, may I not accomplish 
the perfect knowlege. 

“ May I become the teacher of gods and men, having 
sought for the highest path, by generosity, deep and right 
meditation, pure wisdom and practicing the pure practice 
{Brahnacarya), 

“ The great light produced by the spiiitul power [of the 
Tathagata] shines over unlimited countries, and destroys the 
darkness of three [kinds of] defilement, and saves fill Ixeings 
from misfortune.” (From the Chinese version. See A.pp.>ndix 
I to “Anecdota Oxoniensia. ”) 

Generally speaking, we may judge men by their desires 
and divide them into three groups : (1) those who only feather 
their nests at the sacrifice of others, (2) those who are 
satisfied with themselves, neither injuring nor benefiting others, 
and (3) those who sacrifice theniselvos for tlie sake of all 
mankind. The Bliikshu Dharmakara was the gi’oatost and 
deepest of the third group. He considered himself quite one 
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witJi all l>eings iH tte and tlioiiglit tliat no self- 

parfectioii coiild be attamed without perfecting others thereby* 
In other words this means the attainment of infinite mercy, 
supreme wisdom and power, which are embodied in the person 
of a KSavioiir. ' 

The number of his so-called Pranidhanas (vo^vs or prayers) 
differs according to the texts, five of which exist in Chinese 
translations and the sixth is in Sanskrit known ns the SulchdvaU- 
Vyulm S'dira. They are sometimes counted forty-eight and 
sometimes twenty-foin. The most imj^ortant ones are those 
concerning (1) the attainment of enliglitenment, (2) the at- 
tainment of infinite life and wisdom, (3) the glorification of 
his name, (4) feiith Jtis the reason of enlightenment, and (5) 
returning to the world for its salvation. Therefore, if ‘ one 
attains to the faith by hearing Amida’s name as mentioned 
in the Sutras and discourses, then one will surely be born in 
the ‘Pure Land after death, and becoming an owner of infinite 
life and wisdom, will begin to manifest great activity to save 
all Ixjings. These great vows he fulfilled by practising the 
Six Virtues of Perfection for innumerable kalpas. And it was 
just ten kalpas ago, so state the Sutras, that he became 
Amida. So we read in the ^^Wasan*’ or Buddhist Hymns 
by Shinran Shdnin : 

“Since He who is Infinite attained unto the Wisdom 
Sn j)reme, the long, long ^iges of ten kaipms have rolled away, 
the light af His Dharmakaya is in this world eyes to the 
blind” (1). 

“ The Buddlm of Lifinite Light, together with the Bodhi- 
sattois of Compassion and Wisdom, having taken the Ark 
of the Divine Promise that is voyaging on the ocean of birth 
and death, have gathered and saved mankind therewith. ’ ’ (286) 

This being tlie ease, the Saviour of the Shin-shu as the 
ol>jeet of the hiith may be said to resemble to a certain extent 
the Gxid of Christianity. But Amida's attitude towards sin 
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is wliafc cTistingiiislies the SMn-slin from CliristiaBity. Tlie 
God of the latter is a God of love and justice, while the 
Buddha is mercy itself and nothing more. In the world the 
principle of karma prevails, and the Buddha never judges. 
The God of Judaism was represented by Christ to be the 
God of love, yet he is made to judge our sins and mete out 
punishments accordingly. Amida of the Shin-shii, liowever, 
know's only of infinite love for all beings, wishing to deliver 
them out of the eternal cycle of ignorance and suffering, in 
which they are found migrating. In Amida, therefore, there 
is no wrath, no hatred, no jealousy. 

There is another aspect in the conception of Amida, 
besides the one w^e have already referred to ; f(A* he is to be 
interpreted also in the light of tJie fundamental principle of 
Buddhism. Amida, as the Tathagata, naturally appears as 
a person embodying in himself the Absolute Truth, which is 
also infinite mercy and infinite wdsdom. So w'e read in the 
JVasan, 85 and 53 : 

''‘Ha\dng great pity our Eternal Father lighteneth the 
dark night of ignorance, manifesting himself in that Land of 
Joy as the Buddha of Infinite Light which enlighteneth all 
the worlds Avith its immeasurable glory. 

“ Ten kalpas of ages have rolled away, since He Avho is 
Infinite attained unto the Wisdom. Yet before the niyiiads 
of the kalpas He w^as. ” 

So Amida, our Saviour, is an absolute being tenscend- 
ing time and space, and manifesting himself in the Pure 
Land, the only purpose of which is to save all sinful beings. 
In short, out of the absolute Buddha or the Dharmakaya 1ms 
the Buddha of salvation appeared, and naturally, the spirit 
of Amida is in deep and intimate communion Avith the 
Absolute itself. And on our side, as we are also sharers in 
the being of the Absolute Buddha, we and Amida, must be 
said to be one in substance, only diflfering in functions. 
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When these fundamental ideas of Buddhism are understood^ 
the SHii-shu conception of the faith and salvation char- 
acteristically different from that of Christianity grows intel- 
ligible. It is true that these thoughts are not consciously 
recognised with all their metaphysical inipHcations and logical 
subtleties by folio wei^s of the Shinshu ; for such is not at all 
necessary in their religious life. Do they not feel perfectly 
at home, with no sense of fear or humility, and in no way 
hesitatingly, when they come to an inner realisation that they 
are one in the Absolute? Do they not indeed feel as if they 
were filial sons to a father all pitying and infinitely lovable? 

Thus we see that there are two aspects in the idea of 
Amida. First, A inida is the embodiment of the infinite mercy 
and wisdom which was obtained, according to the moral law 
of causation, by perfecting himself through discipline, b}^ 
performing all that is recpiired of man as a moral being, by 
ac^cmmilating idl the merits needed for the salvation of all 
l)eings, so tliat when we believe in him we acquire all those 
virtues which will immediately be transferred to us and will 
perfect us. Secx)ndly, Amida is conceived as a peiwn em- 
bodying the absolute truth in its highest form, which we also 
realise in various degrees. 

Practically c^onsidered, Amida as our Saviour is infinite 
in love, wisdom, and power; he is the culmination of our 
religi()us yearnings. Those who believe in him are thus saved 
from ignorance and suflering, gain enlightenment, ^uld find 
in him a guide of their daily life. 

We read In a book entitled Anfin--keisuja-sJiO~-(^‘ On the 
attaintment of the Faith’’ — the author is unknown, but 
probably written by a contemporary of Shinran Slionin, the 
founder of the Shin-shu) : He who seas the body of a Buddha 
sees ftlso his mind. The mind of the Buddha is great love. 
The love the Buddha conceives for us penetrates into our 
bones md marrows, soaks thorouglily into our heart. It is 
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like unto a charcoal started to bum, we cannot get away 
from Hm even if we wanted; minds stained with the evil 
passions, or with covetousness, hatred and infatuation, are 
completely cleansed by the virtues of the Buddha. When 
the saved and the truth are identified, ^ Namu-amidahutsu ’ 
comes as a realisation. ” 

In the Wasan -we hme: ‘^Take refuge in the Mighty 
Consoler. Whenever His Mercy shineth tliroughout all the 
world, men rejoice in its gladdening light. ” (8) 

‘‘He who is Infinite never resteth ; for, together with 
the Bodhisattvas of Compassion and Pure Eeason, He laboureth 
that the souls of them that duly receive BQm may have 
salvation, enlightening them with the light of His Mercy. ’’ 
(17) 

“ Though our eyes are so bUnded by illusions that we 
descern not tliat light whereby He embraceth us, yet tlm^ 
great mercy forever slnneth upon us and is not weary. ” 
( 211 ) 

As for Amida, infinitely wise, illuminating all the darkness 
of folly, and making us see things as they are, read the 
following stanzas from the Wasan. 

“ Seek refuge in the true Illumination, for the light of 
His Wisdom is infinite. In all the worlds there is nothing 
upon which His light shineth not. ” (2) 

“ The darkness of ignorance perisheth before His light. 
Therefore He is hailed as the Buddha of Eadiant Wisdom. 
All the Buddhas and the threefold choir of sages praise Him. ” 

( 9 ) 

“The Buddha of that inexpressible Kght that slnneth 
into the worlds of the ten regions, forever enlightening the 
night of ignorance, hath most certainly opened the way of 
Nirvana to every man, who even for one moment rejoiceth in 
receiving His Holy Vow. ” (154) 

Thirdly, as for Amida as embodying infinite power to 
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save all seiitient beings we liave the following Wascm : - 

Seek refuge in the World-Hononrecl, for His dmiie 
power is almiglitj and beyond man^s measure, being made 
perfect in inconceivable Holiness. ” (19) 

Great as is the Might of the Divine Vow of our salva- 
tioiiy so light is the heaviest of our sins. Immeasurable is 
the Wisdom of our Father, and therefore they that are stray, 
as also the weary, shall never be foresaken. ” (270) 

Nemimtm (^fjj) means to think of Buddha, and to 
think of tlie Buddha is to think ^of the merits attained through 
the mj^sterious power of the gi*eat vow^s made by the Buddha, 
which cuts asunder for all beings their bonds of birth and 
death and makes them l}orn in the Pure Land of immovable 
faith. When the mind of the devotee coincides with the great 
vows of the Buddlia, all his being—mind, action, and speech — 
is born in the being of the Buddha and attains to Ihs perfect 
enliglitenment. ” {An-iln-lwtsujr>s^^ 


Shitgaku Yamabe 
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I N my previous article on ‘‘ What is Maliayaiia Buddhism ? ” 
I said, A Being who is on the road to Biiddliaship is 
a Bodhisatfc\^a. From the J3harmakaya, the Absolute, come 
many Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which we find in the Maha- 
yaim pantheon, but never when contemplating these gods and- 
divinities must it be forgotten that all beings are divine, all 
may become gods, all are on the path of deliverance.’^ This 
gives a difterent idea to the popular conception of ‘"gods.” 
The popular conception of the so-called heathen gods is that the 
gods always repesent supreme, superhuman divinities having 
tlie qualities of the godhead, the Al^solute itself. But in 
Mahayana, this conception of the gods is incorrect, the gods 
are Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who have themselves evolved 
from lower states. A Buddha must have gone through many 
existences and have lived in lower and in liigher states. 
Tins shows at on<?e that the Buddhist conception of a “ god ” 
is quite diflerent from the popular conception of Oriental gods 
which is held in Western countries. 

A Bodhisattva is a future Buddha, one whose essence is 
perfect knowledge ; that is to say, he is a being who througli 
all his existences is destined some time to be a Buddha, hut 
until that time perfect knowledge (prajm, is still un- 

developed in liim. He exerts himself not for his owii good or 
salvation but for the good of othei*s. From this developed 
the idea of ofleiing prayers for help to the Bodliisattva, and 
tins again easily led to worshij)* Not only, however, is the 
Bodliisattva a manifestation of the Bharmakaya the Absolute ; 
but the Bodhisattva has arrived at a stage which we have 
yet to reach, at a realisation which we have yet to attain ; 
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and therefore we look tip to Mm in respect and reverence, 
and even oJEfer prayers to Mm, since by Ms own desire lie 
wishes to help other beings. What I wish to show is that 
the worship of the Mahayana Buddhas and Bodhisattvas did 
not begin as a worship jiiire and simple of a God, supreme 
and almighty, but that this worship was a process evolved 
from respect and reverence, and from requests for the Buddhist 
saint to give his aid to help spiritual development. While the 
popular conception of the ignorant masses later deteriorated 
into ordinary worship, I wish to emphasise that the con- 
ception of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas did not originate 
according to the outline of a ‘‘god,” but had its origin of 
worsMp in an entirely difrerent pMlosophical conception, and 
among comparatively ignorant Mahayana followers, I find (luite 
prominent the conception of individual Bodliisattvaship, the 
goal of attaining this exalted state upon realising the truth 
of existence. 

We find something similar to this in the Eoman Catholic 
Church. The Catholic saint sMrted as a man in the midst 
of men, not of gods ; by Ms greatness or goodness or kindness, 
he obtained an exMted position in the minds of his feUow- 
men and was reverenced and respected and admired. But as 
time went on, tMs admiration and reverence took the form of 
worship, and we liave as a result the communion of saints of 
the Catholic Church, who receive adoration and worsMp and 
who receive petitions of help from their devotees. In Maha- 
yana Buddhist temples, as in Catholic churches, we see can- 
dles lighted before the figures of the saints, and flowers and 
incense offered before them, and worshippers bending the 
knee and telling the rosary and murmuring prayers of praise 
and ],>etition. Yet just as the Catholic does not believe that 
the saints Mwe tlie powers and attributes of the supreme God, 
neither do the BuddMst worsMppers look upon their Bodhi- 
sattvas in the same light that a Christian looks upon the 
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supreme God or tlie Moliammedan worsliipper looks xipoii 
Allali. Ob the contrary, we often find a liomely familiarity 
practised towards tlie most popular of tliese Bodliisattvas and 
a prevailing thought that they still have left to them many 
of the feelings, thoughts, and sentiments of an earthly man. 

Besides these great Bodhisatfcvas who have taken on 
divine aspects through the worship of their ^xdmirers so that 
they have become the so-called gods of tha Mahayana pm- 
theon, we have another class of Bodhisattvas, those indeed 
who are historical characters, great teachers who manifested 
many of the qualities and perfections of a Bodhisattva while 
they lived on earth. Such were N^arjuna, A^vaghoslia, As- 
anga, and Vasubandhu. This is the logical consequence of 
the conception of the Dharmakaya as held by the Mahayauists. 
For does not the Dharmakaya “ universidly respond to the 
spiritual need of all sentient beings in aU times and in all 
places and at any stage of their spiritual development? And 
is it not considered by the Buddhists that all spiritual 
bodies, whatever their nationality and personality, are the 
expressions of the one omnipotent Dharmakaya ” ? 

Let us now consider the work of a Bodhisattva. As we 
liave seen before, the Bodhisattva is a being who seeks not 
Ins own good but that of his feUow-heings. If he wished, 
with the realisation of truth which he lias, he could enter at 
once into Mrvaha and leave behind him forever the contem- 
plation of evil and misery. But unlike the Sravaka and the 
Pratyekabuddha of the Hinayana, he refuses to do this and 
will not seek Nirvana until all his fellow-beings liave also 
come to their freedom. Therefore, he steps aside, as it were, 
and stands on the path to Nirvana to help others below him. 
The Bodliisattva is also willing to turn over the karma of 
his own good action for the purpose of assisting his fellow- 
beings. T his turning over of his own merit is calM pari- 
namcma, ” in Sanskrit When beings try to throw off 
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tlie fetters of ignorance, then they find a Bodhisattva ready 
to aid them and turn over for their benefit his own good 
deeds. He stands therefore to the Mahayanists as the highest 
possible conception of a manifestation of the Dharmakaya, 
•which is in essence mercy and goalness. 

In Hinayana Bnddliism the conception of the Bodhisattva 
is jilso found, but more limited in its conception. All Bud- 
dh^^s were Bodliisattvas in their former lives, but the Hinayana 
did not teach that every one may become a Buddha. This, as I 
have said before, is the characteristic featoe of Mahayana; 
for Mahayana says there is no being so humble timt it may 
3, lot aspire to be a Bodhisattva and eventually a Buddha ; in- 
deed we have onr Bodhisattvaliood latent within us, for are 
we not all manifesttitions of the Dharmakaya? 

The Bodliisattva has certain desires wliich arise in his 
Iiearh A(.*cording to Vasubandhu these ten desires or Frcmi- 
dliWias (®) are as follows : 

"‘1. Would that all the merits I have accumulated in 
the pist as well as in the present be distributed among all 
sentient beings and uiake them all aspire after supreme 
knowledge, and also that this my Prmvidhmia be constantly 
growing in strength and sustain me throughout my rebirtlrs. 

‘‘2, Would that, through the merits of my work, I may, 
wherever I am l)orn, come in the presence of all Buddhas 
and pay them homage. 

‘''3. Would that I be allowed all the time to be near 
the Buddhas like shadow following object, and never to be 
away from them. 

''4. Would tliat all Buddhas instruct me in religious 
truths as best suited to my intelligence and let me finally 
attain the five spiritual powers of the Bodhisattva. 

from D. T. SiizuM’s (Mlirm of MaJi&ydna Bmldhism, i,)p. 

310. St;e also It. de la Vtil/.e Foiissin^s article on “ Bodhisattva ” in Hastings’ 
Emyclopedm of £ihks mvl JMigwrh p, 745, 
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5. Would that I be tliorouglily conversant with scienti- 
fic knowledge as well as the first principles of religion and 
gain an insight into the truth of the Good Law. 

^'6. Would that I be able to preach untiringly the 
truth to all beings, and gladden them, and benefit them, and 
make them intelligent. 

7. Would that, through the divine power of the Buddha, 
I be allowed to travel all over the ten quarters of the world, 
pay respect to all the Buddhas, listen to their instructions in 
the Law, and universally benefit all sentient beings. 

"'8. Would that, by causing the Wheel of the Im- 
maculate Law to revolve, all sentient beings in the ten quar- 
ters of the world who may listen to my teachings or hear 
my name, be freed fr‘om aU passions and awaken in them 
the heart of intelligence {Bodhicitta), 

9. Would that I all the time accompany and protect 
all sentient beings and reniove for them things which are not 
beneficial to them and give them innumerable blessings, and 
also that through the sacrifice of my body, life, and pos- 
sessions I embrace all creatures and thereby practise the 
Eight Law, 

10. Would tliat, though practising the Law in person, 
my heart be fr‘ee from the consciousness of compulsion and 
unnaturalness, as all the Bodlaisattvas practise the Law in 
such a way as not practising it yet leaving nothing unprac- 
tised; for they have made their pranidJmias for the sake of 
all sentient beings.’" 

There are ten stages or hhumi (“hilli) of the Bodhisattva. 
These may be read of in Suzuki’s Outlines of Mcdiayami Bud- 
dhism, Chapter XII, and in L. de la Vallee Poussin’s article 
in the Encyclopedia of Beligion and Ethics, pp. 743-748. 
Briefly the stages are : 1. Pramudita the stage of 

Joyfulness ; 2. Vimala the stage of purity ; 3. Pra- 

hhalcarl the stage of brightness of mind and heart ; 
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4; the stage of radiant energy: 5. Su- 

dui'jajja the imincible stage or the stage of com- 

niand devoted to meditation; 6 . Abhirnuldil 
stage for the preservation of intelligence ; 7. Durcmgama 
ffil)? the stage of going far away, when he goes still fiir- 
thc^r in the path of knowledge; 8. Acala the im- 

niovable stage, where the Bodhisatt^^i passes beyond the 
world of becoming; 9. SddJmrnati the stage of 

gadness ; and 10. Dharmmnegka the stage of the 

clouds of Dharina, where the Bodhisattva has now attained 
to the knowledge of all things and has arrived at the summit 
of all activities. He is now a true Buddha, a being of love 
and wisdom, a true reflection of the Bharmakaya. An aspi- 
rant to Bodlhsattvaship aan comparatively easily attain the first 
seven hkfmis. He who wishes to become a Btiddha must not 
only pfiss through these ten stages or bhmvis, but by right 
meditation, works, and vows, must progress ever further on the 
|)ath. Compassion or love together with wisdom are the 
greatest virtues of the Bodhisjittva, all othei*s are inferior to 
these. But the Bcxlhisattva also practises all the other virtues 
mid above all he works, works for the good of others. In 
fact, there is no other, since all are one in the Bharmakaya. 

Sometimes one may find it difficult to^ distinguish the 
Buddha from the Bodhisattva inasmuch as reverence and 
adoration are paid to the latter in the same manner as to 
the former in the practical jisychology ’•of most of the Maha- 
yana followers. But in theory or at least as 6ir as Buddhist 
dogmatics are concerned, the distinction is definite enough ; 
for the Buddha is the one who has reached the summit of 
perfect knowledge and perfect conduct and whose every thought 
and act is conducive to the spiritual welfare of all beings, but 
the Ihiddha himself may have no special intention to do any- 
thing for them. We may say tliat he is the perfect incarnation 
of tlio Bharmakaya, or that he is the perfect idealisation of 
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liiirnaiiity. Either way, he is the highest being and the limit 
of evolution ; he is then regarded as being in possession of 
the ten powers four forms of fearlessness 

and eighteen extraordinary qualities Tlie Bo- 

dhisattva as a future Buddha is stiE on his way to perfection. 
As long as he never fails to practise the six virtues of per- 
fection (jparamY-as A'® 11^ X is practically a Buddha. 
Yet in him there may be a trace of effort, a desire to become 
a higher being, even when this has no selfish motives behind 
it/ In his inmost consciousness there may still be lurking 
the idea of practising goodness for his feEow-beings, while in 
the Buddha there are no conscious eJBforts of doing anything 
good for others; he moves as he wills, and the whole world 
is glorified ; he opens his eye, and the past, present, and 
future are seen to be a continuum of beatification. There are 
no beings to be delivered from misery, yet when the Buddha 
speaks, what a heavenly joy they feel! and each after his 
own manner is embraced in the ray of enlightenment, while 
the Buddlia Mmself uttered just a word or two. The Bodliisat- 
tva is a being destined to be a Buddlia and given assurances 
Ibr it by the Buddha, and su far he is nearer to us, being 
more human, and more intelligible to us. In essence he is a 
Buddha just as we ourselves are, but in practical Hfe he 
walks so intimately with us and among us, ever leading us 
on the higher and nobler path of love and wisdom, and fur- 
nishing us with living earthly examples of Buddhahood. 

Let us conclude by considering one of the greatest Bodhi- 
sattvas in Mahayana Buddhism. I mean Mail ju&i or^ Monju 
known in Japanese, who personifies intelli- 
gence and wisdom. Manjusri is supposed to be not only an 
ideal but to have had his origin in history and to have in- 
troduced BuddHsm from India into Nepal. We do not know 
how much truth there is in this story, but the facb is that 
he is the patron and ideal of Mahayana BuddHsm. His 
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iiiuigo is iuvarinbly found in fclie iiieditaMon lialls of tlie Zen 
toinples in Jupnn ; tliis is set np in order that the monks sitting 
on their mats in the act of meditation may have helbre them 
tlie re]:)resentaiion of one who was such a mountain of wiS“ 
dom and i'lhimination. He is often represented in the triad 
of Hak}'a,mnni, Fngen, and Monjn. Where Mbnjii represents 
wisd<_>m, Fngen or Samantabhadra (^^flf) represents love and 
is often seen seated upon an elephant on the right side of the 
]ki<ldha and hbmjii seated upon the left on a lion. While 
]\h.)n;jn has a masculine appearance, Fngen is more feminine 
and often in Japan is spoken of as a woman. 

In this trinity of Buddha, Maiijiisri, and Saniantabhadra, 
the central d<x*trine of Mahayana Buddhism is most S3nnboli- 
cally expressed. Intelligence alone is not enough, love must 
cooperate witli it, in cader to accomplish the most suhlime 
work of uuivemd salvation. Love is the m(.)ther and intelli- 
gence the ffithex’, and these two are perfectly united in the 
person of the Buddha.. This is really the principal topic of 
the Avaldnisaht Sutra, especially of the chax^ter entitled, 
“The Entrance into the Spiritual World,” which corresponds 
to the Nepalese (hmkmijuhcu In this Sutra Sudhana (#It) 
is the chief figure who inspired by Mauju&i goes through a 
long spiritual pilgriimige. He interviews all kinds of people, 
men and woman, kings and ascetics, men of immense wealth 
and women somewhat disrepuhxble, but all of whom are 
pHlosophers and saints in their own ways. He finally comes 
to Maitreya the last of the long series of fifty-three 

teachers, each of whom hxxs given him enlightening instruc- 
tions according to his or her spiritual insiglit. Maitreya 
after teaching the pious jilgrim in religion a,dvisos liim to go 
back to Mahjusri, for it was through liis m}Eterious ways 
that Sudliaua wjis able to get instructions from the various 
philosophers. When he tliinks of Mahjusri with singleness of 
heart, the Bcxlhisattva suddenly appears to him, and teaches 
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Hm to practise the deeds (fj) and resolves or desires (^) of 
Samantabhadra. Siidhana, here thronghont depicted as a youth 
seeking the light of truth, is no less than a manifestation of 
Mahjiim himself, who, through the instructions of Maitreya, 
the future Buddha, now entei^s upon the path of spiritual 
life, which is love and wisdom. 

One significant fact in the pilgrimage of Sudhana which 
must not escape our notice is that so many of the teachers 
this young Buddliist seeker of truth approached for enlighten- 
ment were women. Oriental people are generally imagined 
by the Westewiers to be indifferent to the dignity and virtue 
of womanhood, but that this view is incorrect is most eloquent- 
ly proved by Sudhana’s religious pilgrimage. Before he 
comes to Maitreya, he is embraced in the love of Mayadevi 
for mthoiit her sanctifying love he could not appear 
in the presence of the future Buddha. ^''Eternal feminity” 
thus finds expression in the conception of the Bodliisattva. 

The best example of this is seen in the popularity of 
the cult of Kwannon (or Kwan-yin in Chinese, 

Oiiginally Kwannon was not a goddess, but a god, known 
as Avalokite&vara. In Saddharmi Pundaril^^a 
lie is referred to as a great Bodhisattva, and out of the 
fulness of his heart he manifests himself in thirty-three dif- 
ferent forms in order to save every being -who approaches 
him vith a prayerful attitude of mind. Probably this qualifica- 
tion on his x>art, that is, his great, all-embracing compassionate 
heart {Mahalcarma, transformed Hm into a woman in 

the minds of the devotees. Nowadays both in China and 
Japan, no one, except scholars, ever realises that Kwannon is 
anything but a female Bodhisattva. Kwannon to the popular 
eye corresponds to the Christian conception of Maria, the 
mother of God; in &ct the so-cilled “Nursing Kwannon” 
other than “Maria with Infant Child.” 

Beatbice Lane Sueuki 



: SHINRAN, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
SHIN-SHU^ 

I T Is a singular fixcfc that though many of the earlier Bud- 
dhist Scriptures have l)een translated by competent scho- 
lars, comparatively litt^ attention has been paid to later 
Buddhist devotional writings, and this although the develop- 
ments of Buddhism in China and Japan give them the deepest 
interest reflecting the spiritual mind of those two great 
countries. They cannot however be understood without some 
knowledge of the faith which passed so entirely into their life 
that in its growth it lost some of its own infemt traits and 
t(x>k on others ra.>ted no doubt in the beginning in India 
but expanded and changed, as the features of the child may 
be forgotten in tlie face of the man and yet perpetuate the 
unbroken succession of lieredity. It is especially true that 
Japan cannot be understood without some knowledge of the 
Buddhism of the Greater Vehicle (as the developed form is 
callal) ; for it was the influence tliat moulded her youth as a 
nation, that shaped her aspirations, and was the inspiration 
of her art, not only in the written -word but in every art and 
higher handicrafsmanship that makes her what she is. What- 
ever centimes may pass or the future hold in store for her, 
Japjm cm. never lose the stamp of Buddhism in her outer or 
her spiritual life. 

The -world knows little as yet of the soul of Mahayana 
Buddhism, though much of its outer observance, and for this 
reason a crucial injustice has been done in regarding it merely 
as a degraded form of the earlier Buddhism, a rank off-shoot 

*TIus was origmally w'ritten as ** Introduction ” to Prol Shugalai 
Yamabe’s “ Wasan ” translation. It is here reprottuced with such alterations 
m are necessary to make it an independent article. — Editors. 
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of tlie teachings of the Gautama Buddha, a system of idolatry 
and priestly power from which the austere purity of the earlier 
faith has passed away. 

*; The truth is that Buddhism, like Christianity, in every 

I country where it has sowed its seed and reaped its harvest, 

along the lines indicated by the mind of that 
^ ^ The Buddliism of Japan diflers from that of Tibet 

as profoundly as the Christianity of Abyssinia from that of 
Scotland, yet both have conserved the essential principle. 

Buddhism was not a dead abstraction but a living faith, 
and it therefore grew and changed with the growth of the 
mind of man, enlarging its perception of truth. As in the 
other great fidtlis, the ascent of the Mount of Vision reveals 
worlds undreamed and proclaims what may seem to be new 
truths but are only new aspects of the Eternal. Japanese 
Buddhists still base their belief on the utterances of the 
Buddlias, but they have enlarged their concephon of the 
truths so taught, and they hold tliat the new flower and 
fruit spring from the roots that were planted in dim ages 
before the Gautama Buddha taught in India and have since 
rushed hxmdred-armed to tha sun. Such is the religious 
history of mankind and Buddliism obeys its sequence. 

The development of Mahayana Buddhism has been often 
comjiared witli that of the Christian faith from the Jewish, 
but it may be better compared with the growth of a sacerdotal 
system from the simplicities of the Gospel of St, Mark. That 
the development should have been on the same lines in idl 
essential matters of symbol and (in the mosfc important 
respects) of doctrine modified only by Eastern habits of 
thought and environment is a miracle of coincidence which 
cannot be paralleled in the world, unless it be granted that 
Chrisbianity filbering along the great trade routes of an earlier 
world joined hands with Buddhism in many unsuspected ways 
and places. Evidence is accumulating that this is so, and in 
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a measure at present almost incredible. And if it be so, if 
it be true that in spite of racial distinctions, differences of 
thonglit and circumstance, the religious thought of East and 
West has so many and so great meeting points, the hope of the 
world in things s|)iritual may lie in the recognition of tliat fact 
and in a future union now shadowed forth only in symbol and 
in a gi*eat hope. This however is no essay on Buddhism, either 
earlier or later, and what I have said is necessary to the in- 
troduction of the Jodo-Wasan^ or Psalms of the Pure Land 
which were composed by Shimmi, the founder of the Shin 
Sect, and which are a part not only of the literature but also 
of the daily worship and spiritual life of Japan. 

Buddhism passed into eJapan from China and Korea about 
1320 years ago, in or about the year 552 A.n. It adapted 
itself with perfect comprehension to the ideals of the Japanese 
px)ple, inculcating among them the teacMngs of morality 
common to the great faiths with, in addition, the spiritual 
unction, the passion of love and sympathy, self-devotion and 
compassion in wliich Buddhism and Christianity are alike 
pre-eminent. The negative side of Buddhism, with its passion- 
less calm and self-renunciation is the only one that has been 
realised in the West, and the teachings of Mahayana which 
Iiave borne fruit and flower, visible to all the world, of happi- 
ness, courtesy, kindliness in the spiritual attitude of a whole 
people, have never received the honour which was their due. 

For with the Buddhist faith, there came the germ of the 
belief that tlie Gautama Buddha in his own grandeur bore 
witness to One Greater — ^the Amitabha or Arnida Buddha,— 
that One who in boundless Light abideth, life of the Universe, 
without colour, without form, the Lover of man, his Protector 
and Eefuge. He may, he must, be w’-orshij^ped, for in Him 
are all the essential attributes of Deity, and He, the Saviour 
of mankind, Ixas prepared a pure land of peace for his 
^rvants, beyond the storms of life and death. Tins belief 
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eventually crystallised and became a dogma in tlie faitli of 
tlie Pure Land, known in Japan as Jodo Sliinsliii, a faitli 
held by the majority of the Japanese people. It is a belief 
which has spread also in Eastern Siberia, many parts of 
China, Hawaii, and in fact wherever the Japanese race has 
spread. And the man who stated this belief for all time was 
Shinran Shonin. 

He was born in the year 1175 A. D. near City-Eoyal 
Kyoto, the ancient capital of Japan. He .was a son of one 
of the noblest families, in close connection with the Imperial 
House, and had it not been for the passion for truth and the 
life of the spirit which consumed liim, his history would have 
been that of the many other brilliant young men who sank 
into mere courtiers — '^Dwellers above the Clouds,’’ as the 
royalties and courtiers of the day were called among the 
people. But the clear air above the clouds in wHch Ms 
spirit spread its wings was not that of City-Koyal, and the 
way opened before him as it has opened before many a saint 
of the Christian Church, for wMle still a child he lost both 
his parents, and so, meditating on the impermanence of mortal 
life and seeing how the feshion of this world pisses away, he 
abandoned Hs title and became a monk in one of the noble 
monasteries, whose suce^sors still stand glorious among the 
pine woods above Lake Biwa. 

These were not only monasteries hut seats of learning as 
in Europe in the Middle Ages, and here the Doctrines -were 
subjected to brilliant analysis and logical subtleties which had 
almost superseded the living faith. In that cold atmosphere 
the spirit of Shinran Shonin could not spread its wings though 
for twenty years he gave his thoughts to its empty glitter. 
Therefore, at the age of twenty-nine he cast it all behind 
him and in deep humility cast himself at the feet of the great 
teacher Honen, who in the shades of Higashiyama %vas setting 
forth the saving power of the Eternal One who abideth in the 
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liigM and in wliom is no darkness, the Bnddlia of Boundless 
Light* And in this place and from this naan Shinran received 
enlightenment. 

Life now lay before Hm as a problem* Unlike as the 
two men are in character and methods, his position resembled 
that of Martin Lnther on quitting the Ohnrch of Eome. For 
the Biiddlhst monastic rule requires its members to be home- 
less, celibate, vegetarian, and here, like Luther, Shinran joined 
issue with them. To his mind the attaimnent of man lay in 
the harmonious development of body and spirit, and in the 
fulfilment, not the negation of the ordinary human duties* 
Accordingly, in his thirty-first year, after deep consideration 
he married the daughter of prince Kiijo Kanezane, Chief 
Minister of the Emperor and head of one of the greatest 
houses in Japan, and in that happy union he tasted four 
years of simple domestic joy during which a son was born to 
him. Then the storm broke. 

Trouble was stirred up by the orthodox Buddlhst Church 
with evil reports which reached the ears of the Emperor and 
Shinran was sent into banishment in the lonely and primitive 
province of Echigo, a terrible alternative for a man of noble 
birth, and refined culture* He took it however with perfect 
serenity as a mission to those rmtaught and neglected people 
and into their darkness he brought the light of the Father of 
Light, and the people flocked to the warmth and wonder of 
the new hope, and heard him gladly* The story is told by a 
contemporary whom I have thus rendered; “In the spring of 
the third year of the era of Eennin, the age of Shinran Slionin 
was twenty-nine* Driven by the desire for seclusion he 
departed to the monastery of Yoshimizu. For as his day was 
so remote from the era of the Lord Buddlia and the endurance 
of man in the practice of religious austerity was now weakened, 
he would fain seek the one broad, straight way that is now 
made plain before us, leaving behind Mm the more devious 
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and difficult roads in -wMcli lie liad a long time wandered. 
For so it was tliat Honen Shonin, tlie great teaclier of tlie 
Doctrine of the Land of Pure Light, had taught him plainly 
of the inmost heart of the Faith raising up in him the &m 
foundation of that teaching. Therefore he certainly received 
at that time the true meaning of the Divine Promise of 
universal salvation and attained unto the imperishable faith 
by which alone the ignorant can enter into Nirvana without 
condition or price. 

^‘ From the province of Echigo Shinran passed onward to 
that of Hitachi, and entered into seclusion at Inada, that 
little village of the region of Kasama. Yery lonely was his 
dwelling, yet many disciples sought after him, and though the 
humble door of the monastery was closed against them many 
nobles and lesser persons thronged into the village. So his 
hope of spreading abroad the Holy Teaching was MiSUed, and 
his .desire to bring joy to the people was satisfied. Thus he 
declared that the revelation vouchsafed to him in the Temple 
of Eokkakii by the Bodhisattva of Pity was indeed made 
manifest.” 

It is that revelation which speaks in the Psalms ( Wasm) 
— the love, aspiration, passion for righteousness and humility, 
which axe the heart of all the grbat religious utterances of the 
world. 

Alas for me, Shinran, the ignorant exile, who sinks into 
the deeps of the great ocean of human affections, who toils 
to climb the high mountains of worldly prosperity, and is 
neither glad to be with them who return no more to illusion, 
not takes delight in approaching more nearly to true enlighten- 
ment. O the pity of it. 0 the shame of it! ” 

This cry alternates with the joy of perfect aspiration, and 
it is that which keeps those Psalms in warm human touch 
with the spirituality that is neither of race or time, but for 
eternity. 
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He. .was, sixtj-two jmrs of- age wlien lie returned fi-Giii 
exile to City-Eoyal and thoiigli lie made it Ms centre it was 
liis liome no more. He wandered from place to place, teacHng 
as lie went, after tlie manner of tlie Biiddlms. At tlie age 
of ninety Ms strengtli suddenly failed, and tlie next day lie 
pissed away in perfect peace. . . 

Sucli were tlie ont^'ard eyents of Ms He; Ms own 
writing must give tlie Mstorj^ of Ms soul. His teacMngs 
today are spread far and wide in the land of Ms birth, and 
are an inspiration to millions within and without its shores. 
In him was the harmonised spirit of Buddhism at its highest, 
woven warp and weft with the BusMdo^that was the spirit 
of Japam Those who can enter into the heart of Shinran 
Shoiiin will have gained understanding of the heart of a 
mighty people which is said to be impossible of Western 
i^eading, and yet in its essentials is simple as the heart of a 
child. 


L. Adams Beok 


THE AVATMISAKA SUTRA (KEGON-KYO) 

{E'pitommd) 

CHAPTER IV 

A t tLat moment all tlie BodHsattvas (^j^) and Devarajas 
(553E) were assembled to listen, to tbe various 
doctrines of tlie Bnddlia conceived an idea to ask Mm ques- 
tions concerning them, when, through the miraculous power 
of the Buddha, the following gathas were heard rising from 
among the ofrerings : 

By virtue of the discipline practised thronghout inmimer- 
able kalpas, 

The Buddha obtained enlightenment by himself, and 
appeared on earth, 

And in the innumerable kalpas tliat are to follow, 

He will be like unto rain and cloud to the parcMng 
world. 

He giveth all beings power by putting an end to their 
doubts, 

He giveth them the bliss of perfect enlightenment by 
brushing off all the sufferings of life. 

The Bodhisattvas innumerable, 

Bolding their hands with singleness of heart look up to 
" the Most Exalted One. 

May we be blessed, 

By entering truly upon the path of the Dharmaraja 

By abiding immovably in this exalted state, 

And by witnessing the Buddha’s infinite virtues! 
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Tlie Buddba-laBd is as limitless as the ocean; 

A world of sentient beings is also as boundless as tlie 
' ocean, 

The world of spirituality is absolutely beyond biiman 
comprehension, 

And the means b}" which aU. sentient beings disciplined 
by the Buddha are infinite; — 

May we be informed of all these! 

The Buddha who read all these thoughts enter fcained by 
the Bodhisattvas emitted from his countenance rays of spiri- 
tuality infinitely majestic. These rays filled all the worlds, 
formed all the worlds, poured out blessings like clouds over 
all worlds, and expounded the holy doctiines of the Buddha 
for the sake of the Bodhisattvas, who through these rays were 
enabled to see into the World of Lotus-Treasure infinite in 
extension. The Bodhisattvas, by virtue of the miraculous 
power of the Buddlia and enveloped in these rays, sang as 
follows : 

TeacMng all sentient beings tlirough innumerable kalpas, 

The Buddha hath now attained perfect enlightenment, 

Tills inmost heait and pure faith are solemnly guarded, 

Fulfilling all the deeds belonging to the Bodhisattva, 

He resteth in the power indescribably solid. 

His exquisite voice resoundeth all through the ten quarters 
of the universe, 

Filling up all the minds with the wisdom of Truth ; 

Therefore, O ye, sons of the Buddlia, who are in posses- 
sion of innumerable excellent virtues, come unto Tatha- 
gata 

Who now preacheth the Vows made by all the Buddhas 
pist, present, and future, 

And in whose one sentence* are embodied innumerable 
holy Scriptures. 
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TMnk of the ocean of wisdom in the Buddha’s possessioHj, 
How Kmitless! how glorious! 

The Law of Absolute Truth is revealed there in its 
perfection, 

Universally illuming all the holy doctrines. 

CHAPTER V 

At that moment all the Bodliisattvas, limitless in number, 
with all their retainers came from all the quarters to the holy 
assemblage, and bathed by the -rays of spirituality they all 
sang out : 

The light of the Buddha, 

With a voice most exquisitely melodious, 

Preacheth about the deeds of the Bodlhsattva; 

These merits abounding, 

Have filled every quarter of the world. 

In every one of these rays there are innumerable rays, 
The Buddha’s mercy and compassion, who can fathom 
its limits? 

To see all things with an eye of wisdom, 

This is where a son of the Buddha abideth. 

All the Buddha-lands are revealed at the point of a 
single hair, 

And all the wwlds are shaken, 

And yet there are no beings cherishing any sense of fear. 

In every particle of dust there are present Buddhas in- 
numerable, 

Revealing innumerable worlds of indescribable sublimity ; 
And they are perceived in one thought, 

And all the kalpas past, i)resent, and future are also 
manifested in one thought : 
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.■:THs tli 8 spiritual ;xx)wer of the Buddha, ' how free and 

, ^ ' iinobstracted ! 

The cle'3cl3 of Samantabhadra are fulfilled in per- 

, fecMoii, 

And all sentient beings are thereby thoroughly cleansed, 

O ye, sons of the Buddha, tlirough the power of his 
sphitual freedom, 

Every particle, even the smallest roareth like unto a lion. 

At that moment the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, tlirough 
the miraculous power of the Buddha, looked into all the worlds 
and all the deeds and desires and pleasures of sentient beings, 
he also looked upon all the Buddhas past, present, and future. 
Having finished the sinvey he spoke to the congregation of 
the great Bodhisattvas gathering like the ocean : O ye, sons 

of the Buddha, the rise and fall of all the Biiddha-lands, and 
the wisdom of the Buddhas which is free from defilement, — these 
are beyond the limits of our understanding. But, by virtue 
of the miraculous jiower of the Buddha, I will now preach 
to you cxmcerning the holy doctrines of the Buddhas to make 
all sentient beings entn* into the Buddha’s wisdom as deep as 
the, ocean.” 

Samantabhadra then rose from Hs meditation, deep and 
far-extending, when the world shook in six different wayst 
and the brilliant golden coloured clouds decorated with the 
precious treasures spread all over the sky, and made all sentien, 
beings feel within themselves a sense of repose and Joy. 
Every hair-hole in the body of the Tathagata and the variously 
illuminating rays sang forth in the fallowing gathas: 

Tlie Bodhisattva Samantabbadra manifesting himself in all 
the Buddha-lands, 

Sitteth on a Lion-seat ornamented with sacred lotus- 
flowers ; 

And again manifesting himself in infinite forms, 
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Practising all tlie meritarions deeds also countless in 
number, 

He preaclietli tbe Law with a mos^ exquisite voice and 
in perfect eloquence. 

The reason why he enjoyeth such a w^onderfiil power of 
freedom. 

Is because he hath grasped the very principle of the 
vows originally made by the Buddha ; ^ 

His apparent body, like unto empty space, 

Cometh from the suchness of things and depsndeth not 
upon the Buddha-l^d: 

In order to teach all beings according to their endowments, 

He manifesteth himseK in infinite forms. 

At that moment the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra wishing 
to gladden the hearts of the audience, recites the fcllowing 
gathas 

While the wisdom of the Buddha is as deep and his 
merits are as boundless as the ocean, 

Keaching the limits of the Buddha-lands which extend 
infinitely, 

Each imagines, according to his vision and capacity, 

That the Wheel of the Law is made to revolve just ibr 
Ms own sake. 

As all sentient beings are as unfathomable as the ocean, 

So is the spirituality of Biiddhaliood beyond the under- 
standing. 

All beings are ever hankering afbar evil things, and 
attached to falsehoods, 

And are unable to understand the truth that knowth no 
equal. 

When your minds are fed in the spring of merits, 
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And come in coatacfc witli fclie wise, 

Toil always put yourselves under the protection of all 
.the Buddhas, 

Whereby ultimately realising the true wisdom. 

Those who are kept away from every flattery are pure 

" in heart, 

Whose compassion knows no limits, and whose faith is 
ever progressive, — 

They will listen to the Law and be blessed with infinite 

joy. 

All the Buddha-lands and all the Buddhas themselves, 

Are manifested in my own being, freely and without 
hindrance, 

And even at the point of a single hair a Buddha-land is 
perceivable. 

At that moment Samantabhadra addressed to the as- 
semblage of the Bodhisattvas, thus : O ye, sons of the 

Buddha, every one of the world is made up from a combina- 
tion of causes and conditions as innumerable as particles of 
dust. Either through the miraculous power of the Buddha, 
or from the naturalness of things, or from the karma (^) of 
sentient beings, or from the power inherent in the enlightened 
minds of the Bodhisattvas, or as the result of the meritorious 
deeds accumulated by the Buddha, all the worlds countless in 
number, have come into existence.” 

Then the Bodhisattvas recited more gathas: 

The spiritual state of all beings is beyond comprehension, 

And fcom their karma arise all kinds of worlds; 

When the minds are pollnted the country grows defiled. 

As their karma varies so do their worlds- 

When a Bodhisattva practiseth the deeds of mercy (or 
8armnkibhadm\ 
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His walk will be in a world always pure and immaciilatey 
And bis merits are like those of the Biiddba, 

Giving birth to infinite worlds like those of the Tathagata. 

The Buddha-lands as innumerable as particles of dust, 
Are raised from one thought cherished in the mind of 
the Bodliisattva of mercy {Samantahhadra)^ 

Who, practising meritorious deeds in numberless kalpas, 
hath led all beings to the Truth ; 

A Buddha-land resteth in every particle of dust, 

And the spirit of the Buddha like a cloud covereth and 
protecteth it. 

All the Buddha-lands rise from one’s own mind, 

And have infinite forms, 

Sometimes pure, sometimes defiled they are in various 
cycles of enjoyment or suffering. 

All things are ever revolving and ever changing. 

The ocean of karma defies measm-ement, 

And even at the end of a single hair, 

Buddha-lands, infinite and boundless, ai*e seen in Ml 
decoration. 

From time out of mind Samantabhadra hath come 

in contact with the wise and hoty, 

And hath practised all deeds pure and miraculously free, 
Whereby all beings without exception are bathed in a 
spring of mercy, 

And all the Buddha-lands are on tliat account thoroughly 
cleansed. 

With a heart infinitely pure and immaculate, 

He firmly believeth in the Buddha; 
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. x4s tlie poweiv.of salvation liidden in Patience 
is .free from defilement, 

Biiddlia-lands expanding like tlie ocean are most 
exquisitely decorated, „ 

Tlie I3odliisattva Samantabliadra further talked about the 
appearance of the Buddha on earth in this wise: 

With means countless in number, 

Creating all the Buddha-lands, 

In response to the yearnings of sentient beings, 

The Buddha hath come to the Avorld, 

The spiritual body of the Tathagata is incomprehensible, 
With no form, with no materiality, nothing is comparable 
to it ; 

However, he assumeth a form for the sake of sentient 
beings, 

Whereby making himself visible to those who receive his 
instTOctions. 

He preacheth sometimes the vehicle incomprehensible, 
Sometimes the One Buddha Vehicle; 

For in response to the yearnings of sentient beings. 

He knoweth infinite ways of leading them to the Truth. 
He who hath attained perfect enlightenment ah by Inmself, 
* Saveth sometimes only the chosen few, 

But sometimes l>eings numberless he delivereth in a 
period of one thought. 

The Buddha’s voice reacheth throughout the ten quarters 
of the world, 

In response to the yearnings of all beings. 

And never eeaseth even to the end of eternity. 

Rising from the overflowing ocean of mercy, 

And exhausting all possible means of deliverance, 

Tlie Buddlia revealeth himself to the eyes of all beings. 
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Then the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra proceeded to talk 
about the Universe of Lotiis-treasure. “ O ye, sons of Buddha, 
this universe of Lotus-treasure is the one originally created 
by Vairocana Buddha by practising during innumer- 

able kalpas all the deeds of Bodhisattva. During each kalpa 
he made offerings to the Tathagatas as numberless as particles 
of dust, and in each Buddha-land he practised all the meritorious 
deeds based on his vows which were also as numberless as 
particles of dust.” 

This Buddlia-land was praised in the following songs. 
This land is ornamented with the precious treasures, 
Each of which emits, like a cloud, rays of light, 
Destroying all the sufferings of life and establishing all 
beings in the Way. 

Scented water is overflowing in the lakes, 

Where the holy flowers in bloom are shining and whirling 
about, 

And voices of joy are heard everywhere in the krncl. 

On the other side of the railings mounted with |)earls, 
The holy trees in rows stand on either side of the 
passageway, 

And a music melodiously enlightening, 

Is exquisitely played praising the Three Treasures 

The network of treasures rubbing against one another 
produces a sound like a Buddha’s voice, 

The Law of all the Bodhisattvas and of all the Buddhas 
Together with deeds of Samantabhadra and voices of the 
Buddha’s vows. 

Are always heard on that side of the spiritual world. 

{To 1)6 cmitimed) 


EDITORIAL 

"f T is to be most distinctly understood tlmt tHs is not a 
^ sectarian magazine, not an organ of any special sect of 
Buddliism, whose characteristic teachings are to be promulgated 
here. It is true that tliree of the promoters of The Eastern 
Buddhist Society belong to the Shin Sect and that the editorial 
office of the magazine is now in the Library of a Shin-shu 
univemity. The editors themselves are students of Zen Bud- 
dhism, but this does not mean that they liave a sort of partisan 
spirit which makes them write exclusively for Zen. They are 
in fact not at all so narrow-minded, their sympathy is broad 
enough to cover all kinds of human beliefe that have any 
foundation in a genuine experience of the soul. The object 
of this magazine as was plainly announced in the first number 
is solely to expound the spirit of Mahayana Buddhism and 
disseminate its knowledge among non-Buddhist peoples. It 
has a far larger scope tlaan being a sectarian organ. Our 
standpoint is that the Mahayana ought to be considered one 
whole, indivisible thing and no sects, especially no sectarian 
prejudices, to be recognised in it, except as so many pliases 
or aspects of one fundamental truth. In this respect Buddhism 
and Christianity and all other religious beliefa are not more 
than variations of one single original Faith, deeply inbedded 
in the human soul. Why then should we confine ourselves 
into a narrow channel and survey the world from there? 
Therefore, even when we state that we are exponents and 
propagators of Mahayana Buddhism, we do so from a broader 
point of view, and not from any bias or sectarianism. Lest 
our axmoun<^ment in the first number should be misinterpreted 
if that could be possible, we reproduce it here in part. 
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conformity witli one of the provisions made by the 
Eastern Bnddlhst Society, we liave decided to publish the 
present magazine. It is to appear bi-monthly, that is, six 
issues a year, containing about 384 pages in all. We should 
like to publish it more frequently, but all depends on how 
the public support it. 

A few words may not be amiss to preface the publica- 
tion of this sort of a magazine. In the first place Buddhism, 
especially Mahayana, is very much misunderstood in the 
West, It is forgotten that Buddhism is a living force still 
actively at work in moulding the destiny of the East. It 
may be found clustered with many superstitions of antiquated 
beliefe, but this is also the case with other living religions. 
As long as everything living has its historical background, 
it is inevitable that it harbours something of anachronism in 
it. The thing, however, is to dig into the essence of the 
matter, and this is what is undertaken by the present magazine. 
If our humble attempt succeeds even to a modest extent in 
dispelling some of the misunderstandings entertained by foreign 
critics concerning the true spirit of Mahayana Buddhism, we 
shall be content with the result. 

^‘Aesthetically, the Japanese arts come from Buddhism, 
without which Kyoto and Kara, two main birthplaces of the 
arts in Japan, would have long been robbed of their attrac- 
tions. Even the minor arts such as tea-ceremony, flower- 
arrangement, landscape-gardening, and the composing of Hok- 
ku or Haiku, aU of which are now closely interwoven with 
our daily life, would have suffered greatly if the influence of 
Buddhism had been withdrawn from the culture of the Japanese 
people. The art of fencing so vitally concerned with the 
making of the samurai in the olden days, strange to say, 
was also the outcome of the Buddhist doctrine of life and 
death. 

“Ethically, the teaching of mercy based on the idea of 
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oneness of all tilings lias deeply affected' the Oriental 
outlook of, .life. The doctrine, of karma and' tiansmigra- 
.tiori has .also left its moral marks on the people.. Even in 
these days of science and free research, we have Buddhist 
masses read over the dead, human or animal, that helped the 
specialists to be enlightened on some obscure points in anatomy, 
bacteriology, medical chemistry, and so forth. 

Philosophically, as an Indian product, Buddhism is highly 
tinged with intellectualisin. Before the introduction of Western 
sciences, Buddhism has been the storehouse of logic, meta- 
physics, theology, psychology, and cosmology. One of the 
chief reasons why so readily the Japanese could assimilate 
the highest flights of Western intellect was no doubt due to 
the Buddhist training through which the Japanese have gone 
for many long centuries. When all these facts are considered, 
we realise how much BuddHsm has done for the Japanese 
and for the East generally. 

** Lastly, Japan is a sealed country to the outside world 
as frir as schokrly wmik on Buddhism is concerned. This is 
inevitable owing to the linguistic difficulties. Of course, 
Japanese Buddhism has its own problems which axe not 
necessarily of interest to other peoples. But as one of the 
modem nations Japan cannot stand away from the rest of 
the Avoiid, • not only politically and socially, but intellectually 
and spiritually. It wiU therefore be one of the functions of 
tliis magazine to report scholarly activities in this country in 
connection with the study of Buddhism. 

“ Hinayana Buddhism in PMi has found many able expo- 
nents, but the study of Buddlnsm in Sanskrit and especially 
in Tibetan and Chinese has not been so zealously pursued. 
Except by a handful of scholars, Buddlnsm known as IVIahayana 
has not yet received scholarly labour. In fact, Buddlnsm 
preserved and expounded in the Chinese language is a veri- 
table store-house where not only the lost Indian wisdom but 
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tlie genius of tlie entire East lies buried and awaits a tlioroiigli 
excavation. Besides its being a liring faitli, Maliayaiia Bud- 
dliism is, wdien it is Mstorically considered, a great monument 
of tlie liiiman soul. Its struggles, its yearnings, and its 
triiimpliant and joyful cries are all recorded in it. Tlie 
Mabayiina, tlierefore, is not tlie sole lieritage of the East, and 
must be made accessible to the West.’’ 

The editorial office of The Eastern Buddhist has been 
transferred to Kyoto, as the editors are now associated with the 
Otani Buddhist University (Otani Daigaku) of the Shin Sect. 
Kyoto is a city or rather the city of Buddhist temples and 
Shinto shrines. Wherever one’s steps are directed one is 
greeted with them, and almost every one of them has an 
illustrious history, sometimes most closely connec^ted with 
the Imperial Family and with the advancement of culture in 
the country. At Mount Hiyei which presents a commanding 
view in the east of the city tliere is the heridquarters of the 
Tendai Sect, wdiile in the southern quarters where now the 
Railway Station is stituated we have one of the Shingon 
head-temples and the two Hongwanjis of the Shin sect. The five 
centers of Zen Buddhism are scattered over the city and at each 
one of these temples there is attached a monastery where 
Zen discipline goes on as in the olden days. Take away all 
these temples and shrines and monasteries from Kyoto, and 
not only would the city lose its picturesqueness and its classical 
jispects, but the country as a whole would sufter the loss of its 
most precious art treasures. But the question is whether the 
present-day Enddliists of Japan are satisfied with the Hstorical 
value of their religion, that is, with its past glory and its 
past contribution to the culture of the Japanese people. History 
never pauses, it always moves forwards, and if the ]3ndclhists 
forget to advance with the tide, they ai’e sure to be left beliind. 
We ivant to xB‘ox)agate the spirit of Buddliism in wliicli we 
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firmly believe, liiifc at tlie same time we must imderstaDd it 
as quite Ml of organic '\dtality wMclx can assimilate other 
things for its own constant development. If old Biiddliisin 
created Kyoto, a new oiie ought to be growing in the meantime 
to form its new center somewhere in the Far East. When 
Kyoto is too busy in maintaining its old traditions and arts, 
it may steadily be iiiidermining itself. To a certain extent, 
let the past bury the past, in order that Buddhism may grow 
more and more in vitalitj' and in its assimilating power. 

There are various indications to show that new interest 
is awakened in the study of Buddliism in Japan. One of 
them is the publication of some of the important Buddhist 
scriptures in the Japanese language and that of the sacred 
texts of the different sects of Buddhism in a handy collected 
form. Up to now all the texts and scriptures of Buddhism 
liave been stadied in the Chinese translations except such as 
were wiitten by the eTapanese Fathers especially for the common 
people. This miturally confined the study of Buddhism to those 
wdio were especially conversant in classical Chinese and also 
in Buddhist terminology. Whatever defects there were in the 
methods of propagation of the Buddhist teachings they were 
principally concerned with the enormous amount of the liter- 
ature and its liighly intellectual character. These as it wer^ 
overwhelmed those who at all entertained the idea of delving 
into its secrets. If possible, a new translation in Japanese 
may be attempted from such original Sanskrit texts as are 
still extant, but this will Lack in historical or traditional 
authority which plays a very important role in things ap- 
I^aling to the emotional life. While such an attem|pt is a 
great desideratum in many ways and is really one of the 
objects of the Eastern Buddhist Society, probably the easiest 
and at the same time an eflSdent method of propigating Bud- 
dHsm m well as tliat of stimulating its study wdU be con- 
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verfciiig tlie CMnese translation into readable Jax3aiiese. Tliat 
tlie pnblication of snob works finds good public support sliows 
where the tide of thought is tending at present in this country. 
That a certain class of literature shows an inclination to take 
its subject-matters from the rich mine of Buddhist lore, also 
testifies to the fact above referred to. Byakuren’s Anglimulay 
Kurada’s Slinrmi SMiiin and Im Disciples, Naka’s Devadcdki, 
Takaji’s The Blood of the Larger Amitayur 8utm, and othem, 
treat the subjects from quite a modern point of view while 
retaining the spirit of Buddhism. We know that the lives of 
such pei*soBages as Niclhren, Honen, and Shinrau liave been 
dramatically treated and staged. But the treatment was con-" 
ventional and there was almost nothing appealing to the 
modern critics. Things are however growing difierent now. 
Buddhism is being supplied with new blood by these young 
writers. 

Owing to the removal of the editorial office, the editors 
Imve not been able to publish the x)resent number in time. 
But as they get settled gradually in the new quarter the 
work will proceed regularly. 
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IT was some time tigo that Dr Emiyti Nanjo, President of 
the Otani Biiddliist University, completed a revision of the 
Lcmiavcdam Sutra after elaborate codification of the various 
MSS., but owing to difficulties in '.obtaining the Devanagari 
characters in this country, the printing of Dr Nan jo’s MS. has 
been delayed. But thanks to the indefatigable and most de- 
voted efforts on the part of Hs students, he will be able be- 
fore long to see the ^publication of the aforesaid Buddhist text, 
the first undertaking of the kind ever attempted in Japan. 
The making of the matrixes, the casting of various types of 
the Devanagari, tlieir finish and final setting in a galley— these 
are all being done by the disinterested students, as a work of 
this nature promises no commercial return. The Lanhavatam 
Sutra is one of the important Mahay toa writings, in which 
the doctrine of the Tathagata-garbha and Alayavijiiana is ex- 
pounded, and it is noted as the text book which BodM- 
Dharma, the founder of Zen Buddhism in China, handed to 
Ms disciple, Yeka, as containing the main principles of his 
teachings. 

Dr Zennosuke Tsuji, of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
Mis been awarded a prize by the Imperial Academy for his 
work on the history of Japanese Buddliism. The learned 
author has unearthed from piles of old documents preserved 
in various temples and other places many obscure and hither- 
to altogether neglected points in the BuddMst records of 
Japan. Some of the historical personages -whose political 
careers completely overshadowed their inner lives appear in 
this w’'ork*in quite a different colour fr'om what has popularly 
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been known. Tlie antlior also proves liow tlioroiigHy the 
teachings of Buddhism permeated the life of the nation. 
The book is intensely interesting reading. 

In the death, on April 25, of the Bight Eevereud Kwam- 
mu Hoiio, of the Jodo Sect, who was the Lord Abbot of 
Zojoji, Tokyo, we lose one of the old school representatives of 
Buddliism. He was over ninety when death overtook him in 
the midst of liis religious function. His whole life was de- 
votion itself. Such a loss is hard to replace in these days. 

Keverend Sekizen Arai, of Sojiji, which is one of the 
main temples belonging to the Soto Sect, departed for America 
early in June, to attend the dedication of a new Soto temple 
built in Honolulu. After that, he is expected to proceed to 
the United States of America on a general tour of obseiwation. 

Mr Tenga Terarnoto, professor of the Tibetan language, 
in Otani Buddhist University, has just completed a Japanese 
translation of a History of Bvddhism in Khotan by an anony- 
mous native writer who compiled the book in 1187, of the 
Western era, while he was in Tibet. The materials utilised 
by the author comprise such works as ‘‘Prophecies Concern- 
ing Khotan” by Samgha Vardbana, an Indian monk who 
visited Khotan in the seventh century, and the Sutnis known 
in Chinese as the 

history opens with accounts of the first establishment of the king- 
dom of Khotan by Gostana, son of king Asoka in 253 B. c. It 
tells in detail how Buddhism was iSrst introduced there by the 
Indian monk Vairocana in 83 B. c,, when Vijana Sambhava was 
the reigning king of the country it also tells in what relations 
the country stood as far as Buddhism was concerned to the 
neighboring nations in central Asia as well as to Tibet and 
China. The work extends as late as 1187 a. n. and besides the 
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lixsbory of Biicldlusiii ifc is full of enliglatening records con- 
cerning tlie culture and political status of tlie country generally. 
One interesting fact is tliat while Khotan is sometimes re-r 
garded even ^is the original birth-place of the Mahayana 
Buddhist scriptures the author of the present work seems to 
li'bve made use of some of the so-called Southern Buddhist 
documents as is seen in some of the words he mentions* 
Another item of significance is that the work refers to two 
Kanishkas, tlmt the one styhng himself as Kanika lived in 
the first century before Christ while the other properly known 
as Kanishka reigned in India early in the first century after 
Christ* When this important translation in Japanese is made 
jw-’cessible to tlie public, we will make further and fuller note 
of it ■ 

* We intended to compile a list of the Buddhist periodicals 
published in this country, sectmian and unsectarian, followed 
by the titles of some of tlie more important articles that have 
recently aippeared in them. For such a list will show Buddhist 
Biiideuts abroad what kind of work is going on in Japan with 
regard to the scholarly activities in tins field. Unfortunately, 
ho^vever, this is to be postponed yet for some future number. 

The Eastern Branch of Hongwanji has recently completed 
collecting statistics regarding its various fields of activity. We 
are told that the census shows many interesting and informing 
results. When the other Buddhist sects follow this example 
we shall be able to know the exact status of Buddhism in 
Japan. The Eiistern Hongwanji expects to take a census every 
five years after tins. In one of the coming numbers some of 
the results may be xjublished. 

Professor Gessho Sasaki, of Otani Univeisity, and one of 
the organisers of tne Eastern Buddlnst Society, will start on 
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a toiir of observation abroad about tlie time when this number 
will be out. He will stay away about a year. 

Of our new contributors, Professor Sensho Murakami is 
professor of Buddhism in the Imperial University of Tokyo 
and his work on Synthetic Buddhism ” (in fJapanese) is one 
of his best known books. L. Adams Beck is a writer on 
Oriental subjects and contributor to the Atlantic Monthly^ Asia, 
and other magazines and has travelled much in the East. 

The following letter has been received by the Editors : 
To the Editors of The Eastern BuddMst : 

Wandering into my favorite book-shop and looking 
over the new books my eyes were attracted to The Eadem 
BuddliisL I had never heard ‘ of such a magazine, but as I 
was always seeking light on the Buddhist point of view I 
bought a copy. To my gi*eat delight at last I had found help 
and understanding. In America I formed the idea tliat all 
Buddhism taught was nothing more than idol, shrine, and 
superstitious woi‘ship. To be able to read in good clear 
English the articles in tliis magazine is a pleasure and 
enlightenment. 

I look forward to the future numbers with eagerness and 
hope that the high standard set may be kept up. 

I know many seekers in English S}}eaking countries will 
hail with great satisffiction a magazine of this desciiption. 

Sincerely, 

A Seeker for Tinith, 

P. A. PUELEB. 

Tokyo, Japan, 



THE 

BUDDHIST WAY TO PEACE 

Ofcliers may linrfc and harm, but let 
tis follow the path of liarmlessness. 

Obliers may MU, but let iis abstain 
from all slangliter. 

Ofcbers may steal, but let ns commit 
no theffc or robbery, 

Ofcliers may live iincbastety, bnfc let 
ns lead a chaste life. 

OLhers may lie, but let ns be trntlifiiL 

Others may slander, but let ns be 
cantions in blaming others. 

Others may say nnMnd tilings, bnt 
let ns be always kindly in onr speech. 

Others may have idle talk, bnt let 
ns not chatter in vain. 

Others may be greedy, bnt let ns 
keep onr mind away from greed. 

Others may be malevolent, but let ns 
be benevolent. 

Others may be given to wrong nnder- 
standing and wrong-mindedness, bnt let ns 
cultivate right nndemtanding and right- 
mindedness. 
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WHAT IS THE TRUE SECT OP THE 
PURE LAND? 

I 

T he True Sect, as the name indicates, is a religion founded 
upon the truth, which is real, eternal, unchangeable, 
standing against falsehood, impermanence, and proYisionality. 

What is the true man? What is the true Buddha? 
Wliat is the true way of living ? And how do we know the 
true Buddha? How do we become all true men? How do 
we enter upon the path of true living? These are the 
questions that have been disturbing our minds ever since the 
dawn of human intelligence. Wliat the True Sect now proposes 
is to give these questions an easy solution so that all kinds 
of people, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, young and old, 
could understand it and practise it -i^ithout much difficulty 
in their daily lives. The key lies in Paitli. 

II 

According to the records, it was about one hundred and 
sixteen years after the Nirvana of the Buddha that the 
initiation of a monk called Mahadeva into the Brother- 

hood was the cause of a disruption among the Buddhisis, the 
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xmity of wHcli liad so far been kept intact. Tlie question 
was io ' decide wiietiier Faitb or tbe dogma comes first' : in 
npbolding tlie true spirit of BnddMsm. 

Maluideya was the son of a merchant in Madhnra and 
is said to have committed three grave crimes, after which he 
wandered away from his home, but always tormented by the 
knowledge of his depravity. He could not endure the torture 
of his conscience any longer when he entered the Kurkutarama 
an^ joined the Buddhist Brotherhood. He was saved and 
attained Arhatship, but his views concerning certain points in 
the creeds of Buddhism as were entertained by the Buddhist 
followers of those days greatly conflicted with the orthodox 
views held by the Elders. Mahadeva and his adherents 
thus came to form a separate Brotherhood to be known 
as the Mahasanghika School. 

These, were the days when the so-called ten points 
constituted serious subjects of discu^ion among the Bhikshus 
so tliat a second general conference of the Brotherhood became 
necessary. How could the Elders give sanction to the heretical 
views of MahMeva? They were too conservative and bound 
by the traditional and therefore orthodox views of the Budda’s 
teaching to lend an to the radicalism of the Great Council 
School ? What the Elders considered of the utmost importance 
in Buddhism was to preserve its form, its letter, its traditional 
authority, and not necessarily the interpretation of it through 
one’s inner experience. The schism was inevitable. Mahadeva 
and his followers founded an independent school. BQs views 
on the five points were the protest of humanity against 
traditionalism and were based upon the truth and facts of 
his inmost spiritual experience. Those who were always bent 
upon building their conception of truth upon something au- 
thoritatively handed down to them regardless of ii^ historical 

See Kem’s Manual of BwMUsm, K 103, and also Sensei Eujii’s Iltsiory 
of Buddhmn (in Japanese), Vol. II, P* 56. 
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limitations conH not naturally bear the individual assertion of 
facts, however significant and vital they were. It was quite 
logical that the Elders brought all their orthodoxy down on 
the crushing of the Mahasanghika School. The documents 
so far we have on the account of this discord have come from 
the hands of the Elders and are full of disparaging statements 
concerning MahMeva and his view^s. But as we go over 
critically the natural course of history, we see in this dissension 
the collision of one’s inner faith a^inst the traditional authority. 

In a way, the history of Buddhism in the three Eastern 
countries, India, China, and Japan, is no more than the record 
of disruption between facts of experience and the traditional 
authority and of their reconciliation. This will be illustrated 
in the history of an individual spiritual life ; for when a man 
wants to assert his own inner experience, lie is generally apt 
to run counter to the authority of traditional formalism. 
However, there must be some standard of judgment which 
will give a verdict on the nature of one’s inner facis; mere 
subjectivism lacks finality. Just to say, I believe” is not 
sufficient, religiously considered; ‘^I believe” must also be 
confirmed by some doctrinal authority. When there is a 
happy concord between *‘I believe” and ^^It is so” we find 
here a genuine expression of the soul satisfied and in peace. 
The significance of the dogma is thus by no means to be 
ignored. Only its assertion regardless of experience should be 
avoided. Naturally, when Mahadeva boldly announced his 
views on the five points, he appealed to the true teaching of 
all the Buddhas, he never once dreamed of defying them, 
he sincerely thought he was acting in perfect accord with it. 
Has faith in the facts of his inner experience was not something 
quite independent of the dogmatic authority of Buddhism. 
Faith and dogma happily went hand in hand in this case. 

The True Sect of the Pure Land is founded on the 
believing heart, the iroth and fact of which was first confirmai 
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by SMnraH, aad as we may weE expect tMs set a31 tlie 
existing sects of Bnddliism in convnlsions, there was a 
whirlwind of discord, and the founder of the new sect was per- 
secuted on all sides. However, SHmran’s doctrine of Mth was^ 
not such an absolute assertion of the truth as to be independent 
of all the traditional dogmas of Buddhism. As in the .case 
of Mahadeva, SHnran sought the foundatiou of his doctrine 
in the latter* In fact, the text-book of the True Sect known 

Kyo-gjo-sHn-sho ’’ (Doctrine, Practise, Faith, 

and Attainment) which was compiled by Shinran Mmself is 
a collection of one hundred and forty-three passages from 
twenty-one Sutras such as the Avatamsaka Nirvana 

nmm^ etc., in which SMnran found Ins faith thoroughly 
confirmed* More than that, the justification of faith was also 
in the teaching ' of Hdnen himself, the teacher of SHnran, of 
whom the latter states in Ms Tmnisho I have no 

regrets whatever even if I am destined for heU because of 
my * ’ [that is, reciting the name of the Bnddlia] 

wHch I practise teing induced by Honen Shonin.” 

In this we can see how the inner experience of Shinran 
is harmoniously working not only with the teaching of the 
Buddha but with tliat of Ms own teacher Honen. The spirit 
of Buddhism divested of all its traditional appendages and 
encumbering dogmatism is seen here after a long history of 
migration from one country to another sinning in its original 
true light thinugh the spiritual Hfe of SHnran, the founder 
of the True Sect of the Pure Land. Therefore, declares 
SHnran, In wlmt I, the simple-hearted, wishes to advise you 
there is notKng selfish, for my own desire is to believe in 
the teaching of the Tathagata and to preach it to others.” 
In short the trutli must be one and not two or three ; if my 
faith is to be fane, it must be justified by the teacHng of the 
Enlightened One; and if tins teacHng is really true besides 
being merely traditional or only invested with dogimitic 
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fully be conjSrmed of my imaer 

’experience* Wben: there is a collision, an obstruction some^ 
•where, either one of the two, my experience or the dogma, 
must be lacking in werity.; The True Sect is not a religion 
of goodness but a religion of truth. Whoever believes in the 
.truth, he is saved, good or bad. That is to say, the True 
Sect finds the principle of salvation in Faith and not in work 
or merit. However depraved one may be, faith will save him 
from eternal damnation. 

HI 

Faith has a special connotaition in religion. It differs 
from scientific knowledge : when we have the latter, it does 
not give us any final sense of gratification and happiness ; our 
curiosity is no doubt satisfied, the spirit of inquiry is set at 
peace, but the soul has no feeling of sufficiency or fulfilment. 
Faith in religion expands and enriches one’s life, the past and 
the future are embraced in the present. . Men of the same 
faith get united in one current of life, through which the 
individual facts of experience gain significance. When it thus 
extends to the past, the dogma grows alive with passions, the 
tradition gains real authority. When the feith points to die 
present and future, it is now aglow with the ardour of a 
•missionary spirit. 

Thus a religious faith does not stop at merely being an 
indi-vidual affiiir, it wants to be justified by tradition and 
dogmatic authority, it then goes forward to embrace others in 
the same faith, for it liv^es and grows by assimilating others. 
If there should be a collision between faith and dogma, this 
would mean either one of the two things : faith lacks in solid 
foundation and permanent value, being a temporary kindling 
of the soul-fire ; or the dogma has no element of truth and 
eternity in it, and the authority conventiomdly ascribed to 
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it is merely form and altogether superficial* : When both of 
them are genuine, there is perfect harmony between them, and 
they are confirmatory to each other, or they both testify one 
eternal truth. Therefore, one ought to try to seek the truth in 
oneself which when expressed is the truth of dogmatics. And 
this , triith is the reason of the True Beet of the/ Pure Land. 
When a ' man' is ato he is reahy the one ' who is en- 
deavouring to be a true man, to see the true Buddha, and to 
live a life of truth, away from a world of simulation, sensu- 
ality, and falsehood. 

'IV ■ ' 

Now the question is, ‘‘Where is this absolute truth to 
be sought?’’ Within, or without? In this world, or in a 
region transcending this ? Says Shinran, “ There is nothing 
real in this life, nothing true, nothing substantial.” Is this 
to be understood literally ? Shall we consider everything of 
this -world empty, void, and of ho substantial value ? Shall 
w’o have to look somewhere else for a world of real reality? 
Is our daily life of such a nature in which we cannot find 
anytlnng permanently true? The question is pregnant with 
thoughts vitally concerning our spiritual welfare. Naturally 
it evoked already in India a heated discussion among the 
Hinayanists as well as the Mahayanists. 

Let us first note what the Hianyanists or Elders had to 
say about this problem of truth* In the Ilalidvlhlwtslia sdstra 
which was compiled by the five hundred Ailiats of the Sthavira 
School in the fourth century after Buddha, the Fourfold Noble 
Tratii is discussed at length. According to some, there is no 
truth in the world of birth and death, for it is the product 
of ignorance, the truth lies in the Annihilation and the Path, 
while others insist that even the Annihilation cannot be the 
truth, it is only conditionally sOi, the knowledge of the Path 
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a»loHe is true. There were yet others who asserted that as 
far as the world of the senses is concerned there cannot he 
anything that we can designate absolutely true, that the latter 
must he sought in a r^on beyond this world of relativity. 
When Nagarjuna began to expound the principles of Mah%ana 
Buddhism, he rejected the Hinayanistic view of distinguisHng 
between the relative imd the absolute as existing independent 
of each other. He attempted to see this distinction in know- 
ledge itself. After him this question of truth further developed. 
Asanga and Vasubandhu distinguished three forms of know- 
ledge: confused knowledge, relative knowledge, and perfect 
knowledge, but the standard of judgment was placed in the 
objective world. 

Later in China the Tendad philosophers emphasised the 
subjective element of truth; Jion of the Vijhanamatra 

School was inclined towards objectivism, while Eajo 

founder of the Sanron School 

in Cliina put stress on the dogma. We can thus perceive 
that there were two main currents of thought concerning 
the question of truth, the one was objective and the other 
subjective. Subjectivism logically tends towards the doctrine 
of faith, whereas objectivism is apt to uphold the authority 
of the dogma. As I regard the question as very important 
in the discussion of the doctrine of the True Sect, I wish to 
consider the famous parable of a house on in the 

Saddkmyna-pmdarika Svtra which will help us to 

illustrate the connection between Truth and Dogma. 

The house is on fire, and it may be reduced to ashes in 
no moment when all will be lost. The children ignorant of 
the perils of fire are playing inside. The father standing 
outside reflects : How could my dear children be saved from 
certain death ? He calls out to them at the top of his voice 

* Kern’s English translation in **The Sacred Books of the East/’ P. 72 
et seq. 
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'warning tliem about tlie imminent danger. But tbe eHldren 
are too absorbed in tlieir amiisements and sliow no inclination 
to get out of tlie bouse. Tbe father now devises a scheme and 
.tells thein he has a fine cart for each of them , all ready for 
use. Knowing well what they are, the three children rush 
out of the fiii^e which soon devours , the house. But when they 
are out, they see but : one ’great cart drawn by oxen, on which 
they all inoiint and enjoy themselves to their hearts’ content. 
..This .is .the gist of the .parable- . 

But here is ■ a ■ point which', has become the centre of 
arduous discussion among the Buddhist scholars, especially 
during the 'Tsln. X-^) and’ the T^ang (^) 'dynasty, which .is,; 
Why did the father say that there was a cart for each of the 
three children while there -was but one for them all, though 
it was the best they could get? Was this not making a false 
report? It was true that there was a cart, but the statement 
that the father had three was untrue. This discrepancy in 
the story of the father has been the occasion of producing 
various dogmas in the philosophy of Buddhism^ 

V ' ' ■ 

Objectively considered, the statement of the father vdll 
be true only when there are three carts waiting for the 
children outside the gate. There was however nothing exactly 
corresponding to his statement in the objective world, and yet 
he referred to it as if there really were, which evidently points 
to a skilful device” on the part of ihe father Buddha. The 
truth of existence in this, case was provisionary and not 
absolute. But from the loving heart of the father who so 
intently bent on the deliverance of his children from the 
threatening danger, that he disregarded the truth in its 
objectivity, his skiKul devi<^ ” was really the assertion of 
his fatherhood. He was true as father, though objectively hi^ 
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fatlierly ..advice cotild ^ fully :l)je yerified; /. .Tlie fatlier’s 
trutiful statement of a fact is often ignored by Ms cHldren 
wbo are too blind to Sfee tbe fact as: objectively as the 
Enlightened One does; but they are nofc to be left to their 
own fate, there ought to be some Avay to niafe them come 
out of the burning house. The device thus thought out of 
the fulness of . the parental heart is the system of dogmatics 
as taught in the sutras. It may be logical to say that ” 
is regardless of its moral or spiritual consequence, but 

the religious truth is of .a different order, and is found often 
in mating a negative statement of a fact, in declaring “ A ^’ 
not to be A«” Therefore, the test of truth does not necessarily 
lie in its objective verifiability, but in the relation between 
the one who mates a* statement and the one to wdiom it is 
made, that is to say, between the fatherly advice and its 
recipients, the children. 

When the children ran out of the house ou fire, wdiat 
moved them was the cart or carts in their owm imagination, 
rather than those in actual existence. Indeed, there was only 
one instead of three, but really the number liad nothing to 
do with their; moving out of the house. They had the desire 
for carts, and this desire put in motion by the suggestion of 
the father saved them from the impending catastrophe. In 
other words, it was faith, the m(Bt subjective element of 
Imowledge that proved a boon to tlie ignorant. In one sense 
therefore the objective reality could be dispensed with, for the 
content of faith is justified hy the strength of the fedth itself 
regardless of its objective correspondence. Therefore, we can 
say that believing and being are identical. A thing is because 
we believe, truth is born of fedth, an absolute truth issues out 
of an immovable faitM 

VI 

Some years ago there was in Japan a philosopHcal 
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movement emphasisxBg tbe subjectivity of knowledge wHcli 
Avas set against rationalism, Mstorical objectivism, or traditional 
ortliodoxy. It was a sort of religions pragmatism, whose 
followers insisted upon the identity of believing and being, 
saying that a thing exists or is true becanse I believe. The 
Elders of those days representing the orthodox party were 
greatly exercised over the bold declaration on the part of the 
young and progressive followers of the True Sect. They said, 
‘^It is subjectivism pure and simple, and stands against the 
traditional understanding of the doctrine; it is heterodoxy.’* 
For according to the Elders the dogma of the True Sect was, 
I believe because a thing exists objectively.” In other 
words, there is Amitabha Buddha really residing in the Western 
Paradise, and in e^mh of us there is an immortal soul; when 
the latter is turned towards the former, this is faith; when a 
complete unification takes place between the two, we are saved. 
To them subjectivism was too frail a thing to be trusted, they 
wanted the object of their faith to be sometMng more than 
mere believing. 

This is all well as fer as it goes^ but there is one thing 
in their thought which requires a closer examination, which 
is, what do they really understand by ‘‘actual being” when 
they say Amitabha Buddha really is? Buddha is not an 
object of perception ; even when they may say that they have 
actually come in Hs presence, this does not mean that he is 
an objective reality; for he may appear to us in a dream or 
vision with no externally coitesponding existence. If this be 
so, what the orthodox Elders believe to be an actuality, must 
come either from their own fancy or from the teaching of a 
text or something else, or from their own hypothesis. The 
objectivity of their belief is thus in fact the machination of 
their d^ire and imagination. At first blush their statement 
looks so well founded on objective reality, but when critically 
examined we can see that it is also filled with subjectivism. 
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Jtisfc as mticli as tie statement they pronounce to he heterodox 
and full of dangerous pitfalls. 

Ultimately speaking, all religious truth transcends the 
dualistic way of thinking, it has its own sphere of Talidity 
appealing to our non-discursive and non-discriminating sense 
of judgment. Faith is such judgment. The ultimate belief 
which justifies the teaching of the True Sect of the Pure Land 
has perhaps nothing to do with objectivism or subjectivism. 
For the children did not run out of the house because they 
believed in the objective reality of the carts, nor did they do 
so because they thought their belief would create the real 
thing; but they ran out of the house because they simxily 
believed in the sincerity of their father, because they knew 
tliat he loved them and would not tem|)t them merely with 
imaginary carts. Their absolute faith in the teacliing or 
dogma of the father was what established the truth of the 
whole proceeding. As far as the objective fact was concerned, 
the dogma as represented in the father’s advic*e was not quite 
true, was not the whole truth, it was a “skilful dence”; 
nevertheless the three carts for the children were in real 
existence in their mind^ in their desires, in their trusty 
acceptance of the fatherly love which "was expressed in its 
fulness and with aU the sincerity it was capable of in his 
offer of the three carts. Finally, they found the only one 
cart, instead of three carts, far surpassing their expectations 
in every w^ay. Their trust and faith ■was rewarded, it was 
after all founded upon facts. 

Both Asanga and Vasubandhu therefore distinguish three 
forms of faith, among which they recognise the value of faith 
in a world of ideas or moral “ oughts.” There is indeed more 
truth or reality in a world of values than in that of actualities, 
and the flower of faith blooms and bears fruit in the former 
rather than in the latter, for a world of fe,ets is a limited one 
bound in time and space where the highest imagination feels 
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SO coilsifamed. The absolute Mill the Trae Sect teach^ 
transcends such limitations, and. naturally is not to be sought 
in a world of relathities. Therefore, those who are yet unable 
to go beyond the ideas of being and belieTing are those who 
have not fully realised the ultimate significance of the principle 
on udiich the True Sect of the Pure Land stands. This is 
well expounded in the volume of “ Faith ” in the “Kyo-gyo- 
shin-slio ” compiled by Shinran himself. 

vii ■ 

The “ Kyo-gyo-sMn-sho ” xm.mm.') in six volumes is 
the fmdamental text4xx)k of the Trae Sect or ’ Shin-shu, 
through which we can not only know what is the true man, 
what is the true Buddha, and what is the true world, but 
put this knowledge in practise and attain to the realisation 
of the ultimate faith. Then we will perceive that it consists 
in the perfect unification of aE these four thoughts. If the 
children were conscious of the teaching of their father M 
teaching, they would not have come out of the bouse. The 
teaching so caEed was so completely identified with their inner 
yearnings that there was no room left in their minds for any 
doubt and hesitation ; they did not stop and think of the 
carts whether they were really there or whether the father 
had a sc^heme for them; their simple-heartedness was the 
reason of their faith; and it v^as their faith that led them 
out into a world of freedom. Such a father is the Buddha, 
such children are true men, such a world of freedom is the 
true world. 

When the dogma ceases to be perceived as something 
external to one’s inner experience, it becomes at once the 
living principle of conduct; and when one’s deeds and conduct 
are loosened from the bond of (^nstraint and become the 
movement of a free soul, faith is expr^ing . itself “through 
the medium pf a physical body#.r! , 
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TEerefore, tlie True Sect of the Pure Land lias for its 
texts the three sacred sutras and attaches due importance to 
the traditional authority as handed down through the seven 
p,triarchs in, India^ China^ and Japan, and yet the ultimate 
faith forming the reason of the True Sect is not conditioned 
by these dogmatics. When one realises this somewhat para- 
doxical statement one enters upon the true path of faith. 

Gessho Sasaki 


THE BUDDHA AS PEEACHER 


I 

T he greatness of tlie Bnddlia consists not only in Ms 
extraordinary power as a religious seer and leader but 
in Hs unusual quality as a preacher. In the history of 
religion there are no teachers whose doctrine may be compared 
to that of the Buddha with regard to the rapidity of its 
propagation ; for before a year expired after the first procla- 
mation of the Doctrine, Buddhism gathered under its banner 
Bhikshus and ky-disciples numbering altogether several 
thousands ; and wdien it began to spread in Ra jagaha which 
was at that time the centre of all new thoughts in India, the 
king himself was converted into the Faith, followed by Sari- 
putta and MoggaUana with their numerous adherents, not to 
say anytliing about other truth-seekers and householders who 
almost straggled with one another to embrace the religion of 
the Buddha. Finally, it is said, the Buddha was reproached 
by the inliabitants of the city for separating the wife from 
her husband, the parents from their children, and destroying 
the unity of the family. After tliis, his propaganda lasted for 
forty-five years when he quietly entered into Parinirvana. 
Though occasions of persecution were not missing, Hs mission 
was a steady triumphal march. Among Ms converts we count 
five or six royal personages such as Bimbisara, Pasenadx, 
Udena, and others; influential Brahmins, great merchants in 
the different cities, and people of low birth, — all hastened to 
Buddhism and became either the homeless monks or devoted 
lay-disciples. Those who attained to Arhatship are reported 
to have been eighty-eight in number. The incompai*able gospel 
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Sakyamiini swept like a tidal waye all over India wlierever 
cnltiire es:tendad. 

As mention was made in my preTions article on tlie 
Buddkaj, tlie principal external causes tkat among otters con- 
tributed to tke wonderful swiftness of kis conquest w^ere three : 
1, Freedom of tkongkt wkick was then enjoyed by the cnlttired 
classes of India ; 2. The general fayonrable economic condi- 
tions; and 3. A transition period tkrongk wHck Indian 
civilisation was to pass at the time, and the people were 
seeking a new light in their religions life. Politically, the 
small republics into which India liad been split were about 
to be absorbed into larger pohtical bodies; racially, the 
dominant race was acquiring a greater assimilatiYe power cm* 
th^ other races that shared the land with it ; while culturally 
influencing these people it was in turn influenced by them in 
various ways. commotions in the political and national 

life of the inhabitants could not but end in the disturbaiia) 
of their religious hfe, too. As Brahmanism which was the 
religion of the S.ite consisted cliiefly in ritualism, tliose who 
had been placed outside tlie pale began to asserts tlieir own 
spiritual experience in defiance of the old system and expressed 
their needs for a new one. The teaching of ttie Buddlia was 
the most timely response to these needs of the masses, as it 
was so universal, unifying, morally elevating, and in touch 
with their spiritual yearnings. Beside, this was the age of 
free thinking and liberalism, and the Buddiia was left absolutely 
unmolested in his missionary activity throughout India sb far 
as his teachings were concerned, there was no political oppres- 
sion over the spread of Buddhism. As Eliys Davids states, 
the opposition Buddhism encountered from certain quarters of 
Brahmanism was not directeJ against his teaching itself but 
against Ms congregation whe^e social influence began to be 
felt in many ways. We must not also forget tlie fact tliat 
the general material prosperity enjoyed by the people Imd 
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mncli to do witli tlie propagation of Btiddliism. (Ibr more 
detailed discnssion, see my |)revions article on The Buddha?’) 

There were, teides these social conditions, moral feotors 
wMch greatly conduced to the establishment of Buddhism in 
the East. By the moral factors 1 mean the peponality of 
Sakyamuni Hmself and the eternal truth contained in Ms 
Dharma. His was a unique soul, so captivating and so 
inesistible that the sight of him alone was able to mate converts. 
Indeed, he was a great preacher, a great religious propagandist, 
and, as I imagine, in the Buddha there were tmited the 
creative religious genius of Sliinran and tlie great persuasive 
faculty of the preacher Eennyo. 

II 

♦ 

It is needless to say that success in preaching does not 
consist in trickery, in mere cleverness, — these can never pen- 
etrate into the depths of the human sonl. The most essential 
requisite of a successful preacher is the sincerity and direct- 
ness of his conviction, without which no religion can ever 
hope to win human hearts. What made Sakyamuni so great 
a preacher was not in the trivial arts of preaching but in the 
greatness and truth of his faith which so directly appealed to 
our inner consciousness. The truth which dawned upon the 
inind of the Buddlia after his long meditation, after six years 
of ascetic life, was destined, from the very be^nning, even 
before it was preached to any sentient being, to reverberate 
over the ten quarters of the world and to the end of time. 
The one who attained this truth, moreover, was fully and most 
wonderfully endowed with qualities that will gain the hearts 
of his hearers even before his mouth was opened. This was 
quite natural, seeing that the truth did not only enlighten the 
mind of Sakyamuni but permeated his whole being so that 
he the truth itself ; and who cotild re.sist the approach of 
such a personality, before whom all passions, all evil thoughts 
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lost, tlieir power? Tlie scriptures are Ml of records of siicli 
instances. 

Wliat we glean from tlie wonderful personality of tlie 
Biiddlia as preaclier, is that the missionary spirit springs 
mainly from two sources, self-confidence and overflowing love. 
First, it is impossible to give away what you have not, there 
must be something in yourself, something in abundance, even 
flowing over the brim. Shinran, the founder of the Shin 
sect, says : My only desire is to believe myself and to 

make others believe”; and from this “I believe” issues that 
authority which makes others believe ; and in this sense alone 
Shinran was a delegate of the Tathagata. In the case of 
Sakyamtini his self-confidence was revealed with the dazding 
brilliancy of the midday sun, when he exclaimed, Above 
the heavens and below the heavens I alone am honoured.” 
This is traditionally ascribed to the time of his bii*th, but 
really it must have come from him when he attained perfect 
enlightenment. What a powerM and exalted assertioai of the 
spiiit of self-reliance is revealed here! When the Buddha 
was walking in the direction of Benares to make the Wheel 
of the Law revolve for the first time, he met a naked ascetic, 
Upaka, who questioned the Buddha as to his teacher and 
doctrine, and the Buddha’s reply was : 

“ All-conquering have I now become, all-knowing ; 

Untainted by the elements of being. 

I’ve left all things, am freed tlarongh thirst’s destruction, 

All wisdom’s mine: wiiat teacher slionld I follow'? 

‘‘I have no teacher anywhere; 

My equal nowhere can be found; 

In all the world with its gods, 

^so one to rival me exists. 

Tlie saintship verily Fve gained, 

I am the teacher, unsurpassed; 
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^ I aiii tlie BiicHliaj /Sole,, supreme 

Lust’s lire is quenched, jSTirvana gained.”* 

AgaiB, the Biiddha declared to a group of ascetics : “ The 
Wodd-honoiired One is eulighteiied himself, and preaches the 
La%v to enlighten others; he has controlled his body and 
mind, and preaches the Way to make others control them- 
selves; he has entered upon the path of tranquility, and 
preaches the Law to make others attain tranquility; he has 
gone over to the other shore and has attained Nirvana, and 
preaches the Law to make others go over to the other shore 
and attain Nirvana.” When King Pasenadi reproached the 
Buddha, saying. “While you claim to be an unsurpassable, 
enlightened one, there are some other religious leaders who 
are far more advanced in age than you are, a^nd yet they are 
not making such a. bold claim as you; is it not too preten- 
tious on your part, you are yet so young.” Answered the 
Buddha, “ There are four olijeots which though young and 
small cannot be despised. Tliey are the royal son, the snake, 
fire, and the Bhikshu.” Such a confidence in oneself which 
is technically known as “Fearlessness” makes one bold to 
proclaim the incomparable gospel of the Buddha. 

Tlie next qualification of a preacher is a loving heart. 
Love is the overflow of an ever-expanding and all-absorbing 
heart of the strong; when such a one has crossed the four 
torrents of evil passions, his natural desire is to make others 
cross them too even as he lias himself. Wlio is there of so 
small a heart and so narrow a mind as to wish to enjoy the 
blessings of an enlightenment all by himself? A great loving 
heart is awakened in him who, laimself standing at the sum- 
mit of the mountain, looks down on his fellow-beings below. 
When this fellow-feeling is stirred in his heart, there ensues 
a great religious movement which spreads like waves all over 
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tlie world wliere tliere are suffering Imman beings. Tlie waves 
of BuddHsm tbiis started in India about two thousand and 
fifty years ago are still rolling in the East. But we must not 
forget that this love awakened in the heart of an enlightened 
one is not the feeling of pity which is cherished by the con- 
queror over the conqxiered ; for the Buddha’s love originates 
from his belief in the moral personality of his fellow-beings. 
With pity alone, with that feeling which is awakened towaids 
one’s inferiors, a preacher can never expect any kind of success 
for his work. ; all social reform must be based on the idea of 
fellowship; no charity in its real sense is possible without 
believing in others as moral beings. The meaning of the 
One Vehicle ” (ekaydna) is to be understood not necess^mly in 
the sense as claimed by the followers of the so-called One 
Vehicle Doctrine, but in the sense that all sentient beings, 
being of one nature, can attain to tlie same enlightenment as 
that of the Buddlia himself, that is, we are all conveyed on 
one velricle to the other shore of Buddhahood. This belief in 
the ultimate sameness of all human nature culminates in the 
exclamation of the Buddha, How wonderful, how wonderful ! 
All beings are .in possession of Buddlia-nature,” as is recorded 
in the Avaiamsaka and other Mahayana Sutras. The fellow- 
feeling of love really -springs from an intellectual insight into 
the nature of things, and this is what makes Shinran, as 
delegate of the Tathagata, desire ‘‘to make others believe.” 
He never claimed any followers or disciples, but he had 
friends or “ co-walkers.” His sixty years’ work of propagandism 
was the outcome of his belief in tlie moral value of each 
indiridual personality. 

Ill 

The Buddlia wlio came out into the world, thus folly 
ecpiipped as a missionary, made use of every opportunity 
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wHcli presented for the promulgation of Ms doctrine. 

He was always thonglitfiil in selecting the most opjwrttine 
occMion, he was not witliont ^^skilM devices.” 

First, he selected the best city for his first mission work. 
The reason why he fii’st went into Rajagalia after his enlight- 
enment was pei'haps because this was the centre of Indian 
culture of those days ; if this city should fall into his hands, 
the rest of the country -would easily be conquered and there 
would be no serious obstacles that might prevent the further 
progress of his religion. Rajagaha, the most stragetic point, 
having thus first bowed to him, Savatthi would be the next 
objective of Ms triumphant march. Therefore, as soon as his 
five Bhikshus embraced the Doctrine he walked towards 
Uruvelakassapa wlio was one of the great leaders of the time 
with a large number of followers. It was the boldest attempt 
on the part of the young reformer whose reputation had not 
yet been esteblished, there was no doubt that the Biiddlm 
encountered many difficulties and obstacles before he completely 
brought Kassapi. under his feet. It was a great conquest, 
however, for he not only gained the heart of one Kassapa but 
those of Ins followers. His entry next to the city naturally 
causal a great excitement among the inhabitants. While 
they were still doubtful whether Gotama or Kassapa was the 
real leader of the movement, Kassapa advanced and solved 
the problem for them. He bowed before the Buddlm, praised 
Ms \irtues, and expre^ed his great gratitude for being saved 
by the Buddlia ft*om falsehoods. Seeing this, the whole popii- 
l^e of the city Ic^t no time in hastening to the Buddlm and 
recoginsing the greatness and truth of his Doctrine. 

Secondly, the Buddlia knew how to deal with the multi- 
tude. A great discoverer of truth is sometimes found quite 
ignorant of the' psychology of tlie masses, he sits too high for 
them to reach. The Buddha, however, knew well how to 
walk with them, how to get into their hearts, and Hs dis- 
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BDiirses were well graded {Jaiupiibhena-Kallia) for the capacities 
of his audieBce> he began low and gradually going higher^ he 
prepared them finally to grasp the truth of Buddhism. In 
the Agama (pf^) we see how the Buddha first talked about 
alms-giving, then about moral discipline, and as the result 
about being in the heavens ; when the minds of his hearers 

thus made to turn toward the Buddha, ready to take in 
more from him, he discoursed on the ‘^Fourfold Noble Truth ’’ 
wHch was the foundation of his enlightenment. His sermons 
were generally short, concise, and to the point, but avoided to 
touch those abstract metaphysical questions which did not lead 
to the edification of the masses. Therefore, said he, ‘‘The 
Buddha does not talk about unimportant matters; whether 
the world is permanent or not, whether it is not limited or 
not, wdiether the Tathagata has a future life after death or 
not, — these are unprofitable subjects for those ■who are only 
aspiring after Nirvana : therefore, I do not discourse on them.” 
Tliis does not mean that these metaphysical questions were 
not at all to be discussed, but that such abstract reasonings 
were liable to carry us away from the real facts of life and 
experience, and they might be best avoided, for our real 
spiritual welfare is possible even without deciding upon these 
. problems. 

The secret of effective preaching is for the preacher to 
come down to the same level as the audience and to cmrry 
them up step by step towards the summit of enlightenmeni 
It is true that the Buddha frequently made a frontal atbrck 
by denying the authority of the Vedtis or by negating the 
aristocratic ritualism of the Brahmans ; but, generally speaking, 
he did not despise the popular beliefs which then prev^iiled. 
Thus Brahmadeva, Sakrendra, Srideva, and other gods were 
made guardians of Buddhism, and the followers of the naive 
worldly materifdism were thereby enabled to see the true light 
of Buddhism, This all-embraciBg spirit of tolerance has 
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siirviTed eTeia to tlis present day, making it one of the most 
characteristic traits of Buddhism. Mixing freely with the 
masses/ he was always whole-hearted, Ms entire spirit was 
|X)ured into the discourses he delivered, his whole personality 
was revealed in them. x4jS the lion uses his whole force even 
when he strikes a rabbit, so the Buddha’s entire spirit went 
into his sermons; even when he was preaching to people of 
low birth or lo^v occupation such as hunters, his attention 
never wavered because his whole heart reverentially dwelled 
in the La-w, The Buddha thus embraced by the Law never 
ignored the personality of his hearer; his sympathy went to 
him in fall force : and this was the reason for his unprece- 
dented success as preacher. 

Thirdly, the Buddha w^as thoughtful in the 011010*6 of the 
time of preaching. His sermon for the disciples generally 
took place in the evening. When invited to a householder’s 
family he would parhrke of the meal and afterwards give the 
host a short talk on the Doctrine in the way of thanks for 
the treatment. The afternoon was for meditation, and in the 
evening he taught those who came to the monastery. The 
evening is the most opjxirtune time fot a religious entertain- 
ment, when the tropical sun is near the horizon and people 
refreshed after the siesta gather in the palm-grove where a 
cool evening breeze is stirring. The lay-disciples dispersed, 
the Buddha resumes his enlightening sermon for the benefit 
of the Bhikshus, among whom the householders are some- 
times found. The moon sliines in her softening mystic light ; 
enveloped in it, the minds of tlie audience share in the 
serenity of nature as well as of the enlightened soul: this is 
indeed the most appropriate time for his disciples to appreciate 
the deep truth of the Master’s teaching. 

His preaching also took place while wandering from one 
city to another, for the Buddha was always itinerating. Ser- 
mons on such occasions were sometimes fuller of interest, but 
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as it was considered improper to preacli wHle standing, lie 
was seldom ax^proaclied by those too impetuous truth-seekers 
who demanded a sermon on the spot. Tlie preaching of the 
Law was forbidden excejit in cases of illness to those who 
carried an umbrella, or a stick, or any kind of weapon ; those 
who w'ore clogs, or leather shoes ; those who rode on a Tehicle ; 
those who were lying or squatting or wearing headgear ; those 
wdio were sitting on a cushion while the preacher himself sat 
on the ground; those who w^ere on a high seat wdiile the 
preacher -was on a lower seat; those who were sitting while 
the preacher stood; those who walked ahead of the preacher ; 
those who were on the middle of the road while the preacher 
himself walked on either side of it. To such no preaching 
was giTen. ^ 

IV 

The Buddha was no doubt a gi‘eat preacher, but he w^as 
also a gmat educator: his witticism, his penetrating insight, 
his power of observation, his kind-hearted thoroughness, and 
his wonderful patience w^ere some of the qualifications which 
made him a great teacher. When he w^as entering into Ru- 
jagaha accompanied by one thousand Bhikshus, he spent the 
night on a little hill north of Gaya wdiere he could see the 
lights of the city and hear the noise as wbII. On that occasion 
he talked on a burning fire to them wdio had been fire-worship- 
pers until then; this was quite a timely theme. He said: 

‘‘ O BhikshusJ all is burning, see how^ everything burns ; 
O Bhikshus, the eye is burning, form is burning, the eye- 
consciousness is burning, the sensation which is aw’akened 
through the contact of eye, form, and eye-consciousness, is also 
burning. O Bhikshus, what is this fire that thus burns all 
tilings ? The burning is due to the fire of avarice, the fire of 
wrath, the fire of infatuation. They are burning by the fire 
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of Hrtli, old age, sietness, death, desire, grief, lamentation, etc. 
O Bliikslms, the ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind,— they are 
alike all burning.” 

One time when he was -wandering, accompanied by Ms 
numerous Bhikslms in the coiintry of Kosala, he saw a mass 
of piled lumber set on fire. He immediately took a seat under 
a tree, away from the road, and making liis disciples sit about 
him,. \ lie began, to preach. . 

O BMkshus, do you see that great fire burning with all 
its intensity ? What do you think of it ? Which do you 
think it pleasanter, to sleep embraced in that great fire, or to 
sleep in the arms of a fair woman? Do you think it is need- 
less to say that fire scalds ? But, O BMkshus, I say unto you, 
you may sleep in fire, but never put yourself in the arms of a 
woman against tlie teaching of the precejit. The pain you 
experience with the fire may cause your death, but it does not 
aftect your future, for your pain does not extend over to your 
next lives. But if you violate the precept to be embraced, by 
a woman you will sufFer forever in one of the hells. 

“O BMkshus, which do you think it pleasanter, to be 
bound by a strong man with a rope which bites deep into 
your flesh and be beaten •\^ith a red-hot iron bar and to have 
a red-hot iron ball forced into your mouth, or to x^ass an easy 
life under the hospitality and reverence of the householders? 
Do you think it is needless to say that it is xileasanter to live 
under the hospitality and reverence of the householders? O 
BMkshus, I say unto you that if you desire to practise im 
comparable deeds of x^nrity, you should never receive the 
hospitality and reverence of the householders by declaring 
yourself to be practising deeds of purity while you are not 
practising them, or declaring yourself to be a genuine monk 
when you really. are not; you should never commit tMs fault 
even if you should be threatened to declare youi'self so by a 
powerful man who would torture you with a red-hot iron. 
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The pain of the rei-hot iron stops at your; death, l)iit a 
disconrse based on corruption invites a long suffering**’ 

V 

Lastly, I wish to mention that the Buddha was a great 
rhetorician, incomparable in the use of apt figures of speech, 
especially in telling parables and in drawing illustrations 
homely facts of life. An abstract truth was thus driven 
home into the minds of Ms hearers, and there is no doubt 
that the teaching of the Buddha thus enriched found every 
opportunity to spread itself among the masses as well as 
among the intellectuals. Those who are even slightly ac- 
quainted with Buddhist literature will at once recognise the fact 
that it is a veritable mine of similes, metaphors, parables, and 
stories illustrating the difficult points of Buddhist philosopliy* 
This proves that the Buddlia was not oiilj^ a philosopher and 
a spiritual leader but. a poet well versed in all laainehes of 
literature. 

When he wished to illustrate the truth that selfdiseipling 
was for oneself and not for others and that when one w'as 
mindful of one’s own affairs otiiiers would take care of them- 
selves, he referred to a street Juggler who might hurt others 
if he did not look well after himself. When he was talking 
about always being on guard, he said, If you are ordered 
to carry a bowl filled with oil in sight of a great multitude 
or before a refined lady of marvellous beauty, how could you 
do it without spilling a drop of it if you w^ere not on guard 
over yourself?” When he wished his disciples not to be too 
rigorous in their asceticism, he illustrated the point saying, 
If the strings are too tight on a guitar they snap ; if they 
are too loose, they give no sound; the stretch ought to be 
Just so, neither too tight nor too loose*” The virtue of im- 
partiality was likened to the moon shining univeimllj over 
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all tidBgs and all people, and tliat of non-attaclmient to tlie 
water bird wiiose wings never get wet or soiled. 

Let me conclnde with the following story which is taken 
from TAe Boole of the Kindred Sayings translated by Mrs. 
Khys Davids (Vol. I, p. 216 et seq.), where the Biiddlia re- 
presents himself as a farmer : 

The Bnddha was once staying on South Hill, at Ekanala, 
a Brahmin village. Now on that occasion it was the time 
for sowing, and the farmer Bharadvaja, a Brahmin, had 
harnessed five hundred ploughs. Then the Buddha di^essed 
himself in the early morning, and taking bowl and robe, 
drew near to the ploughing operation. 

Now at that time Bharadvaja’s distribution of food w^as 
going on. And the Buddha came to the scene and stood at 
one side. Seeing the Buddha standing there for alms, Bha- 
radvaja said : O Eecluse, now I plough and sow, and when 
I have ploughed and sown, I eat. Do thou also j)lough and 
sow, and when thou hast ploughed and sown, eat.” “But,” said 
the Buddha, “ I too, O Brahmin, plough and sow, and I have 
ploughed and sown and I eat.” “ But we see neither Master 
Gotama’s team, nor his plough, nor his plouglishare, nor his 
goad, nor his oxen. And yet Master Gotama said, “ I too 
plough and sow*” Then Bharadvaja addressed the Buddha 
in.'Verse: ■ ' 

“A plough man by thine own confession thou? 

No ploughing can I see ! 

The ploughman queried, tell me how to know 
The ploughing done by thee.” 

To this the Buddha replied also in verse: 

“Faith is the seed and rain the discipline, 

Insight for me is plough fitted with yoke, 

My pole is conscience and sense-miiid the tie, 
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And Biindfulness my plonghsliare and my goad. 

Guarded in action, guarded too in speecli, 

And temperate as to my stomacli’s food, 

I weed witli truth, and my release from work 
Is that fair thing of innermost deshe. 

Energy is my burden-bearing team, 

Drawing my idough toward the haven sure. 

Onward it goes nor never turns back; 

And where it goes we shall weep no more. 

Such is the ploughing that is ploughed by me, 

The fruit it beam is food ambrosial. 

Who this ploughing hath accomplished, he 
From sufiering and from sorrow is set free.’* 

Said the Brahmin; ‘‘May it please .Master Gotama to 
eat ! A plonghmau is Master Gotama, yea, it is for faiit 
ambrosial that Gotama ploughs his ploughing ! ” The Buddha 
answered ; 

“ Not mine to enjoy presents for chanting verses ; 

Not lawful this, Brahmin, for minds discerning ; 

Buddhas reject wages for chanting verses : 

True to the Law such is their practise ever. 

On other gi-ounds minister thou, 0 Brahmin, 

With food and drink to a great seer made perfect, 

To one from wdiom purged are all mental poisons, 

In whom is calm, peace from all fret and worry : 

Yea, here’s field, if reward thou lookest.*^ 

W^heu he had thus spoken, Bharadvaja said; “Mc^t 

excellent, Master Gotama, most excellent! May Master 

Gotama, suffer me as a lay disciple, who, from this day foiilx 
as long as life endures, has taken in him refuge.” 

Ohizen xIKAHUMA 



THE REVELATION OF A NEW TRUTH 
IN ZEN BUDDHISM 

I ■ 

fllHE essence of Zen BucHliism consists in acquiring a new 
A Yie^Y-pointi of looking at life and things generally. By 
this I mean that if we want to get into the inmost life of 
Zen, we iimst forego all onr ordinary habits of thinking which 
control onr everyday life, we must try to see if there is any 
other way of judging things, or rather if onr ordinary way 
is always stifficient to give ns the ultimate satisfaction to all 
onr religions needs. If we feel dissatisfied somehow with 
this life, if there is something in our ordinary way of living 
that deprives us of freedom in its most sanctified sense, 'we 
must endeavour to find a way somewdiere wdiich gives us 
sense of finality and contentment. Zen proposes to do this 
for us and assures us of the ^loquirement of a new point of 
view” in which life assumes a fresher aspect. This acquire- 
ment, however, is really the gi^eatest mental cataclysm one 
can go through with in life. It is no easy task, it is a kind 
of fiery baptism, and one has to go through the storm, the 
earthquake, the overthrowing of the mountains, and the 
breaking in pieces of the rocks. ' 

This acquiring of a new point of tow in our dealings 
with life and the world is popularly called by Zen students 
(or Wu in Chinese, ^I^). There are several other 
expressions used, e^ich of which has a special connotation, 
showing tentatively how this psychological phenomenon is 
interpreted. At idl events, there is no Zen without scdori^ 
wliich is indeed the Alpha and Omega of Zen Buddhism. 
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Zen "devoid of satori is like a -sim vitliout its Iglit and 
teat. Zen may lose all its literature, all its monasteries, and 
all its paraphernalia ; but as long as there is satori in it, it 
will survive to eternity. I want to emphasise this most 
fundamental txTith concerning the very life of Zen ; for there 
are some even among the students of Zen themselves who 
are blind to this central trath and are apt to think that 
when Zen has been explained away logically or psychologically 
or as one of the Bnddliist philosophies wMch can be summed 
up by using highly technical BuddHst phrases, Zen is 
exhausted and there remains nothing in it that makes it 
lifhat it is. But my contention is, the life of Zen begins 
wifli the opening of saiSorv kai tau in Chinese). 

Satori may be defined as an intuitive looking into the 
nature of things in amtradistinetion to the intellectual and 
logical understanding of it. Practically, it means the unfolding 
of a new world Htherto unperceived in the confusion of a 
dualistic mincl. Or we may say that with $cdo7% our entire 
surroundings are viewed from quite an unexpected angle of 
perception. Whatever this is, the world for those who have 
gained a satori is no more the old world as it used to be ; 
even with all its flowing streams and burning fires, it is never 
the same one again. Logically, all its opposites and con- 
tradictions are united and Imrmonised into a consistent 
organic wdiole. Tliis is a mystery and a miracle, but aeccnd- 
ing to the Zen master such is being performed every day. 
Satori, tlierefore, can be had only tlirough our once personally 
experiencing it. 

Its semblance or analogy in a more or less feeble way 
is gained when a difficult matliematical problem is solved, or 
when a great discovery is made, or when a sudden means of 
escape is realised in the midst of most desperate complications, 
in short, wdien one exclaims, Eureka / eureka ! ” But tliis 
refers only to the subjective or emotional aspect of a saimi. 
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Ab for its mtelleetiial side, it is , concerned' witli tlie/entirety 
of one’s life. For wliat Ken proposes to do is a retolntion, 
and a re-valimtion as well, of tlie spiritual aspect of one’s 
existence. Tlie solving of a inatliemabical problem ends witli 
ilie solution, it does not affect one’s wliole life. So wxtli all 
other particular questions, practical or scientific, they do not 
neces&rrily alter the basic life-tone of the individual concerned. 
But the opening of saiori is the re-making of life itself. 
Wlaen it is genuine — ^for there are many similacra of it — ^its 
effects on one’s moral and spiritual life are revolutionary, and 
they are so e 3 ihancmg, purifying, as well as exacting. 

The coming of Bodlai-Dharma to China early 

in the sixth century was simply to introduce this satori 
element into the body of Buddhism then so engrossed in 
subtleties of pHlosophical discussion. By the ‘^absolute 
transmission of the spiritual seal” which was 

claimed by the 'Fimi Patriarch, is meant the opening of 
satm, obtaining an eye to see into the spirit of the Buddliist 
te^rchings. The Sixth Patriarch, Yeno 638-712), was 

distinguished because of his upholding the aspect of 

Bhyana against tlie mere mental tranquilisation of the 
Northern school of Zen under the leadership of Shinshu 
d. 705). Baso {*S|® d. 788), Obaku d. 860), Einzai 
d. 867), and all the other stars illuminating the early 
days of Zen in tlie T'ang dynasty were advocates of satorL 
Their life-activities were unceasingly directed towards tlie 
advancement of tiiis; and as one can readily recognise, they 
so differed from tliose merely absorbed in contemplation or 
the practising of Dhyana. They were strougly against 
quietism declaring its advocates to be purblind and Kving in 
tile dark cave. Before we go on, it is adraable, therefore, to 
liave this point clearly understood so tliat we leave no doubt 
as to the ultimate purport of Zen, which is by no means 
wasting one’s life away in a trance-inducing practice, but 
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consists itt seeing into the life of one’s heing^ or opening an 
eje of saiorL - 

There is a book going under the name of. Six Essays 
by Shosliitsu (that is, by Dharma, the Tirst 

Patriarch of Zen) ; the book contains no doubt some of Bodlh- 
Dlmrraa’s sayings, but most of the essays are not his. The 
spirit however pervading the book is in perfect accord with 
the principle of Zen. One of the essays entitled ‘‘ Keehi- 
myaku-ron” or Treatise on the Blood-relations, 

meaning a line of spiritual heritage, discusses the question of 
OMen-Iismg or Satori which constitutes the essence of Zen 
Buddhisnu according to the author. The following passages 
are extracted from it. 

‘‘ If you wish to seek the Buddha, you ought to see 
into your own nature Jwing) ; for this nature is the 
Buddlia liimself. If you have not seen into your own nature, 
what is the use of thinking of the Buddlia, reciting the 
Sutras, observing a fast, or keeping the precepts? By 
thinking of the Buddha, your cause [meritorious deed] will 
bear fruit ; by reciting the Sutras you may get bright 
intelligence; by keeping the precepts you may be born in 
the heavens ; by practising charity you may be rewarded 
abundantly ; but as to seeking the Buddha, you are far from 
it. If your self is not made clear, you ought to see a wise 

* Ghim-hsing in Chinese . Hsing means nature, character, essence, 
soul, or what is innate to one. Seeing into one’s nature” is one of the 
set phrases used by the Zen masters, and in fact the avowed object of all 
Zen discipline. Satori is its more popular expression. When one gets into 
the inwardness of things, there is satori. This latter, however, being a broad 
term, can be used to designate any kind of a thorough understanding, and 
it is only in Zen that it has a restricted meaning. In this article I have 
used the term as the most essential thir^ in the study of Zen; for “seeing 
into one’s nature’* suggests the idea that Zen has something concrete and 
substantial which requires being seen into by us. This is misleading, 
though “ satori ” too I admit is a vague and naturally ambiguous term. Eor 
ordinary purposes, not too strictly philosophical, “ satori ” will answer, and 
whenever chien-Imng is referred to, it means this, the opening of the 
mental eye. 
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feacher and get a tlioimigli xiHderstandmg as to tlie toot of 
birth and deatli. One who has not seen into one’s own 
imtnre, is not to be called a wise teacher. 

<®When this [seeing into one’s nature] is not attained, 
one cannot escape from the transmigration of birth and death, 
howe^’er well one may be versed in the study of all the 
scriptures in the twelve divisions. No time will ever come to 
one to get out of the sufferings of the triple world. Anciently 
there was a Bhikshu called Zensho [Literally, Good Star ^ 
g] who was capable of reciting all the twelve divisions of 
scriptures, yet he could not save himself from transmigration, 
because he had no insight into his own nature. If this was 
the ease even with Zenslio, how about those moderners who 
being able to discourse only on a few sutras and sastras 
regard themselves exponents of Biiddlhsrn? They are truly 
simple-minded. When one’s mind is not understood, it 
is altogether of no avail to recite and discourse on idle 
literature? If you want to seek the Buddha, you ought 
to see into your own nature, w^Hch is the Buddha 
himself. . . . 

Tlie Buddkn. is your own mind, make no mistake to 
bow [to extaiiml objects]. * Buddha ' is a Western word, 
and in this country it means ‘enlightened nature’; and by 
‘ enliglitened ’ is meant ‘ spiritually enlightened,’ It is this 
one’s own spiritual miture in enlightenment that responds to 
the external world, comes in contact with objects, raises the 
eyebrows, winliS the eyelids, imd moves the Ixands and legs. 
This nature is the mind, and the mind is the Buddha, the 
Buddha is the xvay, and tlie way is Zen. This simple word 
‘ Zen ’ is lieyond the comprehension both of the wise and 
the ignorant. To see directly into one’s original nature, this 
is Zen. When this original nature is not seen into, there is 
no Zen. Even if you are weU learned in hundreds of the 
sutnis and sastras, you stiU remain an ignoramus in Buddhism 
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wBen you liaye nob yefc seen into jonv original nature. 
Buddliisin is nob tliere [in mere learning]. Tlie Mghest 
trubli is iinfatliomably deep, is not an object of talk or 
discussion, and even the canonical texts liave no way to bring 
it witliin our reach. Let ns once see into our own original 
nature and we have the truth even when we are quite 
illiterate, not knowing a word. . . . 

Those who have not seen into their own nature, may 
read the sutras, think of the Buddha, study long, work hard, 
practise religion throughout the six periods of the day, sit for 
a long time and never lie down for sleep, and may be wide 
in learning and well-informed in all things; and they may 
believe that all this is Buddliism. But such people are 
really disparaging Buddhism. All the Buddhas in snccessive 
iiges only talk of seeing into one’s nattne. All things are 
impermanent ; until you get an insight into your nature, do 
not say, have the perfect knowledge.’ Such is really 
committing a very grave crime. Ananda, one of the ten 
great disciples of the Buddlia, was known for his wide 
information, but did not have any insight into Buddliahood, 
because he was so bent on gaining information only.” .... 

ir 

The Sixth Patriarch insists on this in a 

most unmistakable way when he answers the question : As 
to your commission from the Fifth Patriarch of Wobai 
how do you direct and instrucb othem in it?” The answer 
was: “No direction, no iiistriietion there is; %ve talk only of 
seeing into one’s nature and not of practising Dhyana and 
seeking deliverance thereby,” Elsewhere they are designated 
as the “ confused ” and not worth consulting with,” they 
that are empby-minded and sit quietly, having no thoughts 
whatever ; whereas “ even ignorant ones, if they all of a sudden 
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realise the triitli and open their mental eyes, are after all 
wise . men, , and may attain even to Biiddhahood.” Again 
when' the Patriarch W£is told' of the method,, of instruction;, 
adopted by the masters of the Northern School of Zen which 
consisted in stopping all mental activity, quietly absorbed in 
contomphition, and in sitting cross-legged for , the longest' 
while at a stretch, he declared such practises to be abnormal 
and not at ail to the point, being far from the truth of Zen, 
and added this stanza : 

‘‘ Wliile living one Bits np and lies not, 

When dead, one lies and sits not; 

A set of ill-smelling skeleton I 
What is the use of belabouring so ? ” 

While at Demboin, Baso (l|||) used to sit cross-legged 
all day and meditating. His master, Nangaku 677- 

744), saw him and asked : 

^AVhat seekest thou here thus sitting cross-legged?” 

‘‘My desire is to become a Buddha.” 

Thei^upon the master took up a piece of brick and began 
to |x>lish it hard on the stone nearby. 

“ What workest thou so, my master ? ” Baso asked. 

“I am trying to tuim this into a mirror,” 

“No amount of xx)lishmg will make a mirror of the 
brick, sir,” 

“If so, no amount of sitting cross-legged as thou doest 
will make of thee a Buddha,” said the master. 

“What shall I have to do then? 

“It is like driving a cart; when it jnoveth not, wilt 
thou whip the cart, or the ox? ” 

Baso made no answer. 

Tlie master continued : “ Wilt thou practise this sitting 
cross-legged in order to attain Dhyana, or to attain Buddlia- 
hood? If it is Dhyana, Dhyana does not consist in sitting or 
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lying ; if is Bocldlialiood, the Buddha has no fixed forms. As 
lie has no abiding place anywhere, no one can take hold of Hm, 
nor can he be let go. If thou seekest Biiddhahood by thus 
sitting cross-legged, thon mnrderest liim. So long as thou freest 
thyself not from sitting so'^% thou never comest to the triith.’^ 

These are all plain statements, and no doubts are left as 
to the ultimate end of Zen, which is not sinking oneself into 
a state of torpidity by sitting quietly after the fasMon of a 
Hindu saint and trying to exclude all the mental ripplings 
that seem to come up from nowhere and after a while pass 
away- — where nobody knows. These preliminary remarks 
may perhaps make the reader to ponder the followung few 
^'Questions and Answers’" (known as Moiido in Japan- 
ese) ; for they will illustrate my thesis that Zen aims at the 
opening of sector or at acquiring a new point of ■view as 
regards life and the universe. The Zen masters, as we see 
below, are always found trying to avail themselves even of 
every apparently trivial incident of life in order to make tlie 
disciples’ minds flow into a channel hitherto altogether 
iinperceived. It is like picking a hidden lock, the flood of 
new expeiiences gushes forth from the opening. It is again 
like the clock’s striking the hours ; when the appointed time 
comes it clicks, and the whole percussion of sounds is releas- 
ed. The mind seems to have sometliing of this mechanism ; 
when a certain moment is reached, a Mtherto dosed screen 
is lifted, an entirely new vista opens up, and the tone of 
one’s whole life thereafter changes. This mental clicking or 
opening is called scctori ” by the Zen masters and is insist- 
ed upon as the main object of their discipline. 

* That is, from the idea that this sitting cross-legged leads to Bucldhahood. 
From the earliest period of Zen in China, the qnietist tendency Has been 
running along the whole history with the intellectnal tendency which em- 
phasises the satoH element. Even today these two currents axe represented 
by the S5t5 and the 3Elinzai School of Zen; each has its characteristic features 
of excellence. My own standpoint is that of an intellectualist and not that 
of a c[uietist ; for I think the essence of Zen lies in the attainment of satorL 
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Tlie records quoted below do not always give tlie wliole 
liistory of tiie process leading up to satori, tliat is, from 
tlie first moment wlien the disciple came to tlie master until 
the last moment of realisation, with all the intermittent psy- 
chological Tieissitiides winch he had to go through. The 
examples are just to show^ that the whole Zen discipline gains 
meaning when there tabes place this turning of the mental 
hinge to a wider and deeper world. For when tins wider 
and deeper world opens, everyday life, even the most trivial 
tiling of it, grows loaded with the trutlis of Zen. On the one 
hand, therefore, satori is a most prosaic and matter-of-fact 
tiling, but on the other hand when it is not understood it is 
something of a mysfcery. But after all is not life itself filled 
with wonders, mysteries, and iinMiomabilities, firr beyond 
our discursive understanding ? 

A monk asked Joshu 778-897) to be instructed 

in Zen. Said the master, Have you had your breakfast or 
not?” “Yes, imister, I have,” answered the monk. “If so, 
have your dislies wTished,” was an immediate response, which, 
it is said, at once o|iened the monk’s mind to the truth of 
Zen. 

This is enough to show wdiat a commonplace thing a 
satori is ; but to see wdiat an important role this most trivial 
incident of life jilays in Zen, it will be necessary to add some 
remarks which w^ere made by the masters, and tlnough these 
the readers may have a glim]Dse into the content of satmi. 
Ummon -949) who lived a little later than Joshu com- 

mented on liim ; “ Was there any special instruction in tins 
remark of Joshu, or not? If there was, what w^’as it? If 
there was not, wliat satori was it tlmt the monk attained?” 
Suigan a contemporar}^ of Ummon, had a retort to 

him ; “ Mie great master Ummon does not know what is 
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wliat, hence this comment .of his. It was altogether iinneces- 
sarj, it was like painting legs to the snake and planting 
beard to the eunuch. My view differs from his : that monk 
who seems to have attained a satori goes to hell as straight 
as an arrow.” 

Now, what does this all mean — Joshu’s remark about 
wTishing the dishes the monk’s attainment of safon, IJmmon’s 
alternatives, and Suigan’s assurance? Are they speaking 
against one another? Is this much ado about nothing ? This 
is where Zen is difficult to grasp and at the same time difficult 
to ex]Dlain. Let me add a few more queries. How did Joshu 
make the monk’s eye open by such a prosaic remark? Did 
the remaik have any hidden meaning, ho weveiy which happened 
to coincide with the menfrrl tone of the monk ? How was 
the monk so mentally prepared for the final stroke of the 
master whose service was just pushing tlie button as it were ? 
NotHng oi eatori is so far gleaned fr’om washing the dishes; 
we have to look somewhere else for the fact of Zen. At any 
rate could not say that Joshu had notliing to do with the 
monk’s realisation. Hence Ummon’s remark ■which is some- 
what enigmatic, yet to the point. As to Suigan’s comment, 
it is what is technically known as (Nenro) ‘^Handling 

and Playing” or '‘Playful Criticism.” He appeam to be 
making a disparaging remark about Ummon, but in truth he 
is joining hands with his predecessors. 

Tokusan 780-845) was a girnt scholar of the 

Diamowl Sutra i^). Learning that there was such a 

thing as Zen ignoring all the written scriptures and directly 
laying hand on one’s soul, he came to Kyiitan mm) to be 
instructed in the doctrine. One day Tokusan was sittiug 
outside trying to look into the mystery of Zen. liyutaii 
said, " Why don’t you come in ? ” Replied Tokusan, " It is 
pitch dark.” A candle was lighted and handed over to 
Tokusan. When the latter was at the point of taking it. 
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Ejiikm siicltienly blew the light out, whereupan the iDiiid of 
Tokusau was opened.'^' 

Hyakujo 724-814) one day went out attending his 

master B^iSo (Ifll). A flock of wild geese -was seen flying. 
Baso asked, 

■^^Wliat are they?’’' ' ' 

^**They are ' wild geese, sir.” 

'‘^Whither are they flying?” 

They have flowm a-way, sir.” 

Baso abruptly taking hold of Hyakn jo’s nose gave it a twist. 
Overcome with pain, Hyakujo cried aloud, “ Oh ! Oh ! ” Said 
Baso, **Tou say they have flown away, but all the same they 
have been here from the very beginning.” This made Hya- 
kujo’s back wet with cold perspiration. He had satmi. 

Is there any connection in any possible Avay between 
the washing of the dishes and the blowing out of the candle 
and the twisting of the nose ? We must say with Ummon: 
If there is none, how could they all come to the realisation 
of the truth of Zen? If there is, /what inner relationship is 
there? Wliat is this safori'i W^hat a new point of viewing 
tilings is this? So long as our observation is limited to those 
conditions which preceded the opening of a disciple’s eye w^e 
cannot perhaps fully comprehend where lies the ultimate 
issue. They are matters of everyday occurrence, and if Zen 
lies objectively among them, every one of us is a master 
before we are told of it. This is partly true inasmuch as 
there is nothing artificially constructed in Zen, but if the nose 
is to be really twisted or the candle blown out in order to 

^ In Claud Field’s Mysteries and Saints of Islam (p. 25), we read under 
Flasan Basri, ** Another time I saw a child coming towards me Bolding a 
lighted torch in his hand, * W’here have you brought this light from ? ’ I 
fisked him. He immediately blew it out, and said to me, * 0 Hasan, tell me 
where it is gone, and I will tell you whence I fetched/ ” Of course the 
Xmrallel here is only apparent, for Tokusan got his enlightenment from quite 
a ditferent source than the mere: blowing out of the handle. Still the x^arallel 
in itself is interesting enough to be quoted here. 
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take , tlie scale off tlie eye, our attention must be directed 
inwardly to the working of otu* minds, and it will be there 
where we are to take hold of the hidden relation existing 
Ijetween the flying geese and the washed dishes and the blown 
out candle and any other happenings that weave out infinitely 
variegated patterns of human life. 

Under Daiye 1089-1163), the great Zen teacher of 

the Sung Dynasty, there was a monk named Doken ( 
who had spent many years in the* study of Zen, but who had 
not yet delved into its secrets if there were any. He was 
discouraged when he was sent on an errand to a distant city. 
A trip requiring half a year to finish would surely be a 
hindrance rather than a help to his study. Yu, one of his 
fellow-monks, -was most sympathetic, and said, “ I will 
ac^company you on this trip and do all that I can for yon. 
There is no reason why you cannot go on with your medita- 
tion even wlnle travelling.” They started together. One 
evening Doken despairingly implored his friend to assist him 
in the solution of the mystery of life. The friend said, “ I 
am willing to help you in every way, but there are some 
things in which I cannot be of any help to you. These you 
must look after yourself.” Doken expressed the desire to 
know -what they were. -^For instance,” said the friend, 
when yon are hungry or thirsty, my eating of food or drink- 
ing does not fill your stomach. You must drink and eat 
yourself. When you want to respond to the calls of nature, 
you must take care of them yourself, for I cannot be of any 
use to you. And then it will be nobody else that wrill carry 
your own corpse [that is, your own body] along tins highway.” 
This remark at once opened the mind of the truth-seeking 
monk, who, so transported with his discovery, did not know 
how to express liis joy. Yu now told him that liis work was 
done and that liis further companionship would liave no 
meaning after this. So the friend returned and left Doken to 
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coutiniie Ms' trip, .all By liimself. After the half year .Doken 
came Back to his own monastery. Daiye, his teacher, happen- 
ed to meet him on Ms way down the mountain, and made 
the follovv'ing remark, ^^Tliis time he knows it all.” IVliat 
was it, one may remark, that flashed through Ddken’s mind 
when ' his friend gave him a most matter-of-feict frdvice? 

Kyogen (^||) was a disciple of Hyakujo. After the 
nmster’s death ha went to Aisan 771-853) 'wlio was a 

senior disciple of Ilyakn jo. Yisan asked Inm, “I am told 
that you have Been under my late master Hyakujo, and also 
that you Imve remarkable intelligence; but the understanding 
of Zen through this medium necessarily ends in intellectual 
and analytical comprehension, w^hich is not of much use. 
Y!'et you may have had an insight into the truth of Zen. Let 
me have your view as to the reason of Birth and death, that 
is, as to your own being before your parents gave birth to 
yon.”'^ 

Thus asked, Kyogen did not know how to reply. He 
retired into his own room and assiduously made research into 
his notes which he had hrken of the sermons given by his 
late master. He failed to come acrc^s a suitable passage he 
might present as his own view. He returned to Yisan and 
implored him to teach in the kiith of Zen. But Yisan said, 
really have nothing to impart to you, and if I tried to 
do so, you may have occasion to make me an object of 
ridicule later on. Besides, whatever I can instruct you is my 
own and will never he yoiu'S.” Kyogen was disappointed and 
considered his senior discixfle unkind. Finally he came to the 
decision to burn up all his* notes and memorandums which 
were of no help to his spiritual welfare, and, retiring altogether 
from the world, to spend the rest of his life in solitude and 
simple life in accordance with the BuddJiist rules. He reason- 
ed, ‘^What is the use of studying Buddhism, so difficult to 
comx)i‘ehend and too subtle from receiving instructions from 
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another ? I shall be a plain homeless monk, troubled with 
no desire to master things too deep for thought.” He left 
Yisan and biiilt a hut near the tomb of Chu the National 
Master at Nan-yang (^pr). One day he was weed- 

ing and sweeping the ground, and when a piece of rock 
brushed away struck a bamboo, the sound unexpectedly 
elevated his mind to a State of scdorL The question proposed 
by Yisan became transparent ; his joy was boundless, he felt 
as if meeting again his lost parent. Besides he came to 
realise the kindness of his abandoned senior brother who 
refused him instruction. For he now knew that this would 
not have happened to him if Yisan had been unkind enough 
to explain things for him. 

Below is the verse he composed soon after his achieve- 
ment, from which we may get an idea of his 

One strike has made me forget all my previous knouiedge, 
No artificial discipline is at all needed ; 

111 every movement I uphold the ancient way, 

And never fall into the rut of mere quietism; 

YVherever I walk no traces are left, 

And my senses are not fettered by rules of conduct ; 
Everywhere those who have attained to the truth, 

All declare this to be of the highest order.^^ 

■ " ■ IV./: 

There is something, we must admit, in Zen that defies 
explanation, and to which no master however ingenious can 
lead Ins disciples through intellectual analysis. Kyogen or 
Tokusan had enough knowledge of the canonical teachings or 
of the master’s exjiository discom’ses ; but when the reM thing 
Avas demanded of them, they significantly failed to produce it 
either to their inner satisfaction or for the master’s. approval. 
The satori is not a thing after all to be gained through the 
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TinderstandiDg, But ouce the key within one’s grasp and 
everything seems to lay hare before him ; the entire world 
assumes then a different aspect for such. By those who know, 
this inner change is recognised. The Boken before he 
started on his mission and the Ddken after the realisation are 
apparently the same person; but as soon as Daiye saw him, 
he knew what had taken j)laGe in him even when he uttered 
not a word. Baso twisted Hyakujo’s nose, and the latter 
turned into such a wild soul as to have the audacity to roll 
up the matting before his master’s discourse had hardly begun 
(see p. 212). The experience they have gone through within 
themselves is not a very elaborate, complicated, and intellect- 
ually demonstrable thing ; for none of them ever try to 
expound it by a series of learned discourses, they do just this 
thing or that, or utter a single phrase unintelligible to out- 
siders, and the whole aj0^ir proves most satisfactory both to 
the master and to the disciple. The satori cannot be a 
phantasm, emj)ty and contentless, and lacking in real value. 

As to the opening of satori, all that Zen can do is to 
indicate the way and leave the rest all to one’s own ex- 
perience; that is to say, following up the indication and 
arriving at the goal, — this is to be done by oneself and with- 
out another’s help. With all that the master can do, he is 
helpless to make the disciple take hold of the tiling, unless the 
latter is inwardly fully prepared for it. Just as we cannot make 
a horse drink against his will, the taking hold of the ultimate 
reality is to be done by oneself. Just as the flower blooms 
out of its inner necessity, the [looking into one’s owm nature 
must be the outcome of one’s own inner overflowing. This is 
where Zen is so pemonal and subjective. 

I said that Zen does not give us any intellectual as- 
sistance, nor does it waste time in arguing the point with us, 
but it merely suggests or indicate, not because it wants to 
1)6 indefinite, but because that is really the only tiling it can 
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do for tis. If ifc could, it ■would do anytMng to help ns come 
to an understanding. In fact Zen is exliansting every possible 
means to do that, as we can see in all the great masters* 
attitndes towards their disciples. When they are actnally 
ImocMng them down, their kindlieartedness is never to be 
doubted. They are just waiting for the time when their 
pupils* minds get all ripened for the final moment.^^^^^ W 
tins is come, the opportunity of opening an eye to the truth 
of Zen lies everywhere. One can pick it up in the hearing 
of an inarticulate sound, or listening to an unintelligible 
remark, or in the observation of a flower blooming, or in the 
encountering of any tri-vial everyday incident such as stumbh 
ing, rolling up a screen, using a fan, etc. These are all 
suflScient conditions that will awaken one’s inner sense. 
Evidently a most insignificant happening, and yet its effect on 
the mind infinitely surpasses all that one could expect of it. 
A light touch of an ignited wire, andean explosion shaking 
the very foundations of the earth. In fact, all the causes of 
mtori are in the mind. That is wdiy when the clock clicks, 
all that has been lying there bursts up like a volcanic 
eruption or flashes out like a bolt of lightening. Zen calls 
this “ returning to one’s own home ; ” for its foUow^ers will 
declare : You have now found yourself ; from the very 

beginning nothing lias been kept away from you. It was 
yourself that closed the eye to the fact. In Zen there is 
nothing to explain, nothing to teach, that will add to your 
knowledge. Unless it grows out of yourself, no knowledge is 
really of value to you, a borrowed plumage never grows.” 

Kozankoku a Confacian poet and statesman, 

came to Kwaido 1024-1100) to be initiated into 

Zen. Said the Zen master, There is a passage in the 
text you are so thorottghly familiar with, which fitly de- 
scribes the teaching of Zen. Did not Confucius declare, "'Do 
you think I am holding back something from you, 0 my 
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disciple ! Indeed I liave lield notliirig back from you.’ ” 
Sankoku tried to answer, bub Kwaido immediately made Hm 
keep silence by saying, no!” The Confucian disciple 

felt troubled in mind, and did not know how to express 
himself. Some time later they were having a walk in the 
mountains. The wild laurel was in full bloom and the air 
was redolent. Asked the Zen master, ‘"Do you smell it?” 
When the Confucian answered affirmatively, Kwaido said, 
‘'‘Tliere, I have kept nothing back from you!” This sugges- 
tion from the teacher at once led to the opening of Kozan- 
koku’s mind. Is it not evident now that a satori is not a 
thing to be imposed upon another, but that it is self-growing 
from within? Though nothing is kept away from us, it is 
through a that we become cognisant of the fact, con- 

vincing us that we are all sufficient unto ourselves. All tliat 
therefore Zen contrives is to assert that there is such a thing 
as self-revelation, or the opening of satori 

V 

As sato7% strikes at the primary fact of existence, its at-^ 
hdnment marks a turning point in one’s life. The attainment, 
however, must be thorough-going and clear-cut in order to 
produce a satisfactory result. To deserve the name “ satori ” 
the mental revolution must be so complete as to make one 
really and sincerely feel that there took place a fiery baptism 
of the spirit. Tlie intensity of this feeling is proportional to 
the amount of efE'>rt the opener of sato^d has put into the 
achievement. For there is a gi^adation in satori as to its 
intensity, as in all our mental activity. The possessor of a 
lukewarm satori may sufier no such spiritual revolution as 
Kinzai or Bukko (®3fc) whose case is quoted below. 

Zen is a matter of character and not of the intellect. A bril- 
liant intellect may fail to unravel all the mysteries of Zen, 
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blit a strong soul will drink deep of its inexlmnstible foiinfcain: 

I do not know if tlie intellect is superficial and toiicbes only 
the fringe of one’s personality; but the fact is the will is the 
man himself, and Zen appeals to ib "When one becomes 
penetratingly Gonscious of the working of this agency, there 
is the opening of satori and the understanding of Zen. As 
they say, the snake has now grown into the di'agon ; or more 
graphically, a common cur— -a most miserable creature wag- 
ging its tail for food and sy^mpathy, and kicked about by the 
street boys so mercilessly— has now turned into a golden-haired 
lion whose roar frightens to death all the feeble-minded. 

Therefore, when Einzai was meekly submitting to the 
thirty blows” of Obakii, he was a pitiable sight; as soon 
as he attained saimi, he was quite a difierent personage. 
His first exclamation was, ‘‘There is not much after all in 
the Buddhism of Obakti.” And when he saw the rexnmchful 
Obaku again, he retiirnd his favour by giving him a slap on 
the face. “ What an arrogance, what an impudence ! ” Obaku 
exclaimed ; but there was reason in Einzai’s rudeness, and the 
old master could not but be pleased with this treatment from 
his former tearful Kinzai. 

When Tokusan gained an insight into the truth of Zen, 
he immediately took up all liis commentaries on the Diamond 
Sutra, once so valued and considered indispensable that he 
had to carry them wherever he went; he now set fire to 
them, reducing all the manuscripts into nothingness. He 
exclaimed; “However deej) your knowledge of abstruse 
philosophy, it is like a piece of hair flying in tlie vastness of 
sx^ace; and however important your experience in things 
•worldly, it is like a drop of water thrown into an unfathom- 
able abyss.” 

On the day following the incident of the flying geese, to 
which reference "was made elsewhere, Base appeared in the 
Xireaching hall and was about to speak before a congregation, 
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■wlien Hjakiijo came forward and began to roll tip tlie 
matting.* Baso witbont protesting came down from Hs seat 
and retnmed to Hs own room. He then called Hyakiijo and 
asked him why he rolled np the matting before he uttered a 
word. Eeplied Hyakujo. 

^ yon twisted my nose, and it was quite 

painful.’' 

^vWhere/’ said Base, /'was your thought wondering 
then?" 

" It is not painful any more today." 

How dijflferently he behaves now! When his nose was 
pinched, he was qnite an ignoramus in the secrets of Zen. 
He is now a golden-haired lion, he is master of himself, and 
acts so freely as if he owned the world, pusMng away even 
Hs own master far into the background. 

There is no doubt that eatori goes deep into the very 
root of individuality. The change achieved thereby is quite 
remarkable, as we see in the examples above cited. 

VI 

Some masters have left in the form of verse known as 
" Ge ” (4g, gdtlid) what they perceived or felt at the time 
their mental eye was opened. It has the special name of 
"Toki-no-ge" (in Chinese from the following 

kanslations the reader may draw Hs own conclusion as to 
the nature and content of a satm% so HgHy prized by the 
Zen followers. But there is one tiling to wHch I like to call 
Hs attention, which is that the contents of th^e gathas are 
so various and dissimilar as far as their superficial sense 
is concerned that one may be at a loss how to make a 
comparison of these divers declarations. Being sometimes 


^ TMs is spread before tbe Buddha and on it the master performs his 
bowing ceremony, and its rolling up naturally means the end of a sermon: 
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merely descriptive -verses of the feelings^ an analysis is 
impossible unless the critic himself has once experienced them 
in his own inner life. Nevertheless these verses -will be of 
use to the psychological students of Buddhist mysticism. 

The following is Seppo’s (§|Iif, 822-908) verse, whose 
eye was opened when he was rolling up the screen : 

“How deluded I was! How deluded, indeed I 
Lift up the screen, and come see the world ! 

^What religion believest thou?’ you ask. 

I raise my and hit your mouth.” 

Hoyen, of Gosozan (diMlll who died in 1104, 

succeeded Shutan, of Hatu-un and Avas the 

teacher of Yengo, composed the following when his mental 
eye was jSrst opened: 

“'A piece of farm land quietly lies before the hill, 

Crossing my hands over the chest I ask the old farmer kindly: 

‘ How often have you sold it and bought it back by yourself? ’ 

I like the pines and bamboos that invite a refreshing breeze.” 

Yengo 1063-1135) was one of thie greatest teachers 

in the Sung dynasty and the author of a Zen text-book 
known as the Hekigan$hu {^^^. His verse stands in 
such contrast to that of his teacher, Hoyen, and the reader 
win find it hard to unearth anything of Zen from the follow- 
ing romanticism : 

“The golden duck no more issues odorous smoke behind 
the brocade screens, 

Amidst flute-playing and singing, he goes home, thoroughly 
in liquor and supported by others: 

A happy event in the life of a romantic youth, 

It is his sweetheart alone that is allowed to know.” 

* It was oiiginally a mosquito driver, hut now it is a symbol of 

religious, authority. It has a short handle, a little over a foot long, and a 
longer tuft of hair, usually a hole’s tail or a yak’s. 
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Tenjii, of Xomeiji 904-975), wJbo belonged to 

the Hogen Seliool (fiflS^) of Zen Buddhism, was the author 
of a book called “ Shiikjwokti ” Becord of Ti^utli- 

'Mirrm') in one hundred fasciculi, and flourished in the early 
Sung. His realisation took place when he heard a bundle of 
fuel dropping on the ground. 

‘'‘ SoinetMng dropped I It is no other thing; 

Eight and left, there is nothing earthy: 

Eivers and mountains and the great earth, — 

In them all revealed is the Body of the Dharniaraja.^’ 

The first of the following two verses is by yddainen 
973-1020), a statesman of the Sung dynasty, and the 
second by Iku, of Toryd (^j^;|[5), iinder whom Yogi (1024- 
1072), the founder of the Ydgi Branch of the Einzai School, 
was ordained as monk. 

An octagonal millBtone nishes through the air; 

A golden-coloured lion has turned into a cur : 

If you want to hide yourself in the North Star, 

Turn round and fold your hands behind the South Star.’ ^ 

have one jewel shining bright, 

Long buried it was underneath worldly worries; 

This morning the dusty veil is off, and restored is its lustre, 
Illumining rivers and mountains and ten thousand other things.” 

A sufficieixt variety of the verses has been given here to 
show how they vary from one another and how it is impos- 
sible to suggest; any intelligible explanation of the content of 
satori by merely comparing them or by analysing them. Some 
of them are easily understood, I suppose, as expressive of the 
feeling of a new revelation ; but as to what that revelation 
itself is, it will require a certain amount of personal knowledge 
to be able to describe it more intelligently. In any event all 
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these masters testify to the fact that there is such a thing in 
Zen as satori through which one is admitted into a new world 
of value. The old way of viewing things is abandoned and 
the world acquires a new signification. Some of them ivonld 
declare that they were deluded ” or that their previous 
knowledge ” "was thrown into oblivion, wdiile others would 
confess they were hitherto unaware of a new beauty which 
exists in the “refreshing breeze” and in the “ sliining jewel.” 

vn 

When our consideration is limited to the objective side 
of acdori as illustrated so far, it does not appear to be a very 
extraordinary thing — -tliis uxDening an eye to the truth of 
Zen. The master makes some remarks, and if they happen 
to be opportune enough, the disciple will come at once to a 
realisation and see into a mystery hitherto undreamed of. It 
seems all to depend upon what kind of mood or •what state 
of mental preparedness one is in at the moment. Zen is after 
all an haphazard affair, one may be tempted to think. But 
when we know that it took Nangakii (1§^) eight long years 
to answer the question, “ Who is he that thus walketh 
towards me ? ” -we shidl realise the fact that there was in him 
a great deal of mental anguish and tribulation wliich he had 
to go tlirougli before he could come to the final solution and 
declared, “Even when one asserts that here is a somewhat, 
one misses it altogether.” We must try to look into the psy- 
chological aspect of scdoriy where is revealed the inner 
mechanism of opening the door to the eternal secrets of the 
human soul. Tliis is done best by quoting some of the 
masters themselves whose introspective statements are on 
record. 

Eoh5 1238-1285) was one of the gi‘eat masters in 

the latter part of the Sung Dynasty. When liis master first 
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let iiim attend to “Josliii’s Mu” lie MaboiTO 

Hmself liarcl on tlie prob^ One day liis master suddenly 
asked Mm, "' Wbat is it that makes you carry aroiiiicl this 
lifeless corpse of yours ? ” The poor fellow did not know 
whit to make o! the question; for the master was merciless 
jind it wars usually followed by a hard knocking down. Later 
on in the midst of his sleep one night he recalled the fact 
that once when he iras under another master he w^as told to 
find out the ultimate signification of the statement, All things 
return to one 

rest of that night and through the successive several days and 
nights. While in this state of an extreme mental tension, he 
found hisjiself one day looking at Goso-Hoyen’s 
—1104) verse on the First Patriarch of Zen, which partly 
read, 

“ One Imndrod years, — thix-ty-six thousand morns, 

This same old fellow moveth on for ever ! ” 

This at once made him dissolve his eternal doubt as to 
Who’s caiTying around this lifeless body of youis? ” He 
■was ba|)tised and became an altogether new man. 

He leaves us in his Goroku ” (Sayings Eecorded) 
an accoimt of those days of the mental strain in the following 
naiTative: “In olden days ‘when I was at Sokei, and before 
one month was over after my return to the Meditation Hall 
there, one night while deep in sleep I suddenly found myself 
fixing my attention on the question: "All things return to 

^ This is one of the most noted kp<m and generally given to the 

■uninitiated as an eye-opener. When Joshu was asked by a monk whether there 
was Bnddha-naltire in the dog, the master answered, “ Mn ! ” {wu in Chinese, 
meaning literally “ no *'). But this is not at all understood in its literal 
seixse when it is given as a kd-an^ it means just “ m«,” and the masters will 
not give you any explanation. It is popularly known as “ JosHu’s Mu.” As 
to what a Kd-an is, a special article is to be written, in the meantime let^it 
be understood as meaning a problem given to students for solution. 

This lias been (iuoted else-whexe. Another of the ko-an for be- 
ginners. 
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one, Ibiit where .does tMs one retiirn ? ’ . Mj attention ' was 
rigidly fixed on this that I neglected sleeping, forgot to eat, 
and did not distingiiish east from west, nor morning from 
night. While spreading the napkin, prodncing the howls, or 
attending to iny natural wants, whether I moved or rested, 
whether I talked or kept silent, my whole existence was 
wrapt up with the question, Where does this one return ? 
No other thoughts ever disturbed my eonseiomness ; no, even 
if I -wanted to stir up the least bit of thought irrelevant to 
the central one, I could not do so. It was like being screwed 
up or glued; however much I tried to shake myself off, it 
refused to move. Though I wms in the midst of a crowd or 
congregation I felt as if I "were all by myself. From morning 
till evening, from evening till morning, so transparent, so 
tranquil, so majestically above all things -were my feelings ! 
Absolutely pure and not a particle of dust 1 My one thought 
covered eternity ; so calm was the outside world, so oblivious 
of the existence of other joeople I -was. Like an idiot, like 
an imbecile, six days and nights thus elax^ed wdien I entered 
the Shrine with the rest, reciting the sutras, and hapx)3iied 
to raise my head and looked at the verse by Goso. This 
made me all of a sudden awake from the spell, and the 
meaning of ‘Who cairies this lifeless corpse of yours?’ burst 
upon me, — the question once given by my old master Kiio- 
zan. I felt as if this boundless space itself were broken i\-p 
into pieces, and the gi-eat earth were allogether levelled away. 
I forgot myself, I forgot the world, it was like one mirror 
reflecting another. I tried several kd-au in my mind and found 
them so transparently clear. I was no more deceived as to the 
wonderful working of Prajnd (transcendental wisdom).” 

Hakuin (&|^, 1683-1768) is another of those masters 
who have i)ut down their first Zen experience in writing, 
and we read in his book entitled Orategarm 
the following account: “Wlien I was twenty-four years old, 
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I stayed/ at the Xegan Monastery, of Ecliigo^ ^ ['^ Joslm’s 
Mn ” being my thesis at the time] I assiduously appKed 
myself to it. I did not sleep days and nights, forgot 
both eating and lying down, when quite abruptly a great 
mental fixisation'^ took place. I felt as if freezing in an 
ice-field extending thousands of miles, and within myself 
there was a sense of utmost transparency. There was no 
going forward, no slipping backward; I was like an idiot, 
like an imbecile, and there was nothing but / Joshu’s Mu.’ 
Though I attended the lectures by the master, they sounded 
like a discussion going on somewhere in a distant hall, 
many yards away. Sometimes my sensation was that of one 
fl.ying in the air. Several days passed in this state, when 
one evening a temple-bell struck which upset the whole 
thing. It was like smasHng an ice-basin, or pulling dowm a 
house made of jade. When I suddenly awoke again, I found 
that I myself was Ganto’^^ the old master, and that all 
through the shifting changes of time not a bit [of his per- 
sonality] was lost. Wliatever doubts and indecisions I had 
before were completely dissolved like a piece of thawing ice. 
1 called out loudly, ‘ How wondrous ! how wondrous ! There 
is no birth and death from \vhich one has to escape, nor is 
there any supreme knowledge {Bodlii) after which one has to 
strive. AU the complications past and present, 

^ Literally, great doubt” but it does not mean that, as tbe 

term “doubt” is not understood bere in its ordinary sense. It means a 
state of concentration broiigbt to its highest pitdh. 

Ganto 828«887) was one of the great Zen teachers in the T‘ang 

dynasty. But he was murdered by an outlaw when his death>cry is said 
to have reached many miles around. When Hakuin first studied Zen, this 
tragic ineident in the life of an eminent Zen master who is supposed to be 
above all human ailments, troubled him very much, he wondered if Zen 
was really the gospel of salvation. Hence this allnsion to Ganto. 

Ko-am are sometimes called complications; for according to the 
masters there ought not to he any such thing as a ka-an from the begin- 
ning, it was an unnecessary invention making things more complicated. The 
truth of Zen has no need for lc5-ans. It is supposed, that there are 1700 
ko’(.ms which will test the reality of saioH. 
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numbering one thousand and seven hundred are not worth 
the pains.’ ” 

The case of Biikko the National Teacher , 1226- 

1286)* was more extraordinary than that of Haknin, and . 
fortunately in this case too we have Hs owm recording of it 
in detail. “When I was fourteen,” writes Bukko, “I went 
up to Kinzan. When seventeen I made up my mind to 
study Buddliism and began to unravel the mysteries of ^ Joshu’s 
Mu.’ I expected to finish the matter within one yeaiv but I 
did not come to any understanding of it after all. Another 
year passed -without much avail, and three more years, also 
finding myself with no progress. In the fifth or sixth year, 
while no special change came over me, the ^ Mu ’ became so 
inseparably attached to me that I could not get away from it 
even while asleep. This whole uni\:erse seemed to be noth- 
ing but the ^ Mu ’ itself. In the meantime I was told by an 
old monk to set it aside for a while and see how things 
would go with me. According to this advice, I dropped the 
matter altogether and sat quietly. But owing to the fact that 
the ^ Mu ’ had been with me so long, I could in no way 
shake it off however much I tried. When I was sitting, I 
forgot that I was sitting ; nor was I conscious of my own 
body. Nothing but a sense of utter blankness prevailed. Half 
a year thus passed. Like a bird escaped from its cage, my 
mind, iny consciousness moved about [without restraint] some- 
times eastward, sometimes westward, sometimes northward or 

^ He came to Japan wlien the Hojo family was in power at Kama- 
kura. He established the Engakuji temple which is still one of the chief 
Zen monasteries in. Japan. While still in China Ms temple was invaded 
by soldiers of the Yiian dynasty who threatened to MU him, but Bukko was 
immovable and quietly composed the following verse : 

“ Throughout heaven and earth there is not a piece of ground where 
a single stick could be inserted; 

I am glad that all things are void, myself and the world : 

Honoured be the sword, three feet long, wielded by the great Yuan 
swordsman. 

It is like cutting a spring breeze amidst the flashes of listening,’' 
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soutiiw^iTci Sitting^*' tlirougli two days in succession, or 
tliroiigli one day and niglit I did not feel any fatigue. 

“At tlie time tliere were about nine Imndred monks 
residing in tlie monastery, among whom there were many 
devoted students of Zen. One day w^hile sitting, I felt as if 
my body and my mind were, separated from each other and 
lost the chance of getting back together. All the monks about 
me thought that I was quite dead, but an old monk among 
them said that I was frozen to a state of immovability while 
absorbed in deep meditation, and that if I were covered up 
with warm clotliings, I should by myself come to my senses. 
Tliis proved true, for I finally awoke from it ; and when I asked 
the monks near my seat how long I had been in that com 
dition, they told me it was one day and night. 

“ After this, I still kept np my practise of sitting. I 
could now sleep a little. When I closed my eyes, a broad 
expanse of emptiness presented itself before them, which then 
assumed the form of a farmyard. Through this piece of land 
I walked and walked until I got thoroughly familiar with 
the ground. But as soon as my eyes were opened, the vision 
altogether disappeared. One night sitting far into the night 
I kept my eyes open and was aware of my sitting up in my 
seat. All suddenly the sound of strildng the board in front 
of the head-monk’s room reached my ear, which at once 
revealed me the ^original man’ in full. There was then no 
more of that vision which appeared at the closing of the eyes. 
Hastily I came down from the seat and ran out into a 
moonlit night and went up to the garden house called Ganki, 
where looking up to the sky I laughed loudly, ‘ Oh, how 
great is the Bharmakilyxi 1 Oh, how so great and immense 
for evermore ! ’ 

“Thence my joy knew no bounds. I could not quietly 
sifc in the Meditation Hall ; I went about with no special 


That is. silting cross-legged in meditation. 
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purpose , ia , the ' mountains walking this , way and that. I 
tlioiight of the sun and the moon traversing in a day through 
a space 4,000,000,000 miles wide. ^ My present abode is in 
China’ I reflected then, "And they sa}^ the district of Yang 
is the centre of the earth. If so, this j)lac8 must be 2,000, - 
000,000 miles away from where the sun rises; and how is it 
that as soon as it comes up, its rays lose no time to strike 
my face ? ’ I reflected again, " The rays of my own eye must 
travel just as instantaneously as those of the sun as it reaches 
the latter ; my eyes, my mind, are they not the Dharmakaya 
itself?’ Thinking thus, I felt all the bonds snaj)ped and 
broken to pieces that have been tying me for so many ages. 
How many numberless years have I been sitting in the hole 
of ants ! Today even in the hollow of my hair there lie aU 
the Biiddha-lands in the ten quarters ! I thought within 
myself, "Even if I have no greater satoT% I am now all 
sufEcient unto myself.” 

Here is a stanza composed by Biikko at the ginat 
moment of saton, describing his inner feelings : 

With one stroke I have completely smashed the cave of the ghosts; 

Behold; there rushes out the iron face of the monster IS’ata I 

Both my ears are as deaf and my tongue is tied ; 

If thou touchest it idly, the fiery star shoots out ! 

vni 

These cases will be sufficient to show" w"hat mental pro- 
cess one ha^ to go through before the opening of a saiori 
takes place. Of course these are prominent examples and 
liiglily accentuated, and every scdari is not preceded by such 
an extraordinary degi*ee of concentration. But an experience 
more or less like these must be the necessary antec-dent to 
all satm% especially to that which is to be gone through at 
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tlie outset of the study. The mind then seems to be so 
thoroughly swept clean as iioti to leave a particle of dust, that 
is, a trace of thought in it. When thus all mentation ceases, 
even the consciousness of an eflbrb to keep an idea focussed 
at the centre of attention is gone, that is, when, as the Zen 
followers say, the mind is so completely possessed or identifi- 
ed with its object of thought that even the consciousness of 
identity is lost as when one mirror reflects another, the subject 
feels as if living in a crystal palace, all thoroughly ti'ans|)arent, 
refreshing, buoyant, and royal. But the end has not yet been 
reached, this being merely the condition maturing to a saion'. 
If the mind remains in this state of fixisation, there will be 
no occasion for its being awakened to the truth of Zen. The 
state of a (Great Doubt), as it is technically known, 

is the antecedent. It must be broken up and exploded into 
the next stage, which is looking into one’s nature or the 
opening oi satorL 

An explosion, as it is nothing else, generally takes place 
when this finely balanced equilibrium tilts for one reason or 
another. A stone is thrown into a sheet of water in perfect 
stillness, and ripples begin to stir. It is somewhat like this. 
A sound knocks at the gate of consciousness so tightly closed, 
and it at once reverberates through the entire being of the 
individual. He is awakened in the most vhid sense of the 
word. He comes out baptised in the fire of creation. He 
has seen the work of God in his very workshop. The occa- 
sion may not necessarily be the hearing of a temple bell, it 
may be reading a stanza, or seeing something moving, or the 
sense of touch irritated, when a most highly accentuated state 
of concentration bursts out into a saioru 

The concenkation, however, may not be kept up to such 
an almost abnormal degree as in the case of Bukko. It may 
last just a second or two, and if it is the right kind of con- 
centration and rightly handled by tlie master, the inevitable 
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openiBg of tlie mind 'will follow. Wlien the monk Jo (^Ji 
|g) asked Einzai, What is the ultimate principle of Bud- 
dhism?” the master came right down from his seat, took 
hold of the monk, slapped him with his hand, and pushed 
him away from him. The monk stood stupefied, ik bystander 
suggested, ^^Why don’t you make a bow ? ” Obeying the 
order, Jo was about to bow when he abruptly awoke to the 
truth of Zen.*^ In this case Jo’s self-absorption or concentra- 
tion did not seemingly last very long, the bowing -was the 
turning point, it broke up the spell and restored him to sense, 
not to an ordinary sense of awareness, but to the inward 
consciousness of his own being. Generally, w^e have ho records 
of the inner working prior to a satori, and may pass lightly 
over the event as a merely happy incident or some intellecfcual 
trick having no deeper background. When we read such 
records, we have to supply from our own experience, whatever 
this is, all the necessary antecedent conditions for breaking 
up into a satorL 

IX 

So far the phenomenon called satari in Zen Buddhism 
has been treated as constituting the essence of Zen, as the 
turning point in one’s life which opens the mind to a wider 
and deeper w’-orld, as something to lie gleaned even from 
a most trivial incident of everyday life ; and then it was ex- 
plained how sato?^ is to come out of one’s inner life, and not 

^ This incident of the monk Jo -was 'mentioned in my previous article 
on Zen in the first number of this magazine, which attracted the attention of 
Mr. Charles A. Parry, correspondent of 'Fhe Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. He 
makes quite an amusing remark on that. Being an outspoken rationalist, 
he naturally fails to enter into the mystic veins of religion. However it is 
interesting to see how differently in different individuals “an inconceivably 
complicated network of cells and fibres” in the cortex gets connected with 
one another and thinks out all kinds of assumptions, hypotheses, or theories, 
mixed with aU shades of feelings. 
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by any outside Jielp except it is merely indicating tlie way 
to it. Next I proceeded to describe wliat a change safori 
brings in one’s idea of things, that is, how it all upsets the 
former valuation of things generally, making one stand now 
entirely on a different footing. Por illustrations, some verses 
were quoted whicli were composed by the masters at the 
moment of their attainment of satori. They are mostly 
descriptive of the feelings they experienced, such as those by 
Bukko and Yodainen a>nd Yengo and others are typical of this 
class, as they have almost no intellectual elements in them. 
If one tries to pick up something from these verses by mere 
analytical process, one will be greatly disappointed. The 
psychological side of satori which is minutely nan*ated by 
Hakuin and others will be of great interest to those who are 
desirous of making a psychological inquiry into Zen. Of course 
these naiTatives alone win not do, for there are many things 
one has to consider in order to study it thoroughly. 

I now wish to close this article by making a few general 
remarks on the subject oi mtmi in the way of recapitulation. 

1. People often imagine that the discipline of Zen is to 
induce a state of self-suggestion tlirough meditation. This is 
not right. As we can see from the various instances above 
cited, sato7*i does not consist in producing a certain ]premedi- 
tatecl condition by intensely thinking of it. It is acquiring 
a new point of looking at things. Ever since the unfold- 
ment of consciousness we have been lei to respond to the 
mner and outer conditions in a certain conceptual, analytical 
manner. The discipline of Zen consists in upsetting this 
groundwork once for all and in re-constructing the old frame on 
an entirely new basis. It is evident therefore that meditating 
on a metaphj^sical or symbolical statement wMch is a product 
of oiir relative consciousness plays no part in Zen, as I have 
already touched on this in iny previous article Zen as Purifier 
and Liberator of Life,” 
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2, Witliout the attainment of safari no one ean enter 
into the mystery of Zen. It is the sudden flashing of a hew 
truth hitherto altogether undreamed of. It is a sort of mental 
catastrophe taking place all at once after so innch piling of 
matters intellectual and demonstrative. The piling has reached 
its limit and the whole edifice has now come to tlie gi*onnd 
wdien behold a new heaven is opened to your full surveys 
Water freezes suddenly" when it reaches a certain point, the 
liquid has turned into a solidity, and it no more flows. Satori 
comes upon yon unawares when you feel you have exliausted 
your 'whole l)eing. Keligiously, tliis is a new birth ; intellectual- 
ly the acquiring of a new vie^^qioint. The world now appears 
to be dressed in a diflerent garment which seems to cover up 
all the unsightliness of dualism 'which is called delusion in 
Buddhist phraseology. 

3. Satori is the raison d’etre of Zen, and without wiiich 
Zen is no Zen. Therefore everyT contrivance disciplinary or 
doctrinal is directed toward the attainment of satorL Zen 
masters could not remain patient for satori to come by itself, 
that is, to come sporadically and at its own pleasure. They 
earnestly seek out some -way to make people realise the truth 
of Zen. Their manifestly enigmatical presentations of it were 
to create a state of mind in their disciples which would 
systematically pave the %vay to the enlightenment of Zen. All 
the intellectual demonstrations and exhortatory persuations so 
far carried out by the most religious and philosophical leaders 
failed to produce the desired effect. The disciples wnre led 
further and farther astray. Especially when Buddhism was 
introduced into China with all its Indian equipments, with its 
highly metaphysical abstractions and in most complicated 
systems of moral discipline, the Chinese were at a loss how 
to grasp the central point of the doctrine of Buddhism. 
Daruma, the Sixth Patriarch, Baso, and other masters noticed 
the fact. The proclamation of Zen v-as the natural outcome. 
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ScdoTi was placed above Siitra-leariimg and scbolaiiy discus-' 
sion of tbe §astras, and it came to be identified with Zen, 
Zen tlierefore witliout satori is like pepper witlioiit its pun- 
gency. But at the same time we must not forget that there 
is such a thing as too much of which is indeed to be 

detested. 

4. This emphasising in Zen of satori above everything 
else makes the fact quite significant that Zen is not a system 
of Dhyana as practised in India and by other schools of 
Buddhism than the Zen. By Dhyana is understood popularly 
a kind of meditation or contemplation, that is, the fixing of 
thought, especially in Budhism, on the doctrine of emptiness 
(sunyatd)* When the mind is so trained as to be able to 
realise the state of perfect void in which there is not a trace 
of consciousness left, even the sense of being imconscious 
having departed, in other words, when all forms of mental 
activity are swept clean from the field of consciousness which 
is now like a sky devoid of every speck of cloud, a mere 
broad expanse of blue, Dhyana is said to have reached its 
perfection. This may be called ecstasy or trance, but it is 
not Zen, In Zen there must be a scdori ; there must be a 
general mental upheaval which destroys the old accumulations 
of intellectuality and lays down a foundation for a new faith ; 
there must be the awakening of a new sense which will 
review the old things from an angle of perception entirely 
and most refreshingly new. In Dhyana there are none of 
these things, for it is merely a quieting exercise of the mind. 
As such it has doubtless its own rnerits, but Zen ought not to 
be identified with Dhyana so called. 

5. Scdori is not seeing God as he is, as might be con- 
tented by some Clirisfcian mystics. Zen has from the very 
beginning made clear its principal thesis, which is to see into 
the work of creation and not to interview the creator himself. 
The latter may be found then busy moulding his universe, 
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but Zen can go along on its own work even when lie is not 
found there. It is not depending on his support. When it 
grasps the reason of living a life, it is satisfied. Hoyen, of 
Gosozan, used to produce lois own hand and asked Hs 
disciples why it is called a hand. When one knows the 
reason, there is a satori and one has Zen. Whereas, with 
the God of mysticism there is the grasping of a definite object, 
and when you have God, what is not God is excluded. Tliis 
is self-limiting. Zen wants absolute freedom, even from God. 

No abiding place ” means that ; Cleanse youi* mouth even 
when you utter the Avord ‘Buddha’,” amounts to the same 
thing. It is not that Zen wants to be morbidly unholy and 
godless, but that it knows the incompleteness of a name. 
Therefore, when Yakusan 750-834) was asked to give 

a lecture, he did not say a word, but instead came down 

fi:oni the pulpit and went off to his own room. Hyakujo i 

merely walked forward a few steps, stood still, and opened ; 

his arms— which was his exposition of the great principle of j 

Buddhism. I 

6. Satcni is not a morbid state of mind, a fit subject 
for abnormal psychology. If anything, it is a perfectly normal 
state of mind. When I speak of a mental upheaval, one may 
be led to consider Zen something to be shunned by ordinary 
people. This is a mistaken view of Zen, unfortunately often 
held by prejudiced critics. As Joshu declared, it is your 
“everyday thought.” It all depends upon the adjustment of 
the hinge whether the door opens in or out. Even in the 
twinkling of an eye, the whole affair is changed, and you 
have Zen, and you are ss perfect and normal as ever. More 
than that, you have in the meantime acquired something 
altogether new. All your mental activities are now working 
to a different key, which is more satisfying, more peaceful, 
and fuller of joy than anytlnng you ever had. The tone of : 
your life is altered. There is something rejuvenating in it. , 
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THe.'.sptmg,,,, flowers look prettier, ..and tbe mountain stimiii 
mns cooler and more transparent. The subjective revolution 
that brings out this state of things cannot be called abnormal. 
When life becomes more enjoyable and its expanse is as broad 
as the universe itself, there must be something in satori quite 
healthy and worth one’s striving after its attainment. 

7. We are supposedly living in the same •world, but 
who can tell the thing -we popnlaily call , a stone lying before 
this window is the same thing to all of iis? According to 
the way we look at it, to some the stone ceases to be a stone, 
•while to others it forever remains a 'worthless specimen of 
geological product. And this initial divergence of views calls 
forth an endless series of divergences later in our moral and 
spiritual lives. Just a little twisting in our modes of think- 
ing and yet what a -world of difference will grow np even- 
tually between one another ! So with Zen, satori is 'this 
twisting, not in the wrong way, but in a deeper and fuller 
sense. 

i^gai.n, yon and I sip a cup of tea. The act is apparently 
alike, but who can tell what a wide gap there is subjectively 
between you and me ? In your drinking there may be no 
Zen while mine is brimful of it. The reason is, the one 
moves in the logical circle and the other is out of it; that is 
to say, in one case rigid rules of* intellection so called are 
asserting themselves, and the acfcor even when acting is unalfle 
to unfetter himself from these intellectual bonds ; while in the 
other case the sul.;)ject has stiTiek a new path and is not all 
conscious of the duality of his act, in loim life is not split 
into object and subject or into acting and acted. Tlie drink- 
ing at the moment to him means the whole fact, the -^vhcle 
world. Zen lives and is therefore free, whereas our ordinary’’ 
life is in bondage ; satori is the fest step to freedom. 


Daibetz Teitaro Suzuici 



THE NEW BUDDHIST MOVEMENT 
IN GERMANY 


T)EFORE the War, in Germany there were a nnmber of 
Bnddhisii journals end magazines and quite a suceessful 
propaganda was earned on. The German Pali Society issued 
a journal, piAlished books, and held meetings. During the War 
most of this woik: seems to have been given up and the 
magazines suspended. But of late it seems that interest has 
revived in Buddhism ; at least two magazines are being issued 
and a number of books on Buddhism are being published. 

There is a publishing house calling itself the New Bud- 
dhist Publishing Company (Neu-Buddhistischer Yerlag, 
Zehlendorf, West bei Berlin, Linden Allee 17-19). THs 
publishing company issues a quarterly magazine called the 
Neu-BiiddMsUscIiG ZeiUchrift, The articles are all unsigned 
and we do not as yet know wdio the author of them is. In 
the two copies of the Quarterly which the Editors of this 
magazine have seen, we find articles on Suicide in Bud- 
dhism,” About New Buddhism,” “The Buddlia’s Last Meal,” 
“Study of the World War,” "Hndian Sketches,” “Eight 
Speech,” etc., and translations from the Mahaparinihhma-Stdta 
and from the Oliamovada-SuUa, The author of this magazine 
seems to be also the author of tliree Buddhist books issued 
by the same publishing house ; Was ist BuddMsmus nnd Was 
Will er ? Ueher den Pedi-Kanon, and Staat wid Kirclie, 

In the circular issued with the magazine, it states that 
the goal which is held out to readers is that it wishes to 
teach through the magazine true Buddhism as the religion of 
Truth and Reality (Wirklichlceitslehni) to be used for these 
times for all spiritual and social problems. The writer says 
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that lie exhibiting his own view of the 

world rather than that of Buddhism since Buddhism is not 
tnown to the general public in this light of a modern waj 
of life, but in the writer’s opinion Buddhism can be adapted 
to every life problem* 

The writer Mmself has for years travelled in Buddhist 
countries especially in Ceylon and Burma where in his opinion 
the BiiddMst doctrine is the purest, and he asserts that the 
Buddhism wliich he presents is the ancient, pure, and un- 
adulterated teaching which is adaptable to all the problems 
of modern life. Besides presenting Buddhism in this light 
each number of the magazine contains original translations 
from the Pali in order tliat the reader may become acquaint- 
ed with the true teaching of the Buddha. What is new in 
this new Buddhist teaching is the application of it to the 
problems of today mating it a living vital religion for these 
modern times. 

In his book, Was isi Buddhismus wid Was Will er ? the 
writer gives an exposition of what Buddhism is. He explains 
the world of suffering, the non-soul theory, the middle way, 
karma, and rebirth, in short the loelt-anschauung of Buddhism, 
In the second part, he takes up the ethics and religion of 
Buddhism. Life is an individual value, the individual makes 
his own character, Hs own Kfe. 

The Buddhist view of the world asks, ‘^What am I?’" 
the Buddhist ethics, ‘^How must I conduct myself?’^ the 
Buddhist religion, “ Whither does this life tend ? ” He con- 
siders it one of the great mistakes of the West that it 
identifies religion vdth belief in God, but he asserts that 
belief in God is only one form of religion. Eeligion he be- 
lieves is the need for a goal in life and not necessarily the 
belief in God. The author proceeds to the Nirvana teaching : 
it is the conquering of the will to live in this world, in other 
words, freedom. Freedom is the leitmotif of Buddhism. 
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In all iMs, we find tLe. true Hinayana leadiing, tlie 
BnddHsm of tlie Sontliern School. The author feels that 
Northern Buddhism or Mahay ana is a degeneration for having 
giren a positive element to Nirvana. Love, knowledge, pity are 
emphasised in the Mahayana and Nirvana or freedom which 
in the true Biiddliist teaching is for the few, in Mahayana 
becomes the goal for the whole w^orld. In short, he feels 
that man in Mahayana comes under the yoke of empty 
abstract conceptions from which the Buddha tried to free man. 
The writer here is a true Hinayanist., He could not. possibly 
aecej>t the doctrine of the Bodhisattva, rather the goal of 
Arhatship is the perfect one. Buddhisin he says is a way 
of life which gives man a goal for which he must individually 
strive. To give up, to renounce, to become free, this is Buddhism. 

The -writer feels that on Buddhism, the Btiddhism that 
is found of course in the Hinayana presentation of it, hangs 
the cultural future of man. There is the path, the path of 
truth, the x^ath to freedom ! The doctrine of rebirth and 
karma shoves that Buddliism is not a teaching of death, but 
of life. True morality can only come again when the rebirth 
theory of Buddhism has become a part of man’s spiritual 
thought, this wonderful teaching wliich teaches man to give 
uj) thoughts of self only, which does not take refuge in God 
or in conventional morals, but takes refuge in self only. Not 
waning against Christianity, not trying to convert Christians, 
this teaching is presented to the thoughtful unbeliever vrho is 
looking for a path. Buddhism wars against no one, it has 
no x>ropaganda, it simply is a light held up in the darkness 
as a guide. 

The writer is convinced that the future of man in the 
, West will develoj) for the best only if Buddhist teachings are 
observed. It is a pity that more do not see it so, still the 
larger a sHp the slower it sets up speed. The path is before. 
Let him who will tread it. 
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To criiicise this book is to criticise Hinayana. This is 
an admirable exposition of Hinayana Buddliism written wdtli 
earnestness and sincerity. With much, tlie Maliayanist would 
heartily agree but not with all. The Mahayanist as we well 
know upholds the doctrine of the Bodhisattva. He does 
belieTO that salvation is for the whole world and that treading 
the path for individual freedom only is selfish. He wTOild 
not agree that love, knowledge, and pity are mere abstrac- 
tions, but that they are living realities. He glories in the 
positive element to his conception of Nirvana. Here the 
Hinayanist and the Mahayanist part ways ; the Hinayana 
ideal is that of the Arhat, the one who seeks his own freedom, 
the Mahayanist stands with the blessed Bodhisattva who 
himself upon the path holds out liis arms filled •with love and 
wisdom, welcoming all, caring naught for his own salvation, 
his own freedom, but caring everything for the salvation and 
freedom of others, so much indeed that he is willing to 
sacrifice his own freedom to secure that of others. It is 
indeed in this conception that the Hinayanist and the Malm- 
yanist differ. The Mahtiytoist feels that the Hinayanist does 
not penetrate deeply enough into the truth of Buddhism. 
‘"There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in yoiu* philosophy,” said Hamlet. The Maha- 
ytoist might say, ""There is more in Buddhism, in its truth, 
its depth, its height than is to be found in the doctrine of 
the Arhat. He who has ears to hear, let him listen to the 
doctrine of the Bodhisattva! ” 


Beatrice Suzuki 



/ NOTES ON THE' AVATAMSAKA'^ SUTRA 

fflO iindersfcand tlie Ayataiiasaka Siitra, tlie followiBg reimA^ 
:A- , .-will be found useful,. . 

Besides tlie genemV Maliayana. notions, tlie Ayatamsaka 
lias its own pMlosopky or world-conception constituting tlie 
fundamental tenets of tlie Kegon Scbool of Biiddliism, wliicli 
is regarded by some to be the culmination of tlie Buddliist 
experience of life. 

First, tbe Biiddlia as tlie central figure naturally occupies 
the most important position throughout the discourse. Un- 
like in the other sutras, the Buddha himself does not deliver 
a sermon, or a series of sermons; all the lecturing whatever 
there is done by the attending Bodliisattyas : not only the 
lecturing but the praising of the Buddha’s holy merits, of 
which there is a great deal in this sutra, in fact more than 
in other siitras,— all this is the doing of the Bodhisattvas. 
Tlie part played by the Buddha is just to show himself in 
radiance, and this is the important point in the understanding 
of the Avatamsaka. The Biiddlia here is not the historical 
Buddha, but one in the Sagara-mMra Samadhi, which means 
Ocean-Seal Samadhi.” According to Kegon scholars, the 
Buddha in this Samadhi keeps his mind so serene and 
transparent as the ocean in which all things are sealed or im- 
pressed, tliat is, reflected as they are in themselves ; the world 
thus appearing to him is not a world of the senses, but one 
of light and spirit. This world is called the Dharmadhatu, 
that is a world of pure beings, or simply a spiritual world, 
and is technically known as the “ “World of the Lotus Treasure.” 

When the vrorld is contemplated by the Buddha in this 
Samadhi, it is radiant with light; for the light issues from 
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Ms body, from every part of Ms body, in facfc fr’om every pore 
in Ms sMn, illuminating tlie ten quarters of tlie universe and 
revealing tlie past, tlie present, and tlie future. Tlie Biiddlia 
liimself is reflected in every object on wliicli Ms light falls. 
His gaze turns towards the east, and all the holy lands of 
the Euddlias and Bodliisattvas with their innumerable atten- 
dants in that quarter are manifested; when it is directed to 
the west, or south, or north, the same miracle takes place. 
This applies not only to space but to time as well. 

In the heaven of Sakrendra it is said that there hangs 
a network of pearls wMch is so arranged as to make each 
one of them reflect the light of another, so that when one of 
the pearls is picked, every one else is seen mirrored in it. In 
a similar manner, the Dharmadhatu of the Avatamasaka 
Sutra is a network of lights, where when you take up any 
one of them, in it you will see the whole world reflected. In 
other words, 

111 every particle of dust there are present Buddhas iiiiiiiiuerable, 
Bevealing innumerable worlds of indescribable sublimity ; 

And they are perceived in one thought, 

And all the kalpas past, present, and future are also manifested 
in one thought.’’'^ 

or, 

“ All the Buddha-lands and all the Buddhas themselves, 

Are manifested in my own being, freely and without hindrance, 
And even at the point of a single hair a Buddha-land is per- 
ceivable. 

When Genju Daishi 643-712) of the T'ang 

Dynasty discoursed on the philosophy of Kegon, his disciples 
found it difficult to follow up this theory of interpenetration. 
Hiereupon, the Buddliist scholar had a number of mirrors 

^ The Eastern Ihiddhist, VcL I, x>* 

The Eastern Euddhlst, Tab I, p, 152. 
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stand all around a light so that tlie latter would be reflected 
in them all and each of them in turn would reflect all the 
others. This apt practical demonstration greatly helped to 
enlighten his disciples, on the subject. 

Interpenetration or inter-mutuality sums up the doctrine 
of Kegon. This may be hard to comprehend when this i\vorld 
is observed in its .gross sense-provocating aspect as we do in 
our ordinary life; but let us once be introduced into the 
spiritual light of Vairocana Buddha and every- 

thing in the world will assume a totally different aspect, fall 
of radiance, not only in itself but reflecting in it the whole 
world with all its multitudinous objects. The Sutra depicts 
this world of pure Bght, which is the world as it appears to 
those who have attained to the Perfect Wisdom {prajroa). 

This Kegon conception of the world is not pantheism ; 
for what it teaches is that each object is not only itself but 
every other object, and that all things are mutually condi- 
tioning to such an extent as the withdrawal of one of them 
means the disturbance of the whole system, which is to say, 
the world grows imperfect to tliat extent. When this theory 
is pushed to its logical conclusion, the complete network of 
inter-relationships of all things rests on the point of a single 
hair. As tliis pen moves along the lines of this ruled paper, 
the triple cliiliocosm moves with it, and as I tliink out my 
thought, in it are reflected all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
of the x^ESt, present, and future, even as the moon and stars 
and all other heavenly bodies are mirrored in the ocean, 
eternally serene and undisturbed. This is what is known as the 
sx>iritual freedom, thoroughly unfettered, of an enlightened being. 

The world of Kegon is thus known as the world of inter- 
penetration, which is regarded as one stex3 gone farther than 
the idea of the oneness of the phenomenal and the noiimenal 
world, — this latter being the doctrine of imperfect Maha- 
yana Buddhism.^ 
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So long as tliis insiglit is Dot attained, our world remains 
sense-lboundv andnntold misery dogs our steps wlierever tliey 
are directed. Tliis the Buddha pities, and with his overflow- 
ing love he embraces the world and all creatures in it; his 
activity which is called the Deeds of Samantabhadra ” (-§ 
^fj) never ceases until every being is delivered; he -will 
go to Hell, even to the lowest one, Avici in 

order to get the suffering souls out of it. The Bodhisattva 
follows the example of the Buddha, for he strictly observes the 
Six Virtues of Perfection (pdrcmiid). Indeed these Virtues are 
what constitutes the essence of Bodhisattvahood. By strength 
of the merits a Bodhisattva accumulates tlirough countless 
ages by the practice of these Six Virtues, he finally attains 
to Buddhahood. 

The Six Virtues called the BodhisattvacarjTi ” (^Pliff) 
are: 1. Almsgiving {ddna, which is not only giving 

away material things but preaching the truth and sacrificing 
one’s life for the cause; 2. Observance of the precepts (slla, 
> 3. Untiring in work (virya, ; 4. Long-suffering 

; 5. Wisdom {prajM^ which is not mere 

accumulation of knowledge, but a penetrating insight into the 
very nature of things ; and 6. Meditation (dhydna, As 

to this last subject, Meditation, a special treatment will be 
required, as this, together with Wisdom {prajnct) and Precepts 
(slla), constitutes the three branches (H of Buddhist 
discipline. • 

There are many other points in the Kegon Sutra requir- 
ing enlightenment, but this short introduction I hope will be 
of some help to those who are not quite familiar with the 
Mahayana in its various aspects of development. 

D. T. S. 



THE AV AT AMS AKA SUTRA (KEHON^KYO) 

(Epitomised) 

CHAPTER VI 

TTAIROCANA Bnddlia manifestetli liis Transformation- 
^ body tiironghout tbe ten quarters of the universe, 
Yet in liimself there is neither going nor coming ; 

And it is due to the vows of the Buddha 
Tliat all sentient beings are able to see him. 

All lands are interpenetrating in the Bnddha-land, 

And they are countless in number, — a phenomenon be- 
yond our understanding : 

There is nothing that does not fill up every quarter of 
the universe, 

And things are inexhaustible and immeasurable and move 
with perfect spontaneity. 

All the Buddhadands are embraced in one Buddha-land, 
And each one of the Buddha-lands embraces all the other 
in itself ; 

But the land is neither extended nor compressed : 

One land fills up all the ten quarters of the universe, 
And in turn the universe with all its contents is embraced 
in one land, 

And yet the world as it is suffers no damage. 

In every particle of dust throughout tiie Buddha-world, 
The creative power of Vairocana Buddha is perceivable ; 
His voice resoundeth over the ocean of universal salvation, 
And wherein all beings are brought under his control. 
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l.s difleraiit trees bear different fruits, 

Countries are inliabited by beings one distinct &*om 
anotlier ; 

As their karmas vary, 

Tlieir fraiits, the Buddlia-lands, vary. 

liike unto the ■ dragon-king gathering clouds, 

The Buddha through the virtue of his vows calleth forth 
all the Buddha-lands ; 
xis the painter produces his paintings, 

The Buddha-lands are created by the painter-mind. 

In every thought of ours 

There arise Buddha-lands innumerable, 

And when they are upheld by the Buddhas, 

The lands are pure and free from defilements. 

Some lands are filled with mud and unclean, 

No light shines here, and it is eternally dark ; 

Such are inhabited by depraved souls. 

Other lands are again filled with mud, 

Passions reign here and great fears too: 

Such are inhabited by less felicitous sonls. 

There are still other lands filled with nuid, 

Whose inhabitants are constantly troubled, 

Forever groping in the dark, away from the light, 
Which nevertheless shineth ow them like the ocean. 

In the world of animals, 

There are innumerable forms of life. 

Each according to its karma 
Suffex's its own sufferings innumerable. 
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In tlie kingdom of Tama, tlie Lord of Deatli, 

Hunger and tMrst are ever threatening; 

The inhabitants are made to climb the monnfcain of fire, 
To siifter untold miseries for so long. 

While the Tafchagata manifesteth himself in various forms, 
As desired by sentient beings, 

Those whose conditions are not yet matured, 

Find themselves encumbered with passions, 

Unable to see into the mind of the Tathagata. 

In some lands the inhabitants are able to listen to voices 
of the path of purity, 

To the sounds of the whirling light, to the voice of the 
Bodhisattvas, 

To the voices of the vows eternal, to the voices of Discipline, 
Or to the holy names, perfect and fulfilled, of all the 
Buddhas of the past, present, and future. 

O ye, sons of the Buddha! In the remotest possible 
time after so many Buddhas had appeared, there was a Bud- 
dha known as Sarvaguna-samavara-sumeru-megha Tatha- 
gata. Samantavyuha-Kumara who was a son of the king of 
the country at the time, by strength of his past merits, was 
at once confirmed in the Law when he witnessed the virtues 
of the Tathagata. He praised them with the following gathas : 

Like unto one thousand suns illumining the whole world, 
The Buddha sifcteth in the Hall of Truth; 

The Guide of the world so rarely appearing among us, 
Hath how appeared like a cloud emitting shafts of light ! 
Those who are struck by them 
Are saved from misery, eternally cairn, 

Blessed with serene happiness, 

Are filled witli an inexpressible joy. 
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At tot m to young son of to royal family opened 
an eye of wisdom as lie listened to to discourse of to 
Tatliagata, and saw how in his long past lives he underwent 
a disciplinary course. He uttered a song of praise for the 
Buddha : 

As I look into the Bnddhadand extending like to sea, 
free from all impuiity, 

I perceive his spiritual world is filled with the sounds of 
perfect enlightenment surpassing all ; 

As the Buddlia createth his own -world of purity out of 
his immaculate deeds, 

So let me, through the miraculous pow’-er of to Buddha, 
devote myself to to det ds of to Bodliisattva. 

As all present listened to this song, they awoke in* their 
hearts the desire to seek the Path. The Tatliagata then 
addressed to young man: 

Well done, my son ! 

For to sake of sentient beings, courageously seek the 
Bodhi knowledge of truth) ; 

The name is universally heard. 

The light of wisdom will fill the spiritual world, 

The incomparable truth spreading like a cloud will cover 
to ocean of wisdom. 

Idlers know not where lies the mystic way of 'to 
Buddha. 

But men of untiring energy will surely succeed in purify- 
ing the Buddha’s world, 

And for the sake of’ all sentient beings, 

Shrink not from practising penance, however long, 

When thy vows inexhaustible are fulfilled, 

Thou gainest to shore of the incomparable wisdom. 
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CHAPTER YII 

After his attainment of Bnddhaliood in tlie Grove of 
UiTivilva, in the country of Magadha, the Buddha sat on his 
Lion-seat in the Hall of Universal Illumination. His wisdom 
lawfully and deeply penetrated into the nature of things, Ms 
mind abided where the enlightened one’s ought to abide, and 
he was in enjoyment of perfect spiritual freedom, when the 
Bodhisattvas, countless in number, crowded like clouds into 
this holy assemblage. The Bodhisattva Manjusri, moved by 
the miraculous power of the Buddha, surveyed the whole 
gathering and spoke thus : 

What a delightful congregation of the Bodhisattvas this ! 
Such I have never witnessed Before.. O sons of the' Buddha, 
the place where the Buddha abideth, the Buddha’s country, 
his doctrine, his discourse, Ihs appearance on earth, and the 
reasons why the Buddha’s country has to rise,— all these are 
beyond Giir understanding. For the Buddha preachetli the 
Law in accordance with die spiritual endowments of all beings 
whose number is infinite, and they are all ultimately deliver- 
ed thereby. Even in this world of endurance, beings are 
different in form, name, abode, appearance, age, in the way 
of perceiving the world, in the way the senses are impressed 
by objects, in function, in birth, in karma, etc. So are all 
the names of the Buddlias. The Buddlia in this world is 
known as Siddharfcha (all-accomplished), the Lion-roaring, the 
Muni of the Sakyas, the Di^ine, the Illuminating Sun, Go- 
tama, the Great Homeless One, the Most Excellent One, or 
the Deliverer. The Tathagatas again abiding in the ten 
quarters of the universe are known in so many different 
appellations, some of which are as follows : The Diamond, 
the Most Honoured, the Most Intelligent, the Indestructible, 
the Tranquil, Equality, the Joyful, the Incomparable, the 
Silent, the Nectar-Pouring, the Well-named, the Immaculate, 
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tlie Ti*ue Pliilosoplier, the Trainer, the Knowledge-loving, the 
Lotid-voiced, the Immeasurable, One who excels in wisdom, 
One manifested in love, the Lord unsurpassed, the Fearless 
One with positive knowledge, the Eternal Saviour, the Self- 
sufficient One, One wffio knows the Dharma, the Ultimate, the 
Patient, the Ascetic, the Blessed, the Farm of Wealth, the 
Omniscient, the Fulfilled in Deeds and Vows, the Lord of the 
Law, the Tranquil, the One free from passions, the Fire of 
Wisdom, the Man of Wisdom, the Keleased, the One peace- 
fully abiding in nature, the Most Energetic, the Immovable, 
the Lord of Wisdom, the Ever-pitying One, the All-giver, the 
Perfectly Illuminating, the One whose nature is immaculate, 
the Everlasting Stock of Merits, the All-brotherly One, the 
One with pure voice, .the All-benefitting One, the Last 
Comer, the True Deity, the Distributor of Equality, the Earth- 
supporter, the Immeasurably Pure, the Joy-producex*, the 
One Vehicle, the Benefactor, the King of Deliverance, the 
King of Wisdom, the One sufficient in Knowledge and Work, 
the Well-gone, the Great Pitying One, the One with perfect- 
ly straight heart, the One who distinguishes the Path, the 
One with Undefiled Senses, the One who knows how* to reach 
the other shore, the Beloved Father, the One excellent in 
meditation, the Ocean of Wisdom, the Seer of Undnality, the 
Humble, the Teacher of Men and Gods, the Establisher of 
Work, the Kevealer of the Law, the Good Speaker, the One 
wdiose mind is fixed on the Law, the One who converts all 
to immateriality, the Wind that knows no obstruction, the 
Voice of Deliverance, the Immeasurable Treasure, the Light 
of Heaven, the Auspiciously Risen One, The Detached fi:om 
Death, the Detached from Unrighteousness, etc. Through all 
these means and doctrines which are intended by the Tatha- 
gata to deliver all beings, he maketh his Dharma knowm 
whexrevet there are conditions w^ell matured. 

{To le coniimed-) 
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11 /TAN makes tools and uses tliem according to Hs reqnire- 

inents, and in tliis lie is said to be superior to tlie lower 
animals. But we are afraid tliat tHs boasted superiority lias 
been too exaggerated. Surely man is clever enoiigb to create 
any tools lie needs ; necessity being tlie mother of invention, 
lie always seems to know bow to get on in any circumstances. 
But liow is it that be wms not made still cleverer to be 
always master of the tools be creates? Let liim create if 
need be, but wby does he allow himself to become a slave 
to his creations — often an abject, miserable, helpless slave? 
And the worst thing is that he is not aware of the fact, Ms 
sense of superiority has blinded him to see it. 

We created a state, and in order to protect it we have 
armed ourselves to the teeth. Having nothing to do, we turn 
the arms meant to be defensive into offensive use, and let the 
w^anton destruction of lives and properties go on without 
restraint. When we are taxed more than we can bear on 
account of warlike preparations of all kinds, have, confer- 
ences, leagues of nations, etc. But will they work all right, 
seeing that we are slaves of our own tools, material as well 
as ideal? 

Environment is more or less our own creation. Statesmen 
and economists and social reformers are all concentrating their 
efforts on the improvement of our surroundings so that poverty 
be done away TOth; for poverty is largely responsible for all 
the shortcomings of the present form of society. The market 
is flooded with all kinds of schemes of reformation or recon- 
struction, As far as they are discussed on paper, they all 
seem plausible enough. But we are such slaves to v-Imt we 
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already liave, and we dare not adopt} one of tliose plaiisiHe 
schemes and start out on the way of reconstructing a happier 
mode of Kving. If we were more “ primitive ” and not so 
highly cultured/’ any plan for reconstruction would have 
worked felicitously. 

We have made so many machines to save labour, to 
produce things cheaper and to make living easier and more 
comfortable. But the day is come ■when the machines are 
driving us instead of our driving them. The machine saves 
labour too much and produces more than we require ; we 
cannot afford to keep it idle, but -what shall we do with 
surplus products ? They must be sold somewhere, w’e must 
iSnd a market, a profitable market of course. But if that 
market is already occupied or about to be occuxiied by another 
nation, we must try by all means, fair or foul, to oust that 
nation from the market ; for the machine cannot remain idle, 
it keeps on producing. Thus modern industrialism is enslav- 
ing us on all sides; we even wage war under its imperial 
command. 

We wanted religion, and w^e have one, in fact, several. 
But institutions have grown around it, and it is almost im- 
possible nowadays for a religion to move as it will. All the 
fine ideas and loving thoughts are buried under the institu- 
tions we have created. Christianity preaches equality before 
God, glory in heaven and peace on earth, and Buddhism does 
about the same, though more intellectually I suppose. But 
they are x^uwerless T>efore racial ji^ujudice, national bias, or 
personal greed. Not only that, each religion thinks that she 
holds the monopoly of the truth in her hands, and those who 
do not wish to buy it through her are Itonded as heathen or 
idol-worshippei*s. 

Mm is great no doubt, he creates machines, institutions, 
and ideas, and in turn he l)6Comes cliained to them, he is in 
their clutches. Keligion tries to get him fee, but even she 
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is entangled in tlie meshes woven by her own hands. Never- 
theless, religion is our last hope and refuge. We are what 
we are, but at the same time we know what we ought to 
be and what we ought to do. As long as we are capable of 
this, there is still something to take hold of, and this vil be, 
must be our final salvation. 

When the Buddha first proclaimed his Good Law, he 
enjoined the monks just to keep one garment and one bowl, 
and not to pass two nights at one place. The idea was to 
be free, not to be fettered by anything external ; for however 
good and desirable at the time, tilings external, even internal, 
are sure to interfere with one’s freedom. Under modern con- 
ditions of living, however comfortable, how unfree, how en- 
cumbered we am! And we are trying harder yet to pile the 
burden over our heads and shoulders. This is perhaps 
inevitable, but at the same time let us never be slaves to 
tilings unessential to our sxiiritual ■welfare. Even in these 
days of steam, electricity, and machinery, let us not forget the 
principle of ^‘one garment and one bowl,” and we do not 
know how many worries, angers, selfishnesses, and even in- 
ternational frictions are avoided. Is not the same spirit also 
expressed in the following injunction? 

Freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither silver 
nor gold nor brass in your purses, neither scrip, nor two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff; for the laborer is worthy of his hirc.^^ 

Tlie goal of Buddhism is no doubt to attain freedom, but 
we must remember that freedom has a double meaning, 
negative and positive- When the chain is broken one is free, 
released from the bondage, and this is negative. But we can 
be free even with the chain on when the thought of chain 
does not enter into our consciousness and ceas^ to influence 
otlier ideas in it. Tliis I call the positive meamig of freedom. 
It is a release of course, but there is sonietliing more in it For 
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iBsteacl of l)eiBg merely released or delivered from tlie bondage 
of birfcli and deatb, one makes use of the bonds at one’s will; 
tills must be real freedom. The Bodhisatfcva knows well how 
to attain to Nirvana where the will to live no more asserts 
itself at the expense of his spirituality, but he keeps it back 
for a while, because there are yet many of his fellow-beings 
whose suffering he siifiers as his own. He is willing to carry 
the yoke and work with and among his bretlii’en. It is not 
that he is unable to shake off the yoke, wMch is indeed 
voluntarily assumed by him, out of his owm free will. Where 
tliis free will is operative, there is freedom in its positive 
sense. 

In one sense we are all determined. When I move this 
hand, the motion cannot escape the law of causation which is 
brought down at that moment on every muscle of mine which 
is directly and indirectly connected with it. While my motion 
is thus limited from the past and the present conditions, it 
will in turn determine the future. The chain of cause and 
effect leaves no room for the exercise of free will. But the 
citadel of this theory is not where the objective forces inter- 
play, but it lies in one’s inmost consciousness. When the 
feeling of limitation breaks up at a certain junction of one’s 
spiritual development, one attains to the’ conviction that a 
man with all his physical and psychological weaknesses is 
|.)erfectly free and unchecked in the assertion of his life- 
principle. 

When Joshu declares that ‘"most people are enslaved by 
twelve hours of the day, but I am the master of the twelve 
hours,” he asserts his freedom ; while Zenye’s assertion takes 
a form of paradox : 

Empty-handed I go, and lo, the spade’s handle is in my hand I 

I walk on foot and I am riding on the back of an ox ; 

Behold the man passing over the bridge, 

And the bridge flows on while the water keeps still.” 
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Tlie Mahayanist view of freedom' is Iiowever quite 
elipper/j and liard to climb; when one does not look alieiidj 
one is sure to Ml into an abyss where no escape is possible. 
But let the height be once securely gained, and the whole 
world awaits your command. 
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fflHK to the present nil uiber oi The Eastern 

Bnidhist represents one of the great Buddhist statues, at 
least thirty feet high, from tlie famous rock-carvings at Tiin- 
kang, ill the province of Shan-hsi, China, where we find so 
many eaves or grottoes artificially excavated out of the Wu- 
chou mountain range running west of the- village. The caves 
are filled with shatiies of Buddhas and- Bodhisattvas and other 
spiritual beings. The greater part of the carvings -were 
executed towards the end of the fifth century during tlie 
Northern Wei Dynasty. According to the art critics, they 
are not only the oldest and most representative work of tliis 
kind in the East but deserve to be recognised as some of tins 
most wonderful specimens of artistic perfection in the world. 

Our frontispiece is the main Buddha in one of the ruined 
caves, and the whole statue is enthely exposed with the lower 
purls below the knees buried under the debris. It is hard 
to tell wliether he is Silky amuni or Ainitabha-Buddha. While 
there is no perceivable influence of the Greek or Gandhaiu 
school in this statue, it is distinctly Chinese in conception. 
It is full of masculine virility, and life seems to be over- 
flowing from every feature of the Buddha. Art must be said 
to have reached its culmination here. 

It is interesting to notice that in this statue, indeed in all 
the rock-carvings of Yiin-kang, tliere is nothing of pessimism 
or feminism which is frequently associated with the teadi- 
ing of the Buddha. The impression one gets froin this statue 
is tlxat of the morning sun gloriously rising from theAiark- 
ness of night, dispelling the mists of ignorance and the clouds of 
infatuation. It is the very symbol of radiance and fearl^sness. 
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Mr Chujim Nakagawa, of the Department of Education^ 
and Mr Taketaro Shinkai, a court artist, accompanied Tby the 
photographers, Messrs Yamamoto and Kishi, of Peldng, made 
a special trip to Tlin-kang this spring with the purpose of 
obtaining pictures of the rock-car \ings, and our frontispiece is 
one of those pictures kindly permitted by them to be repro- 
duced here. Owing to the destructive process of nature and 
to the degenerated taste of modern repairers, these precious 
remains of Buddhist art are, irrevocably in some cases, losing 
their original features, which is to be greatly lamented. The 
Bunkyudo, Tokyo, and the Yamamoto Photographic Studio, 
Peking, are joint publishers of two hundred pictures of these 
rock-carvings. 

The Toyo University conducted by progressive Buddhists 
has decided to establish a branch school in Seoul. The 
University was founded by the late Dr Yenryo Inouye who 
first popularised the study of Buddhism, hitherto more or less 
confined within the walls of the cloister. It is now j)^^sided 
over by Mr Tetsu Sakaino, an eminent Buddhist scholar, 
who is at present travelling in America. The new scheme of 
stai-ting a university extension in Korea from where w^e got 
our first knowledge of Buddhism more tlian a thousand years 
ago, is supported by the Korean government, and the promise 
is reported to have been given by the government to secure 
a suitable site for the university. *^The principal object of 
such a university in Korea,” according to an official of the 
univemity, “is to develop the traditional culture of the Koreans 
and bring it into harmony with modem civilisation. Con- 
fucianism still occupies an important place in Korean culture, 
and part of the activities, of the T5yo university "will be 
devoted to the utilisation of the doctrine in the attempt to 
lead the Koreans to enlightenment. That ancient Korean 
literature is worth the study of scholars is commonplace. 
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Fortiiiiately oiir imiversity is better fitted than other 
institations in the task of raising the spiritual standards of 
the Eoreans and harmonising traditional Korean thought with 
modern ideas.’’ 

The study of the Agamas has been greatly neglected iix 
Japxn. The scholars of the Mahaytoa have been too busy to 
pay doe attention, to this aspect of Buddhism, either because 
they regard the Agama as Hinayana and therefore as not 
wortli studying, or because the Mahayana is too absorbing a 
subjecb for its students. But apart from sectarian prejudice 
the Agamas are one of the most important phases of Buddhism ; 
and those who wish to trace the history of the Buddhist 
dogmatics to their sources and also those who want to come 
in contact with the historical Buddha as he appeared to his 
disciples can ill afford to ignore the Agamas. Professor 
Akanuma’s work on the Bnddhism of the Agamas corrects 
this deficiency in Japanese Buddhist scholarship. 

The Agama which means “ holy docfcrine ” or “scripture,” 
or “the goal of the teaching,” is the name given to a collec- 
tion of the Buddhist sutras, very much shorter than the 
so-called Mahayana Vaipulya Sutra, and generally c^^nsists of 
four groups known as Samyiiktagama, Dirghagarna, Madhya- 
magama, and Ekottarikagama, 'which respectively correspond 
to the Pali Nikaj’-as, Samyntta, Diglia, Majjhima, and Angnt- 
tara. The author of Qxq Buddhism of the Agamas thinks it 
quite necessary — and we agree with him — to study this class 
of Buddhist literature if one wants to liave a thorougli 
knowledge of Buddliism, wliich will constitute the foundation 
of one’s further and deeper imderstanding of it in its ever- 
expanding growth. The work was compiled primarily as a 
text-book of Buddhism for his students. It is divided, as in, 
WaiTon’s Buddhism in Translations, into three parts, Buddha, 
BKarina, and.Saingha. While Warren’s idea is to expound 
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Biiddhisiii tlirougli Ms translations of the Pali Buddhist 
literature, Prof. Akanuma takes the Chinese Agamas as the 
text, giving the corresponding English translations when they 
are available, but where they are not, his own translations 
in Japanese from the Pali canons. These parallel readings 
will prove a great help to Western BuddMst students who 
are desirous of comparing the Pali passages with the Chinese. 

Each of the three divisions is preceded by the author’s 
general remarks on the subject. For instance, as an introduc- 
tion to Buddhology we have the following chapters ; 1. “ The 

Buddha’s Kenuncnation 2. “ His Attainment of Enlighten- 
ment 3. “The Signification of the Term Buddha 
“ The Anuounmment of the Truth and its Transmission”; 5. 
“ Buddha’s ]3aily Life and Itinerary and 6. “ Buddhology.” 
After this, the passages are given from the Agamas (in Chinese) 
relating to tlie Buddha’s life at the palace of his frhher, the 
Kenunciation, six years of j)enance, the uselessness of ascetic 
life, et(‘. 

The second division goes on in a similar njanner, explain- 
ing the Fourfold NoMe Truth. The one thing that distin- 
guishes the author from Western scholars of the Pali BuddMst 
texts reveals itself in the sixth chapter of the second part, in 
which he treats of Buddhism fcis a religion for householders. 
According to him, the too sharply defined dualism in the 
system of the Buddha’s teaching was happily unified by 
Shinran, the foiindei: of the Shin Sect ; for with him Buddhism 
fjeased to be an exclusive teaching for homeless monks and 
was so remodelled as to e&ce the dualistic distinction between 
the mendicant as(3etic Buddhists and those engaged in worldly 
occupations and yet morally pure and destined for a better 
woiid after death. He also refers to the presence in the 
Bo-called primitive Buddhism of the esoteric elements which 

A translation of this chapter ax>peareOi in one of the previous numbers 
of the present magazine. 
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later developed into the teaching of the Mantra or Shingon 
Sect. As the Mahayana student of the Agamas, the author’s 
standpoint is fully Justified. 

Part III concerns itself with the Brotherhood and. its 
minute rules of conduct which gradually evolved and were 
finally compiled into a system of moral codes for the Samgha. 
It is interesting to see how such rigorous discipline was 
necessary in the beginning of Buddhism. The study of these 
disciplinary rules in detail will doubtless throw much light 
not only on the general culture attained by the Indian people 
of those days, but on some of the fundamental ideas that 
then governed the Buddhist view of life. 

The author is to be thanked for his painstaking "work on 
the hitherto much neglected department of Buddhist study. 
While the Mahiiyana scholars serenely went on with their 
special study paying no attention whatever to their brother’s 
claims, Prof. Akanuma’s first attempt in this field has been 
quite felicitous, and, let us hope, it will be followed by 
other works of like excellence in the same direction either by 
the author hxmselt or by other scholai^. 
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Since I went forth from home to homeless life, 

Ne’er have I harboured conscious wish or plan, 
Unrighteous or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, all this long interval:— 

Let’s smite our fellow-creatures, let us slay. 

Let them be brought to pain and misery.” 

Nay, love I do avow, made infinite, 

Well trained, by orderly progression grown. 

Even as by the Buddha it is taught. 

With all am I a friend, comrade to all* 

And to all creatures kind and merciful; 

A heart of amity I cultivate. 

And ever in good will is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drift or fluctuate 
I make my joy: the sentiments sublime 
That evil men do shun I cultivate. 

(Tkeragatha, COXLIV) 
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THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS THE REALI- 
SATION OF WORLD-PEACE 

I^ATIONS have always been endeaTotuiBg to establish a 
peaceful state, but unfortunately they have ever be^ii 
led to a course of strife and struggle, and the latest culmina- 
tion of all this, whatever reasonable excuses they have had, 
was the recent •world- war. Everybody, whether directly con- 
cerned with it or remaining merely as a by-stander, was 
amazed to watch how extensively and how complicated the 
•war grew as it progressed year after year. The evils that 
were sown in its kail were incalculably great and we have 
not yet been able to wipe them out. The war indeed deserved 
the name of a world-war; while it was progiessing we did 
not have time enough to reflect on it, w’^e. vrere too dazed. 
But with its conclusion our minds began to tliink about it, 
about its causes, its consequences, and if possible, the way 
to prevent its recurrence in future. We now fully realise how 
wrong we have been in the choice of our pathway to real 
civilisation. 

It must be said that the price we have paid for this our 
awakening to the true state of afSiirs was an immensely high 
one ; for we had to pay for it with a great part of world- 
wealth and the sacrifice of many milhons of human lives. 
We have thus been enabled to think about the reconstruction 
of human life in its various aspecte. One of the most signi- 
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ficant propositions suggested and now in the process of putting 
it in practice was that of insuring permanent peace of the 
whole world. The Washington Conference in session at 
present is supposed to settle the question of disarmament in 
all the nations situated along the Pacific Ocean, but it is 
really concerned with the question of a world peace too. Some 
think that such a movement has so far never borne any 
practical and tangible fruit, and therefore that it is a mistake 
to expect much of the Washington Conference. But in our 
opinion the desire for a world-peace is deep-seated in the 
human heart, and it is quite natural for ns to avail ourselves 
of every opportunity that is likely to ensure the desideratum. 

My sincerest desire is that all the statesmen and dip- 
lomats and representatives who are directly concerned with 
the Conference will have a thorough understanding as to the 
inner significance of such an international gathering and will 
exert themselves to the utmost to bring about a peace based 
on the permanent principles of justice and humanity. All 
those who have either witnessed or heard of the calamities of 
the War must be realising now, some in a reasoned way and 
otliers more or less unconsciously, that ‘‘ this will never do,” 
that “something ought to be done to remedy this state of 
things.” Whatever this is, the highest idea! of humanity, the 
ultimate goal of human life must • be the peace of the whole 
world established on the principle of love. This was already 
held up as the aim of human intercourse by the ancient 
sages when the world was still young and the extent of 
civilisation was geograpliicallj limited. However, as the 
facilities of communication were quite undeveloped, wars were 
often the means of internation£il intercourse; while the result 
di.d not always justify the means, there were times when war 
produced a beneficial influence in the development of national 
culture. But the last war has most conclusively proved that 
the end of human life is not the material prosperity or im- 
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perialistic absolutism of one nation to be enjoyed over all tbe 
other nations. If this is so, if this is surely going to x3ros:luce 
a result, the price we have paid in the recent war cannot be 
said to be too high. 

In truth, as long as our aim of life was the accumulation 
of material wealth and the aggrandisement of power, no peace 
could be attained on earth, no kingdom could be established 
among human beings. As long as Germany representing 
militarism and absolutism jeopardised international harmony, 
she could not be allowed to continue her threatening existence. 
But there are some who regard Japan as a second Germany 
in the East ready to disturb the peace of the Pacific. Ac- 
cording to them, Japan has no real religion, no national culture 
worth the world’s admiration, her people are only fond of 
fighting, and to have such a neighbour is disquieting. This 
is some of the criticism, maliciously or ignorantly, going its 
round among nations. There is some truth in this criticism, 
we have to admit, as far as our annual naval and military 
expenditure is concerned, which has steadily increased ever 
since the conclusion of the two gmat wars Japan w’-as obliged 
to engage in in recent years. To charge Japan as militaristic 
just because she has had to devote a large part of her 
revenues to her defence is quite xmjust. The critics ought to 
know better if they want to be fair. That Japan has no 
aggressive programme in her foreign relations, or that at least 
the enlightened and influential elements of her people loathe 
any kind of military demonstration ; for they are well aware 
that Japan alone cannot stop the progress of the world based 
on the principles of justice and truth. 

Whatever development Japan has achieved during tlie 
Xmst fifty yeai^, we confess, has been somewhat abnormal and 
not along the line of the culture that has been steadily acquired 
and persistently maintained by our ancestors. By this we 
mean the recent progress of Japan so called and so wondered 
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at "by otlier nations as sometMng phenomenal in the iiistory 
of a nation has been along the line of materialism, and does 
not represent the tnie spirit and aspirations of the people.. 
The latter had been too dazzled by the industrial prosperity 
and material achievements of the West when they first came 
in contact with them, and went even so far as to abandon 
all her possessions moral and spiritual ; their efforts have ever 
since been concentrated in acquiring all that the West excelled 
in these tilings. Materialism is however the curse of modern 
civilisation, and Japan has not been behind in getting its- 
full share, inevitably together with its baneful consequences. 
We have novT grown conscious of all these defects so glaringly 
tluTist into our view. We have now begim to go back to 
the original track of our own civilisation, unspoiled by modern 
cominercialism. This fact is readily seen in various fields of 
our life by any one whose eyes are clear enough to see into 
its inward spirit. 

In every Japanese city, in every Japanese village, how- 
ever humble, one comes across the temple buildings dedicated 
to the spirit of the founder of Buddhism, the teaching of which 
is peace not only wifchin oneself but all over the world/ which 
in fact but reflects the lives of its component individuals. 
Excej)t those that are too heavily drunk in modern industri- 
alism one will pay deep respect to the monuments of peace. 
The Buddha teaches us how to live on earth : O you, my 

disciples, you should be upright in your behaviours, honour 
holy on^, respect good people, be compassionate and lo^Tug^ 
fulfil the teachings of the Buddha, and for the sake of the 
salvation of the world cut the root of the birfch-and-death and 
tliat of all evils.” The spirit of peace was expressed by the 
Buddha in the following j)^sage; '^Wherever the Buddlia 
w^anders, whether in the city or in the 'village, there is nothing 
that is not benefifted by his teachings: harmony prevails on 
earfch, the heavenly bodies shine bright, the wind and rain 
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keep their ■ seasons, an epidemic never rages, annual yields are 
abundant, the people enjoy peace, no warlike demonstrations 
take place, the virtuous are respected, the benevolent are 
honoured, and rules of propriety are observed. 

This spirit of peace and harmony has prevailed in Japan 
more than one thousand and three hundred years now, and 
even the people who are cringingly kneeling before the idols 
created by modern civUisation are unconsciously moved by the 
gentle, peace-loving, and highly idealistic sons of Gautama 
Buddha when they come to experience a spiritual crisis. 
These facts show how penetratingly Buddhism has planted 
its roots in the breasts of the people of the Rising Sun. 
Abnormal conditions may prevail for a while, but they are 
not strong enough to destroy all the virtues so persistently 
cultivated by the peaceful propagators of the Buddhist doc- 
trines. With the termination of the recent war tins idealistic 
tendency has begun to assert itself more vigorously than ever, 
and we all know where really lies the mission of Japanese 
culture in the world. 

It is difficult to prophesy just how things will shape 
themselves at the Washington Conference, but in our point 
of view this is immaterial if all those men of eminence, each 
in his own fields, who are directly taldng part in the Con- 
ference and in whose hands is entrusted the final settlement 
of international relations, fully realise the spiritual meaning 
of such a motion set agoing by the President of the United 
States of America and exhibit the spirit of justice, harmony, 
and sincerity in £ill their dealing with one another. Even 
when they come to a final settlement as to the disarmament 
plans, the Conference moving in the spirit just referred to 
must be said to be a great advance on the old diplomacy 
whose principle was trickery. We must not forget that all 
rehgion standing on- the platform of universal brotherhood 
watches over the Conference, and that if this one fails to 
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Tbrmg any practical result, anotlier will be called out before 
long, and we will never stop slioi*t until tlie goal is attained 
not only in oitr inner life but in aU our relations witli tlie 
world at large. 

Recently, tlie material ]D^<5g^®ss of tbe world bas been 
really overwbelming to sucli an e^ctent even as to oversbadow 
tlie significance of the spiritual side of liuman life; but the 
latter can never be ignored or silenced, for when the time 
ripens it is sure to raise its head and unmistakably express 
its will. And there is no doubt that we are now approaching 
such a time; do we not hear the cry: ‘^Enough with ma- 
terialism and naturalism ” ? To be rich, to be comfortable, to 
be powerful and overbearing, — this does not cover .the whole 
field of human aspirations. Far from it ; but let ns now be 
more humane, more considerate of othem, more brotherly to 
one another, and let the strength of a nation be measured by 
these virtues and not by the number of battleships and tlie 
thoroughness of military equipments. 


Kwoyen Otani. 



THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE PROM 
THE BUDDHIST POINT OP VIEW 


“ICY firm conviction is that wtetlier in diplomacy or in tlie 
H-L management of internal affitirs tlie state onglit to be 
always standing on certain definite principles based upon the 
truths of philosophy or derived from a religions faith; when 
a problem concerns the welfe.re of several nations, the faith 
guiding the policy of the government must be a strong and 
deep-seated one. That the spirit comes first not only in an 
individual life but in that of a nation does not require much 
arguing: for a state devoid of any spiritual belief in the 
destiny of human life on this earth has no meaning for its 
continued existence. 

There was a time when the phrase for the sake of the 
state ” wielded such a power as to suppress all other consider- 
ations making the people subservient to the despotic will of 
the statesmen, and even the spiritual leaders had meekly to 
submit to their sometimes arrogant and inflexible orders. 
This was all right if the state was representative of things 
that were good, just, and humane ; but as history teUs us, no 
state has ever proved in the past to be such a symbol. In 
fact every one of the states that prospered and disappeared 
or that are now prospering has been anything but symbolic 
of justice and love and liberty. Hence the history of the 
world has been the record of constant struggles and untold 
sufferings. But fortunately, since the termination of the 
recent War the world seems to be realising the enormity of 
the loss and the foolishness of the greed for power. We are 
now growing more conscious than ever of the imperative 
necessity of emphasising the spiritual side of human life and 
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the fact that our Eves are so closely interrelated that what- 
ever things good or bad that happen to one nation, are sure 
to affect another. The time is come when we have to 
abandon the narrow conception of the state which puts one 
nation’s wel&re, especially material welfare, above that of the 
friendly neighbours. 

The ideas that prompted the League of Nations were all 
very fine as far as they went, but what was the outcome of 
the Conference so loudly proclaimed by the President of the 
United States of America and so loudly hailed by other 
nations? Did each nation endeavour to do its best not only 
for itself but for others too ? Did each one of the participants 
in the Conference boldly uphold the principle of justice and 
humanity in which the League of Nations is supposed to be 
based? Of course, we may say, the League of Nations is in 
its incipient stage, and it will yet be too harsh to judge it 
by its first attempt; as time goes on, it may produce better 
results— let us so hope. But if we are allowed to criticise 
the general tendency of things that is showing itself in inter- 
national politics, we do not hesitate to pronounce it to be far 
from the Buddhist ideals, we have to confess that we are not 
so civilised as to put everything in practise that we are con- 
vinced to be good and beneficial to all mankind. What shall 
one say about the Washingl^on Conference which is about to 
take place? All that we can say at present is this; if this 
Conference is going to foEow its precedent and has nothing 
radical in the way of transacting the business on a spiritual 
basis, it will be foolish to expect much of the Conference ; in 
case it runs along the old rut of materiahstic egotism, it may 
be a repetition of the past;, or perhaps it may end in com- 
plicating international aflfeirs worse than ever. 

We do not know yet what particular questions affecting 
the Pacific nations are going to be discussed at the Waslung- 
ton Conference, but there is no doubt that the chief interest 
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of the Conference must center on the question of disarmameni 
We do not want to be unreasonably pessimistic, but if we 
can judge the coming of the autumn by one fallen leaf of 
paulownia we as Buddhists will not put much confidence in 
the Conference. If every state really and in earnest desires 
^^to be rich and peaceful and to have no use for arms ” as 
described in the Greater Armtayiir Sutra as an ideal state of 
things prevailing in a state, disarmament will be the easiest 
thing in the world to carry out, it wull be done no sooner 
than it is said ; for who would be so foolish as to spend 
millions after millions for maintaining battleships, submarines, 
and other infernal machines of destruction, when we know 
that they are of no avail on this earth? The question is 
more about how far we are spiritually enlightened than about 
how diplomatically we can arrange for disarmament. Unless 
the first question is satisfactorily settled, no amount of con- 
ferences or negotiations will bring about the desired end. 

A state as a consolidation of people with definite interests 
and a definite purpose of life has the right to exist, and for 
its existence it may sometimes have to defend itself against 
threatening enemies. But even a state is unable to maintain 
itself against the universal law of mutuality which is so 
strongly taught by Buddhism. Things can only exist as long 
as they keep np their harmonious relations with the surround- 
ing objects ; if one thing grows too domineering over others, 
the latter rebel against it; if the latter is too weak to resist, 
the predominant one will die of its own predominance, for an 
internal disruption is sure to break up within itself. This is 
the law inviolable. The balance ought under no circumstances 
to tip one way or another. Egotism that feeds itself too fat 
is bound to burst from within. All the evils, whether indiv- 
idual, social, or international, grow out of abusing the law 
of mutuality or interdependence. When the hard shell of the 
ego, cut away and isolated from others, is crushed and merges 
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itself in tlie oneness of tilings, tliat is, in tlie idea of universal 
tetlierliood, tlie earth will really become a peaceful, comfort- 
able place of abode. 

Statesmen have been wont to m*ge ns to sacrifice oin- 
personal interest for the state, to abandon our individual 
claims and even affections for upholding the state as the 
highest expression of human life. This is all right if the 
state is also the perfect and most rational symbol of all that 
we, individuals, can conceive as good and just and lovable. 
If the state, on the contrary, betrays our thought of justice 
and freedom and countermands the dictates of love and 
humanity it has no right to continue its existence. If it does 
not fall by itself, other states wiU not suffer its ever-menacing 
existence. To blindly obey whatever is claimed by the state, 
good or bad, just or unjust, is to enslave oneself and to lose 
one’s moral and spiritual individuality. A state that is to be 
a real power and symbolic of all that mates man aspire after 
things good, just, noble, and lovable, ought never to con- 
descend to disgrace itself in the eyes of its component 
members. 

I am not necessarily talking against the absolutist idea 
of the state ; I believe in the existence of a state, for I think 
it necessary for the enhancement of real human welfare. But 
I cannot subscribe to the ideas stoutly upheld by some who, 
taking the state for an absolute form of human life, believe 
in its power of doing anything for its own maintenance, 
regardless of the consequences either to its own members or 
to the neighbouring states. Inasmuch as no one absolute 
state can exist by itself and in itseK, it requires other states 
to be its friendly neighbours for, no state can ignore the 
claims of other states, just as in the case of individual. If 
it does this and goes on its own way ignoring its fellow- 
organisations, it is sure to meet a sad fate and lose its own 
existence before long. Therefore, it goes without saying that 
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statism must conform itself to tlie general conditions governing 
the whole world, that is, the destiny of whole humanity. 

No one expects the Washington Conference to be the last 
peace conference to be held on earth, but we cannot let it go 
as meaning nothing in our upward way to the realisation of 
world-peace not only in its physical but in its spiritual 
.sense* 

What shall we then expect of the Japanese representa- 
tives to the Conference? I as a Buddhist would wish them 
to speak out boldly what Mahayana Buddhism teaches us, 
that is, that each individual ego gains its signification only 
when it loses and finds itself in the greater ego. My sincere 
belief is that all the Christian peoples are waiting to listen 
to what we, as a great BuddMst nation, would tell them 
about their disarmament plans and the realisation of world- 
peace* They perhaps know what are the Christian views of 
the Conference, but I am sure that they do not yet know 
what Buddhism wants to say about the whole proceedings. 
Let our representatives go to Washington not to listen to the 
wise sayings of the American or European statesmen, wiio 
are most practical and well-trained in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs, but to announce in a most unequivocal 
manner that Japan stands for truth, justice, and humanity, 
as conceived by their great Buddhist ancestors. Lei; them 
go across the Pacific to remind the more experienced in things 
practical of the great truth of non-ego in its positive and most 
ennobling aspect* We are all liable to commit blunders, and 
let us frankly acknowledge whatever blunders we have com- 
mitted if there are any ; but at the same time let us frankly 
and unflinchingly proclaim the truth of Buddhism which will 
hereafter be made a guiding principle in the management of 
international afl&iirs* Pointing at Germany as an apt example 
of egotistic absolute statism that failed, our representatives 
should emphasise the utmost importance of the truth of the 
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non-ego doctrine as taiigM by Mahayana BuddMsm, tbrongli 
wHch tbe world may be saved from self-destrnction as well 
as from mntnal destruction. I’liat nations have tliougM of a 
league of nations or of a Washington Conference proves that 
they are gradually beginning to realise tliis truth, but they 
are far from really fully awakening to it. There is, however, 
a great hope for the future of mankind, and our earnest 
desire is that each ‘^Conference will be a genuine step 
forward to the realisation of the Buddhist ideal of a state in 
which no arms are ever resorted to.” 

We do not necessarily expect of our worthy representa- 
tives achieving a diplomatic success or anything like it, but 
we do expect them to be able to infuse into the Conference 
something spiritual and make the nations grow conscious of 
something looking far into the real welfere of humanity, or 
something that goes deep into the root of all human difficulties. 
When this is even partially attained, I will call the Conference 
a success. 


SON-YU OTAJSfl 



THE POSSIBILITY OP PERMANENT PEACE 


W 5, Japanese Bnddliists, are in full sympatlij wifcli flie 
purposes of the Washington Conference now taking 
place under the management of the American GTOvernment, 
and we earnestly pray for its success in every possible way. 
If -we could reduce armaments in different nations, leading 
up to the establishment of permanent peace not only in the 
Far East but all over the world, this ‘would be a real blessing 
humanity has not yet known in its hisiory. Those who know 
how the recent World-War started and what a havoc it 
brought in five years will realise what an im|)ortant signifi- 
cation this Conference is going to have in the history of the 
world. The eleventh of November, the day when the 
came to terminate four years ago, was most thoughtfully 
chosen as the opening day of the Washington Conference, so 
called. 

No lengthy arguments are needed as to the desirabilit}" 
of peace and the horribleness of w’-ar. No one desires to repeat 
what we have experienced during as well as after the five 
years of the War carried out on the most gigantic scale history 
has ever witnessed- How eagerly we hailed the Versailles 
Conference in which a League of Nations was to be organised 
to insui^e permanent peace ! But we are afraid we w’-ere too 
hasty in the beginning to expect too much of the Conference, 
for things have developed since not a little disappointing to 
our perhaps over-sanguine hopes. Some powerful nations have 
not joined the League, and there are many circumstances yet 
wdiich may eventually prove to be quite disastrous to the 
healtliy growth of the stiU infantine League. In one sense 
the Washington Conference is a continuation of the Versailles 
one, it is a soi*t of American substitute for the League of 
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Nations somewliat limited in scope but springing from tlie 
same general motive to establish permanent peace between 
nations. ; 

It is a fine thing no doubt to have all possible questions 
settled beforehand that may arise in the Pacific and in the 
Far Eastj, plunging the interested nations into warlike entangle- 
ments. If disarmament could do it, let us at once be saved 
from wasting millions of dollars on battleships and other most 
expensive instruments of war. But such complications are 
liable to rise not only in the Far East but in other parts of 
the world ; and it would be a splendid idea to have all sorts 
of conferences in all international affairs, including disarma- 
ment and everything. But there are many things even the 
keenest eye-sight of the best seasoned statesmen or diplomats 
cannot foresee, and causes of war may rise at any moment 
where they are least suspected. National interests are so 
conflicting, and international politics is such a complicated 
ajGfeir. It is one way to settle such complications by a series 
of conferences, but this is not fundamental, for we may never 
come to an end of conferences, where, naturally, stronger 
nations wiU have the most to say and the most to gain. We 
may thus finally be compelled again to arm ourselves to the 
teeth. This is not the way to establish permanent peace. 

The first step towards this must be started from the 
spiritual side of life and not from its material, egotistic, and 
commercial side. It is wonderfril to see how far we are 
wandering away from the proper path of spiritual culture 
which constitutes real civilisation. We are just thinking of 
our own interest, comfort, our own weMare, and when an 
otherwise neighbourly nation somehow happens to cross oiir 
way, we are so incensed as to demand their clearing off in a 
most peremptory manner. Most of our international difficulties 
come from one nation’s asserting itself too much at the 
expense of other nations. As long as we are bent on 
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promoting our own interest regardless of its effects on otliers, 
wlietlier they are individuals or nations, we are sure to 
encounter some obstacles lying in our way. To remove these 
warlike preparations becomes imperative, which inevitably 
later break out in hostile engagements. Peace is the remotest 
ideal when such conditions are allowed to prevail. 

The easier grow the means of travel and communication^ 
the more frequent and the closer is intercourse between 
nations, and there are more occasions between them that will 
involve them in complications. It thus becomes imperative 
for each nation to strictly observe the laws of justice and fair 
play, and to practise the principles of humanity and universal 
brotherhood. National and racial pride is all right as far as 
it goes, but “when it is carried to such a degree as to conflict 
with others, it grows dangerous, and ought to be quite 
careful about flouncing it too much. Between individuals 
certain standards of conduct are observed, but between nations, 
though we claim to be civilised, these are sometimes quite 
ignored. Kaces cannot be reduced to one, and even if this 
can be done it is the open question whether it is a desirable 
thing in the interest of humanity. States and nations too 
exist and cannot be coalesced into one; and in tins case too 
we cannot see if a complete amalgamation of all nations with 
different cultures and ideals and histories is really beneficial 
to the development of civilisation. In human life variety is 
necessary to keep up its vitality. Those that go against this 
law, individuals and states, are bound to work out their own 
destruction and extinction. Unity in variety and variety is 
unity— this is the fundamental law of existence. 

The main thing is to recognise the truth of Buddhism 
which teaches the oneness of all things in Buddha-natiire 
-existing in them and making them move and keeping them 
alive. When we are united in this Buddha-nature, free from 
ignorance and irrational self-assertion, we know how to 
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preserve mnlfcitadinosifcy ivitlioiit mterferiBg witli its essential 
oneness. Harmony will ^ prevail not only in one’s 

individual life hub in international relations. Permanent 
peace can never be attained by merely appealing to diplomacy 
or to the subtle machination of political strategists, however 
liighly trained in their profession. Eeligion must come in 
and the spiritual truth must be put in active operation in 
order to establish the real and permanent foilndation of 
peace. 

When w^ar breaks out w’-e are so reckless in spending 
millions of yen and sacrificing thousands of human lives, which 
could be devoted to the advancement of science and art and 
to the enhancement of real human welfare. All the energy, 
all the science, and aU the resources that a nation can 
command at the time are most magnanimously offered to the 
insatiable god of war. And what do we gain from all this? 
Does not the recent World-War teach us some lessons in 
this? Both the vanquished and the victorious are losers, not 
only materially but morally and spiritually. How can we 
then go on building battleships and other machines of des- 
truction that cost so much and yet are semceable only for a 
few" years ? Why do we not spend half as much for the 
education of the people and for other peaceful preparations 
wdiich are so urgently needed by them? Instead of being 
ready for war, is it not far better to prepare for peace ? We 
are in fact too w’-ell prepared for war, and naturally w"e 
desire one to test our preparedness. If things went other- 
wise, perhaps we wDuld never think of w^arlike activity. We 
may all long for power and gain, but w^hen we know" how 
mucli w^e have to pay for them, not only when w"0 are 
enjojing peace but w”hen war goes on, I cannot see, even 
from the economical point of view*, why such a costly power 
is really so desirable. When we are victors there may be 
some feeling of pride rising in our hearts, but such a feeling 
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is after all too cliildisli, too noBsemsical, to be cberislied by 
ns. If, on the contrary, we lose the game, what a catastrophe 
it would be ! This does not require any comment. Germany 
was so well prepared for war^ quite sure of being a con- 
queror, the programme was all made up beforehand. But 
what was the outcome of the five years’ reckless carnage ? 
The lesson is too dear h> learn again- 

When this article is out, perhaps the Conference is in 
full swing at the other side of the ocean. The representatives 
of the participant nations may be working out the schedule 
they have prepared in the interest, so called, of their own 
people. They are ail sincere, I have no doubt, in wishing 
to reduce armaments and to build up the lasting bases of 
peace in the Pacific, in the Par East, and then all over the 
world. The Conference is one of the gi’eatest events in the 
history of nations, but we as Buddhists cannot but help 
wishing them — all those trained diplomats and statesmen in 
Washington^ — ^to have always an eye on the spiritual phase 
of human life, where really lies the permanent principle of 
world-peace, and not to be carried away by too narrow 
national interests and self-asserting, power-coveting policies 
which are sure to bring the Conference into a tragic comedy 
or burlesque. The Versailles Conference was more or less 
disappointing, for the statesmen did not have time enough to 
reflect on the War and its disastrous consequences and were 
too eager to foUow up the old history of statecraft and 
diplomacy. But the present Conference meets after a mature 
survey of all the conditions that loave arisen since the 
termination of the War. They then have no excuse to be 
swayed merely by false national pride and the too limited 
feelings of racial discrimination. 


Shinko MocHipzuKi 



WHY DO WE FIGHT ? 

S INCE tliG recent World War we all talk so mncli of peace, 

and yet most nations seem to be preparing for another 

war ; for see how much money they are spending apparently 
with this in view ! Eecently the barden is proving too much 
even for a wealthy nation, and we want to call a halt to 
these mad races for fight. But, let us ask, why do we have 
to fight ? 

The answer is simple enough from our x>c>int of view: 

the evil, in its various forms, is rooted in the erroneous 

conception of ego-soul, or in the fixed idea of an individual 
soul-substance (atma). When this is removed, the positive 
notion of universal brotherhood and of the oneness of all 
things in the Dharmakaya or the Law-Body will assert itself 
freely and gloriously. 

Eelativity is the law of existence, nothing can subsist 
mtliout conforming to this norm. The mountain towers high 
because the waves roll in the ocean. Vinegar is sour because 
sugar is sweet. Take away the blackness of coal and the 
whiteness of snow disappears. This is no poetic imagination, 
but an actual fact we experience everyday Which no amount 
of analysis or sophistry or anything can do away with. All 
kinds of causal agencies and most complicated systems of 
conditions govern the world — which is known by the Bud- 
dhists as the principle of Faccaya {Pratyaya in Sanskrit), and 
when this balance is ignored or disturbed, suiferings are sure 
to result, for justice ceases to be operative. 

Existence is thus like a network of a most intricate 
nature, and individuals are like the joints making up meshes 
of the net. What we call an ego, therefore, has no real 
independent existence; when we think of one we have to 
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tMnk of otlers, we are all interrelated. To assert; tlie ego 
beyond the legitimate limits of the interrelationsMp of tilings, 
means moral violence. The noblest act will naturally be to 
promote tlie unity and barmony of tlie whole, whicit may 
sometimes involve the sacrifice of the self in life or in 
possessions. 

Why do we fight? Because each ego wants to pre- 
dominate over others, not always in accordance with the 
principle of Paccdya or Amitamam, The pine-needles want 
to be green, just green by themselves, plucking out all the 
flowers so gorgeously bedecking the spring field. But tliis 
never will do, for it finally means the destruction of the pine 
itself. When the fighter alone is left with all his foes van- 
quished, will that suit him perfectly ? Tes, just for a moment, 
a feeling of pride and self-importance, too puerile, or rather 
too bm'baroiis, to be cherished by any civilised people. 
Imagine a man standing self-content amidst the gory carnage 
of his enemy so called. And remember that such a fighting 
takes place in various manners but always with the same 
result. 

National pride in its narrow and arrogant form, and 
racial prejudice against people not of the same colour, and 
imperialistic militarism never satiated but always re^idy for 
self-aggrandisement, — ^these are the vices that nowadays set 
up one nation against another. Perhaps the last mentioned 
of these three evils may not assert itself any more in its 
brutal form, for it now takes the shape of commercial greed 
or economical expansion. Names are often fine and look 
innocent and sometimes quite rational ; but at the bottom the 
ghost of ego-soul lurks. When the bubble is pricked, the ghost 
is exposed all in its disgusting features. 

The ego-centered thoughts always breed inharmony and 
end in destruction alt around. The Buddha laid his hand 
at the root of all evils when he declared the fitman to be an 
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^mpty shell if deprived of its mterrelationsHp with all other 
things. 

Many beautif^^ legends are told of the Buddha aS to 
Ms spirituality, self-sacrifice, infinite conapassion, and wonder- 
ful wisdom while he was still in his BodHsattvahood and also 
after his attainment of Bnddhahood. In the following extracts 
from various sources, we wish to show where lies the spirit 
of Buddhism. 

The Buddha must h^ve ever been troubled with the 
political state of affairs then existing among the different 
states in India, especially as his own Hngdom, how^ever small 
it might have been, was always threatened by the domineering 
attitude of Kosala. Hence Mara’s temptation, wMch, how^ever, 
was powerless to thwart the Buddha from his determination 
we read in the SamynUa Nihdya^ i 

“ The Exalted One was once staying among the Kosalese 
in the Himalaya regions, dwelling in a leaf-hut. Now as the 
Exalted One w'as meditating in privacy, this thought arose in 
his heart: ^Is it possible to exercise governance without 
smiting nor letting others slay, without conquering nor causing 
others to conquer, without sorrowing nor making others 
sorrow, righteously ? ’ v 

‘^Tlien Mara discerning what was in the mind of the 
Exalted One, drew near to him and said : ’ Let the Exalted 
One, Lord, exercise governance, let the Blessed One rule 
without smiting righteously.’ 

' Now what, O evil one, hast thou in view, that thou 
speakest thus to me : Let the Exalt^ One exercise govern- 
ance ! Let the Blessed One rule righteously ? ’ 

“ ‘ Lord, the four stages to potency have by the Exalted 
One been developed, — well applied. Thus if the Exalted One 
were to wish the Him^ya to be gold, he might determine 
^ III, 2, 10- From Mrs. Ehys Davids^ Simdred Sayings ^ I, pp. 145-14:6, 
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it; to Ibe so, and tlie mountain would become a mass of 
gold.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- Tbe Exalted One said : 

/ And were the mountain all of shimmering gold, 

Not e’en twice reckoned would it be enough 
For one man’s wants. This let us learn 
To know, and shape our lives accordingly. 

He that hath suffering seen, and whence its source. 

How should that man to sense-desires incline f 

If he but understand rebirth’s substrate 

And know: here hangs the world bound fast always, 

He fem must work the bonds to eliminate.’ 

Then Alara vanished there.” 

The Jataka-Tales are full of wonderful and miraculous 
deeds of the Buddha w^hile he was still a Bodhisattva. The 
one here taken from J, S. Speyer’s translation of the 
Jdtakcmidla or Oarlands of BiHh Stories, originally compiled 
by Arya Sura \pi Asvaghosha) and belonging to Mahayana 
literature, refers to the Buddha’s self-sacrifice to the hungiy 
tigress. The frontispiece’^ to the present number of The 
Eastern Buddhist illustrates the story. This is probably an 
impossible case,, one inight think, but in one of the Chinee 
biographical histories of Buddhism, known as Lives of Saintly 
Bnddhist Matiks by Hui Chiao of the Liang 

dynasty (502-657 A. D.l, we read (Fas. XII) such cases 
actually taking place in those remote days when people w^ere 
not yet sophisticated as we are today. T'an Ch'eng (S®) 

^'IntMs picture which is an enlaiged reproduction from one of the 
paintings decorating an imperial shrine known as the ** Pearl-Insect Shrine ” 
■(Tamamushi-m-dzushi), more than one thousand years old, the Bodhisattva 
appears three times in three aspects : first, he divests himself ; the second 
depicts him as falling from the pxecipice, and the third shows the hungry 
tigress with her children devouring him. 
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sacrificed Mmself to a tiger tliat devastated his village so that 
it would never again give trouble to the inhabitants. Fa 
Ohin (|£|§) gave himself up to a gi’oup of starving people 
waiting for relief which “was delayed. They refused the 
offer, but he cut himself piece by piece and mixing Hs own 
flesh with salt gave it to the people until he could not 
operate any more on himself; he then told them to continue 
the operation, saying this would probably sustain them for a 
few days and at the same time hasten the expected relief 
work of the ting. In a -way these deeds are barbarous and 
reckless, but what interests and impresses us is not the 
barbarity of the deeds, but the spirit of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of others. We, moderners, being more enlightened (so 
let us hope) may know some better and far more humane 
way of offering ourselves to the cause of humanity. Let us 
bow to the spirit underlying ail these self-annihilating deeds. 

Let us now quote The JdiakamaLd: Below in a cavern 
of the mountain, the Bodhisattva now beheld a young tigress 
that could scarcely move from the place, her strength being 
exhausted by the labour of whelping. Her sunken eyes and her 
emaciated belly betokened her hunger, and she was regarding 
her own offspring as food, who thirsting for the milk of her 
uddei*s, had come near her, trusting their mother and fearless ; 

but she brawled at them, as if they were sfrange to 
her, with prolonged harsh roarings. 

On seeing her, the Bodhisattva, though composed in 
mind, was shaken by compassion by the suffering of his 
fellow-creature, as the lord of the mountains (Meru) is by an 
earthquake. It is a wonder, how the compassionate, be their 
constancy ever so evident in the greatest sufferings of their 
own, are touched by the grief, however small, of another! 
And his powerful pity made him utter, agitation made him 
repeat to Hs pupil the following words manifesting his 
excellent nature: 
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dear, my dear/’ lie exclaimed, “ BeMd the worth- 
lessBess of Samsara! TMs animal seeks to feed on her very 
own young ones. Hunger causes her to transgress love’s 
law. Alas ! Fie upon the ferocity of self-love, that makes a 
mother wish to make her meal with the bodies of her own 
ofifepring ! Who ought to foster the foe, whose name is self- 
love, by whom one may be compelled to actions like this? 
Go, then, quickly and look about for some means of appeas- 
ing her hunger, that she may not injure her young ones and 
herself. I too shall endeavour to avert her from that rash 
act.” 

The disciple promised to do so, and -went off in search 
of food. Yet the Bodhisattva had but used a pretext to turn 
him off'. He considered thus: 

“ Why should I search after meat from the body of 
another, ‘whilst the wdiole of my owni body is available ? Not 
only is the getting of the meat in itself a matter of chance, 
but I should also lose the opportunity of doing my duty. 
Further, this body being brute, frail, pitliless, ungi'atefd, 
always impure, and a source of suffering, he is not wise who 
should not rejoice at its being spent for the benefit of 
another. There are but twro things that make one disregard 
the grief of another : attachment to one’s own pleasure and the 
absence of the power of helping. But I cannot have pleasure, 
whilst another grieves, and I have the power to help ; -why 
should I be indiferent ? And if, while being able to succour, 
I were to show indifference even to an evil-doer immersed in 
grief, my mind, I suppose, would feel the remorse for an evil 
deed, burning like shrubs caught by a great fire. 

“ Therefore, I will kill my miserable body by casting it 
dowm into the precipice, and with my corpse I shall preserve 
the tigress from killing her young ones and the young ones 
fi:om dying by the teeth of their mother. Even more, by so 
doing I set an example to those who long for the good of 
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the -world; I encourage the feeble; I rejoijce those -who 
understand the meaning of charity; I stimulate the -virtuons ; 
I cause disappointment to the great hosts of Mara, but 
gladness to those who love the Buddha-virtues ; I confound 
the people who are absorbed in selfishness and subdued by 
egotism and lusts ; I give a token of faith to the adherents 
of the most excellent of vehicles, but I fill with astonishment 
those who sneer at deeds of charity ; I clear the high-way to 
Heaven in a manner pleasing to the charitable among men; 
and finally that -wish I yearned for, ^When may I have the 
opportunity of benefiting others with the offering of my own 
limbs?’— I shall accomplish it now, and so acquire erelong 
Complete Wisdom. 

Verily, as surely as this determination does not proceed 
from ambition, nor from thirst of glory, nor is a means of 
gaining Heaven or royal dignity, as surely as I do not care 
even for supreme and everlasting bliss for myself, but for 
securing the benefit of others : as surely may I gain by it 
the power of taking away and imparting for ever at the same 
time the world’s sorrow and the world’s happiness, Just as 
the sun takes away darkness and imparts light! 

‘‘ Whether I shall be remembered, when virtue is seen to 
be"* practised, or made conspicuous, when the tale of my 
exploit is told ; in every way may I constantly benefit the 
world and promote its happiness!” 

After so making up his mind, delighted at the thought 
that he was to destroy even his life for securing the benefit 
of others, to the amazement even of the calm minds of the 
deities he gave up his body. 

How is hate to be requited? With hate, or with love? 
This was once the mooted question. Confucius’s mind w^as 
juridical, so he taught to deal with justice in everything ; 
Laotze was more religiously inclined, and his doctrine was to 
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requite liatred with love. Christ was also an advocate of 
charity, he naturally went with Laotze. The Buddha preached 
in the following manner: 

When some of his disciples went to the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and sat there in religious contemplation under the shade 
of the trees found there, the spirits that dwelt in the woods, 
unable to Hve there any longer, disturbed the monhs in their 
meditations. When the monks complained to the Buddha, he 
counselled them to restrain their passion and to be kind to 
the spirits of the w'oods, notwithstanding the disturbance 
created by them. He taught his disciples mainly as follows : 

If anything is fit to be done by one who has arrived 
at the tranquil state, and is skilled in seeking his own good, 
— let him be able, upright, very upright, of soft speech, 
gentle, free from conceit. 

‘^Contented and easily supported by others, not over- 
whelmed by the affairs of the world, not burdened with 
many things, let him have his senses calmed, be j^ossessed 
of matured wisdom, not proud, or attached specially to any 
particular family. 

“Certainly do nothing low, for doing which others, who 
are wise, might reprove you. May all living beings be happy 
and safe ! Let them be happy-minded ! 

“ Whatever living beings there be, all these without 
exception, be they movable or immovable, long or great, 
middle-sized or short, minute or vast; visible or invisible, 
living far or near, already born or are about to be horn, let 
them all be happy-minded ! 

“Let not one deceive another in any place whatsoever, 
let him not despise, let him neither through anger or hatred 
wish harm to another. 

“ As at the risk of her own life a mother watches over 

^ Erom The Metla tSidta, in the ** Sutta Elipata,” translated by M. Coamara 
Swamy, p. 38 et seg. 
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]ier onlj cMld, SO also let Hm exert illimitable goodwiE 
towards all beings* 

^‘^ Let one exercise goodwiE, iUimitable, nnobstr acted, 
freed from enmity, revengefulness, towards tlie entire world, 
above, below, around: 

anoving, sitting, lying, so long as sleep does 
not overtake you, preserve tHs tbouglit in your meinory, tliat 
living tlxiis is excellent living. 

Wlioever, not baving strayed into tlie way of lieresy, 
observing virtuous conduct, perfect in mental sight, has sub- 
dued the longing for the pleasures of tlie senses, will not 
return to a mother’s womb.” 

It wiE be interesting to note in this connection the Bud- 
dha’s attitude towards Devadatta and his party of evil-doers. 
According to tradition, the "^Buddha regarded them with the 
same kindness that he would towards any other being, in fact 
he awaited their arrival with all affection as the mother looks 
out for the coming of her only oMld {eMpuUa-hJiumi). 

How the Buddha put an end to the quarrel of two cities 
over irrigation water, is told by Spence Hardy in his 3£anml 
of Buddhisrifiy (pp. 307-308) : 

Between the cities of Kapila and Koli there was a river 
called the Eohini. By the erection of an embankment, the 
inhabitants of both cities were enabled to irrigate the lands 
upon which they cultivated their rice ; but it happened that 
in consequence of a drought the water became insufficient for 
the fields of both the parties. The people of Kapila put in 
a claim of exclusive right to the little w^ater that fl.owed in 
the river; but the people of Eoli asserted the similar claim, 
and feud commenced, which led to serious dissensions. At 
one time about a hundred persons were assembled on each 
side, and abuse was plentifully poured out. 

The people of Eoli said thjit the people of Kimbulwat 
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were like pigs and dogs, ^aS' the j. intermarried witli tlieit 
sisters ; and tliey in return said tkat tire people of Koli were 
descended from parents who were leprous, and who lived like 
bats in a hollow tree. This affair "was related, with much 
exaggeration to their respective kings. 

The Sakyas said that whatever might be the manner of 
their origin, they would prove that their swords were sharp ; 
and the princes of Koli were equally ready to show the might 
of those who had come from the hollow tree. Both sides 
prepared for battle, and assembled their forces on the bank 
of the river. The princesses of the opposite parties, when 
they heard of these proceedings, w^ent to the spot to entreat 
their relatives to desist from their intentions, but no regard 
was paid to their request. 

At this time the Buddha in Sewet, and when looking 
around the w^orld, as he was accustomed to do in the morning 
watch, he saw that a battle w^as about to take place, and 
then looked further to see if it were possible to prevent it by 
his personal interference ; when he perceived, that if he -were 
to go to the place, and deliver a discourse, five hundred 
princes would be induced to become monks. He therefore 
went, and remaining suspended in the air, caused a darkness 
to appear, so thick that the combatants were unable to see 
each other. 

The Sakyas, on seeing him, said that it would be wrong 
to fight in the presence of the jewel of their races and threw 
down their weapons ; and the princes of Koli followed their 
example. Then the Buddha descended from the air, and sat 
on a throne on the bank of the river, where he received the 
homage of all the princes. The teacher of the three worlds 
inquired why they had come together; w’as it to celebrate a 
liver festival? 

They replied that it was not for pastime, but for battle ; 
and when he asked what was the reason of their quarrel, the 
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Mugs said tliat tliey did noi} exacblj know ; tliey would 
inquire of tlie commandei-in-cliief ; but lie, in turn, said tbat 
he must make inquiry of fche sub-king ; and thus the inquiry 
went on, until it came to the husbandman, who related the 
whole affair. 

The Buddha, after hearing their relation, said, “ What 
is the value of the water?” “It is little,” said the princes. 

What of earth ? ” “ It is inconsiderable.” “ What of 
kings ? “ It is unspeakable.” “ Then would you,” said the 

Buddha, “destroy that which is of incomparable value for 
that which is worthless?” After this he repeated three 
Jatakas and a Sutra, by which he appeased the wrath of the 
combatants. 

There is nothing more to add to these quotations already 
grown too long, except that inasmuch as we are ignorant of 
the nature of what we call the seM, war will continue how 
many conferences we may have, among individuals as well 
as nations. Even when we have no arms to fight with as 
the result of complete disarmament, we shall go on fighting, 
for have we not oiir hands and feet and teeth? Eeconstruct 
our hearts and our minds according to the ancient wisdom 
taught the Buddha, and aU our dreadnaughts and biplanes 
or monoplanes wiH be doing splendid service for promoting the 
real welfare of humanity and advancing the grades of civilisation, 
instead of doing the work of Satan. Take away your armaments 
which you have put over your own hearts, open them unreservedly 
to the light of truth, and have even the darkest corners of 
them penetrated by the light. When this light illumines the 
world, no conferences will be needed. 

“The man who guards not, nor is guarded, sire, 

Lives happy, ffeed firom slavery to lusts.” 

[Jataka, Ko. 10) 
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But we cannot Iielp putting some liopes in Conferences 
or Leagues of Nations, seeing that they are fundamentally 
based upon our spiritual insight which tells us the uselessness 
and irrationality of all kinds of pride and prejudice and 
arrogance. Let us not forget to emphasise this basic truih 
whichever way the WasMngton Conference may turn, 
success or failure. 

Jotidasa, one of the venerable disciples of the Enlightened 
One, sings {Psalms of the Earhj Buddldst Breth-'en, 
by Mrs Ehys Davids, p. 120) : 

They who hi divers ways by deeds of force 
And violence, rude and rough-mannered folk. 

Do work their fellow-creatures injury. 

Thereby they too themselves are overthrown, 

For never is the effect of action lost. 

The deed a man doth, be it good or ill, 

To all his doing is he verily the heir.’^ 

Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuki 


THE AVATAMSAXA SUTEA 

(Kegon-Kyo, 

{Epitomised) 

.CHAPTER Vin 

A T that moment, rays of liglit emanated from tlie soles o 
tlie World-liononred One, tiniversally illnminating tlie 
great triple cMliocosm, and revealing everytliing in it all at 
once in Ms liglii TMoiigii tlie miracnloiis power of tlie 
Buddha, all the BodHsattvas came to this holy gathering, and 
the BodHsattva Manjn^ri uttered the following gathas : 

Even when one attains enlightenment 
And deliverance, and is detached from all outflowing 
evils, 

And knows how not to cling to tHngs worldly, 

Yet one may not have acquired a pure eye of wisdom. 

If one understands the Tathagata as free from any idea 
of possession 

And knows how things dissolve and are finally destroyed. 
One may soon attain to Bnddhahood. 

If the mind follows the path of sameness 
And enters upon the truth of non-duality, 

He will be one beyond comprehension. 

The wise know that innumerable tMngs are in one 
tHng, 

And that one thing is in innumerable things, 

And that things are not real because they undergo a 
continual transformation, 

Therefore, they are free from fear. 
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Seeing Ilow sentient beings are oppressed in misery and 
beclouded witb follies, 

And bow they are stnng with lusts and passions, 

The Bodhisattva seeteth after the incomparable truth; 
And this is the teaching of all the Buddhas. 

He is neither a nihilist nor a realist 

And seeing things as they are and have been, 

He preacheth the incomparable Wheel of the Law that 
has never been preached before. 

Throughout innumerable kalpas 

The Bodhisattva keepeth on wearing the armour of the 
Great Vows ; 

For he desireth to carry all beings across the ocean of 
birth and death ; 

And this is the way of the Great Sages. 

To fight courageously and vanquish the evil ones, 

And to make all beings feel at ease with loving words : 
This is the way of mercy unsurpassable. 

To hold the deepest wisdom witliin, 

To destory all evil passions, 

And to see ah things in one thought: ^ 

This is the display of a power free and unfettered. 

Beating the drum of the perfect Law, 

The sound of which reverberates throughout the ten 
quarters, 

The Bodhisattva maketh all beings attain to the truth 
incomparable : 

For this is the way of the innerly enlightened. 

He disturbs no conditions which are innumerable, 

And goeth about through all the lands also innumerable, 
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And lie is Dot atfcaclied to any particular reality. 

He is indeed as frea as a Buddha. 

When you think of the Tathagata 
As pure and immaculate as space, 

The heart will overflow with unparalleled joy, 

And all the needs will be ftdfilled. 

Entering into the lowest Hell 
For the sake of all sentient beings, 

The Bodhisattva may undergo an everlasting torture. 

And yet his heart is as pure as the unsurpassable one- 

He whose life and all are always devoted 
To the cause of all the Buddhas, ^ 

And whose patient heart practiseth all deeds of merit. 
Will attain to the virtues of Tathagatahood. 

Forsaking all pleasures worldly and heavenly, 

The Bodhisattva harbours a great pitying heart, 

In order to save all creatures. 

Believe in the Buddha with singleness of heart, 

Be immovable in faith. 

And never cease thinking of all the Buddhas, 

Departing from the ocean of birth and death 
Enter into the stream of Buddhism, 

And abide in the purity and calmness of Wisdom. 

Look into the real nature of thy existence, 

And know that all is abiding in the serenity of truth; 
For this will free thee from the thoughts of ego and 
non-ego. 

Looking into the hearts of all beings. 

Detach thyself from falsehoods and unrealities, 

In order to attain a world of realities. 
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Measure all tie worlds, 

Drmk up all tie oceans. 

And be tie possessor of tie power that is great and 
miraculous. 

However exquisite one’s physical eye, 

It has no power to perceive tie Trainer; 

Tie assertion of its power betra3'S a ialluciiiation, 

And the inability* to understand tie incomparable Law. 

Tie form of tie Tatiagata 
No one of tie world is able to see; 

He may think of Mm for <rges, 

And yet how can he realise his power divine ? 

Tie Tatiagata has no form, 

For he is formless and serene ; 

Yet from his transcendental nature in wHci every tiling 
is found, 

He manifestetli himself in response to our needs. 

Tie Perfect Law of all the Buddhas is incoinprehensilde. 
As it is beyond tie power of tie understanding; 

It never combines or dissipates, 

It is eternallj" serene. 

Tie Tatiagata is not a physical body, 

And if you think truthfully and cling not to form, 

You will obtain an unfettered understanding w'Hci will 
permit you to Ms presence, 

Tie Tatiagata who is where words fail and thoughts 
vainly struggle. 

Transcending tie dualism of mind and body, 

Tie Tatiagata is released from all hindrances, inner and 
outer, 
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Ajad Ms tlboBglits are eteriially iiiiLdivided, 

UnfatliOHiably deep, and have no attachments. 

The Tathagata in his enlightenment 
Illumineth all the worlds ; 

His pure, aH-knowing eye 
Penetrateth everywhere, deep and far. 

The one is manifested in the immeasnrable, 

And the immeasurable in the one; 

Knowing the natnre of all things, 

The Tathagata revealeth liimself everywhere. 

The Body has no whence, 

No whither either ; . 

It is unreal. 

Yet revealeth itself in many a form. 

All the %vorlds are born of illusion, 

That has no substantial existence ; 

And the true nature of all this 
The Buddha alone knoweth. 

He who thus understands 
Sees the Leader. 

The Buddha’s wisdom is unfe,thomable. 

And his deep doctrines have no parallel, 

He hath gone to the other shore, beyond the ocean of 
birth and death ; 

His life is unlimited, 

His light is incomparable; 

Eternally free from the burning of passions, 

He hath accomplished great merits. 

Even the depths of Buddhism are sounded. 

As if they were his own nature ; 
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Tiewing things past, present, and future, 

He knowetli no fatigue. 

The world of senses he taketh in, 

Blit} his mind is free from illusion; 

He seeth all things, yet hath no thoughts of them ; 

He revealeth himself in form without attaching himself 
thereunto. 

Inwardly he is serene in his meditation, 

Yet he is unfettered in his thought ; 

Tiewing things as they are, 

He truly understandeth them ; 

His mind is concentrated in right thought, 

And he always practiseth the truth of Nirvana. 

Holding fast to the Dharma w^hich is hard to practise, 
The Bodhisattva exerteth himself, day and night, and is 
never tired nor loath; 

Crossing the ocean which is hard to cross, 

He roareth like a lion, 

will now help all beings to cross.” 

They are drifting helplessly in the sea of birth and 
death, 

They are sinking under the ivaves of lusts and passions. 
They are being entangled in the meshes of folly and 
confusion, 

They are trembling with fear in the darkness of 
ignorance ; 

They are left alone and without a guide, 

Long they liave wandered in the paths of evil, 

The fires of avarice, anger, and infatuation are ever 
consuming them. 

And they know no means of deliverance. 
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Thus goiBg astray from the right path, 

They Ml into all mmneics of evils, 

Because they cling to the thought of an ego, 

There is an endless clrnin of birth and death. 

The wise that have destroyed the cause of ignorance 
Lift the torch of intelligence high, 

And build the boat ’ of the Perfect Law, 

Or construct the bridge of the Law% 

Whereby they carry all that is to be carried 
Across the ocean of birth and death. 

In the prison of birth and death, 

Untold sufferings are suffered. 

Old age, disease, and death follow one after another, 

And unceasingly, day and night. 

Understanding the deepest truth of all things, 

And practising the wisdom of ‘^skilful device,” 

The Bodhisattva hath vowed to save all things fe’om 
these sufferings : ' 

This is indeed the life of a Bodhisattva. 

He listenth to the unfathomably deep teaching of the 
Buddha, 

And believing it he cherisheth not a shadow of doubt in 
the mind; , 

Perceiving the truth calm and serene, 

His heart is altogether devoid of fears ; 

And revealing himself everywhere, he is identified with 
all form : 

This the great teacher of men and gods. 

Eternity is viewed in one thought, 

Where there is no coming, no going, or no abiding; 
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Of all tilings that are and are not, 

The Bodliisattva knoweth the whole truth. 

The peerless name is resounded throughout the countries 
in the ten quarters, 

And saTeth us from the perils of birth and death; 

It reacheth indeed everywhere in the world, 

Preaching the doctrine loaded with deep meanings. 

Ever since he made the first offerings to the Buddha, 
The Bodhisattva hath enjoyed himself in the deeds of 
patience deep in meditation. 

He re^ueweth the trath full of signification, 

And leadeth all beings joyfully towards the Tathagata. 

Where the Bodhisattva practiseth this teaching, 

He will soon realise the truth unsurpassed: 

A heart filled with delights pure and immeasurable, 
Expandeth all over the ten quarters, 

Preaching the truth to inhabitants of all lands, 

Who are thereby cleansed of defilements and come to 
abide in the truth of sameness. 

When the Bodhisattva thus behaveth himself, 

He will be a companion of the Tathagata. 

The Tathagata tonscends form and is eternally serene. 
But let no one regard him as apparitional ; 

If he does he is like a blind man. 

He may face the Tath^ata and yet knoweth him not. 

Those who cling to illusions 
Cannot see the Tathagata, 

But who is free from the idea of possession 
Will see the true Buddha. 
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Sometimes Beings countless in number are all undergoing 
their manifold karma : 

Forms, inside and ontside the ten quarters, are beyond 
measure, . ■ 

And so is the Body of the Buddha filling every point of 
the compass ; 

He who knows this is the Greai Leader truly. 

It is like those innumerable lands occupying space, 

The whence and whither of Tvhich are unknowable ; 

It is again like the creation and destruction of the world 
taking place no one knows how ; 

So is the Body of the Buddha filling the vacuity of 
space. 


{To ?>e co^iimmd) 


EDITORIAL 


TT is a strange fact that while the world is so wide and 
-1- free, we always seem to be fond of hiding ourselves in 
some dark corner which w^e take for our last stronghold and 
try to defend with all our might against imaginary enemies 
or evil-doers. We build a house, put up a fence or w^all, guard 
it with gates, and lock them up at night. As with a house, 
so with a city, so with a state. In the latter case, how^ever, 
the scale grow’S much larger ; for the boundaries are watched 
by garrisons, harbours are well fortified, and on the surround- 
ing w-aters are floating dreadful engines of destruction; not 
only that, these days the air itself is to be protected against 
showers of fire or the wafting of a poisonous vapour. We do 
not know wiiat view the gods had in the beginning of the 
world, but now^adays it is not at all an enjoyable place, cai’e- 
free and light upon the feet. This all comes from making 
one’s own hole in a sombre camp called the Self. 

With eartHy things, this may be pardonable in a 
manner, for the principle of mine and thine has so far ruled 
here supreme. But why should we carry this shadow into a 
region where light alone ought to predominate? I mean by 
this that all kinds of teachers and propagators and represen- 
tatives of religion are in some cases the worst victims of 
narrow-mindedness. They think they are the only keeper of 
the key to Heaven, and how tenaciously they fight for what 
they regard as their monopoly ! Keligious leaders often 
betray the meanest side of human nature. Let the worldly 
potentates fight, try to oust one another if they are ever so 
ignorant, and get the best for themselves out of the scramble. 
But shall we who claim to be follow^'ers of the Buddha or 
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CTirist imitate oiir bretliren and figM among our- 

selves''? 

The world is large enough and there are so many 
people of so many minds ; if religions diffor, may not the 
dijGference be left; , to different minds, different characters, or 
different temperaments ? ■ Ought we. to consider , a religion an 
indivisible whole and to take all of it if the parts are at all 
taken? 'Are we really so perfect aa to have crystallised all 
that is perfect in a nutshell or in a pill? When we swallow 
this particular pill, all ill that we have been subjected to is 
cured straightway, and there remains nothing in other religions 
which we may occasionally like to taste ? Eeligion is not a 
food nor a medicine, but even when all the essential elements 
of nourishment are in good proper proportion concocted into 
one palatable dish, are we sure we do not get tired of it? 
Are we not tempted to taste something not quite so digestive 
and nourishing? Of course, I do not mean that there ought 
to be something in religion not quite healthy and not quite 
so inducive to one’s spiritual welfare. But the very fact that 
there are more than one religion and that they are all doing 
well among their own circles appeals to our imagination and 
makes the world move more smoothly than not. 

But the thing is not to emphasise the difference but the 
agreement; for this is the way to bring peace and harmony 
and help increase our spiritual welfare. The difference is 
individual while the agreement is super-individual. When the 
former is too manifest, religion loses its signification and calls 
forth an unnecessary conflict, even blood-shed sometimes. 

The world is ready now for the plainest and loudest 
announcement we can make of all our religions that they are 
one or at least united in demanding peace on earth and glory 
in Heaven. And by peace we mean the prevalence of justice, 
fair deal, and humaneness all over the world not only among 
individuals but among nations ; and by glory we mean the 
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Mnmplamt; m of spirit over matter, of ligM over darkness, 
of love over selfishness. In these we believe all reHgions 
worth the name agree and are ready to pin hands with ns 
whenever there are good opportimities to promulgate these 
gospels of love and light. And we believe this is the time 
for all religions to get united and work for the general wel- 
fare of humanity. Nations are leagued to insure peace, and 
statesmen and diplomats are conferring how to reduce armaments 
and to do away with engines of wholesale murdering ; but 
they alone cannot accomplish a miracle, for they are lacking 
the spiritual background which is absolutely necessary to 
uproat the cause of evils lurking deep in our ideas of life. 
Why not then a League of Eeligions, or a Conference of 
Keligions in which j)ractical men of aflairs will be helped to 
climb their ladder of peace and disarmament ? They perhaps 
know how to deal with economic or international entangle- 
ments, but they are helpless to remove the cause of entangle- 
ments which lies deep in our darkened souls. This removing 
religions must offer themselves to do, for it is their proper 
function. 

We must find some means to assert our position most 
emphatically and unequivocally that religion may not be 
charged as a matter of pure idealism, too weak to effect or 
work out its dreams. 

Each religion has its virtues and shortcomings like 
individuals, which in fact make up its characteristic featees ; 
but as far as we can see there are no religions that will try 
to see one individual or nation against another; indeed, they 
all desire world-peace and brotherly love and the spiritual 
advance of all humanity regardless of colour and nationality. 
Such movements as a League of Nations or a disarmament 
conference ought to have come from the religious leaders of 
all nations and not from practical men of afSiirs. Keligion 
has been constantly losing its spiiitual hold on ns, being too 
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bus j ia repairing and maintainirig tlie old weatber-beaten 
structure known as Buddhism or Christianity or something 
else. Outwardly, they retain what they have so far gained, 
but morally and inwardly neither of them, Buddhism or 
Christianity, is what each once was. They have been too 
ready slaves to secular power, they have su|)ported those that 
were wielding the most power at the time, they have given 
themselves up sometimes to the despotism of autocracy, or 
to that of aristocracy or plutocracy ; they have sometimes been 
a ^'lantern-bearer” to state absolutism and militarism. It is 
high time now for all religions to free themselves from all 
ties and to carry forward boldly the standard of love and 
light, disregarding all worldly conditions and facing whatever 
consequences their unflinching attitude may bring upon them. 
Let each religion be first itself with all its individual marks 
and then get united with others in the proclamation of the 
Truth which is one and eternal. 

We must somehow liave a world of 

religions (under whatever name this may lie known), in order 
to make the world feel the impressiveness of religious ideals 
which so much concern our material life; it is wrong to 
i-egard the latter as something to be put aside as not touching 
the spiritual side of life. To have a world league of religions 
means to demonstrate the fact that spirit and matter are 
closely interrelated and that spirit ought always to lead 
matter. 

The above voices the sentiments and thoughts of the 
Editox*s not only individually but conjointly with the other 
executive members of The Eastern Buddhist Society. 


JS^OTES 


^ULLETIN of the School of Oriental Stadies, London 
Institution, VoL II, Part 1, issued recently, contains a 
short note on AnesaH and a Zen Poem ’* (pp^ ITI- 

172), Tby an unsigned writer. As the original Chinese which 
is written in the cursive style over a picture of Bodhi-Dliarnia, 
the fest patriarch of Zen Buddhism in China, seems to 
present some difficulties to read, we try our hands too. The 
poem appears in Biddldst AH (Plate 30), hj Mr Anesaki, 
Professor of the Science of Religion, in the Tokyo Imperial 
University. The original Chinese, transcril)ed into the printed 
stjie, runs as follows: 
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Mr Anesaki’s translation in BuddMst AH is : 

0 thou solitary sage I hast thou a skin ? 

Then surely blood is streaming in thee. 

Canst utter words ? 

Given a flower, what wouldst do? 

Thy lips would be a drum, thy cheeks a banner, eh I 

The writer in the BuUetm translates : 
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Baying HotMng blit Don’t know/’ be drammed Ms lips on 
'bis, teetb'i 

For bow could be turn bis Indian speech into Cbinese? 

If be is to cause old Hsiao (i. e. the Emperor) to have any 
blood under Ms skin, 

He mil have to drive him across the desert sands* 

There is BO doubt that the ^vriter in the is far more 

correct* than Professor Anesaki in the rendering of the Ghi- 
nese, but still there are some points requiring further lights 
especially the last two Enes. In fact, one, however great in 
Chinese scholarship, will find such a poem as the present one 
difficult to understand without some knowledge of Zen Bud- 
dhism. My reading is tMs : 

Only with ^‘I know not” be drummed on bis lips and 
teeth; 

The barbarian’s language, bow could it be confused with the 
civilised [tongue] ? 

If old Hsiao under bis skin bad any blood, 

He would, passing over the Stream of Sands, have chased 
Dbarma to Mount Tien-mu. 

The first line of course refers to Dharma’s answer to the 
Emperor of Liang. The first question of the Emperor, when he 
saw' Dharma, ‘was, ‘‘What is the first principle of the Holy 
Doctrine?” “In vast emptiness there is nothing holy,” 
replied Dharma. Not understanding this, continued the 
Emperor, “ Who is he that stands facing me ? ” “I know 
not,” was Dharma’s quick response. The subject of the 
picture being Dharma, the verse naturally begins with the 
reference to this famous dialogue, “To drum on one’s lips 
and teeth” simply means “to speak,” or “to utter.” ^ is 
wrong and should be without “ grass ” on the crown. 

^ in the second line applies generally to foreigners, or 
barbarians in the original sense. It has however a slighting 
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sense, especially -wlien it is used in combination witli in 
sncb phrases as or Before the term ^ 

^ came into general rise, or was applied to the 

Sanskrit or any cognate language from the west. Dharma 
was frequently called by the Zen masters or or 

foreigner with reddish beard). In the present 
case, m may be taken implying something of slight, as it 
stands contrasted with refined Chinese langiiage; This 
apparent slight, howeyer, is the usual Zen way of apprecia- 
tion. The whole line then means : How conld Dharma who 
spoke a foreign tongue pretend to use the Chinese in its 
purity and refinement ? In other words, ‘' I know not does 
not fully express the truth of Zen, which really transcends 
the understanding. 

The third line is : Old Hshio, Emperor of Liang, w'as 
stupid enough not to understand Dharma; but if he were 
intelligent and alive enough so that his blood ran warm 
under his skin (this phrase, ''to have bloxl under the sldn’^ 
means to l^e a real man Ml of vigour and daring spirit), he 
would have done w'hat follows in 

The fourth line, in wiiich the true meaning of Dliarma’s 
" I know not ” is expressed in a j)aradoxical form. Tliat is 
to saj", the old Emperor would have passed through the 
desert and cornered the crafty Dharma at Tien-mu where the 
author of the was residing* To understand tliis, we 

must remember tliat Dharma, after his death and burial, 
escaped from his grave and went back to India via the 
northern route, naturaUy crossing the great desert in central 
Asia. The poet refers to this, bnt he makes old Hsiao run 
after Dharma in the North and catch him in the South. After 
al Dhrama did not go back to India after his death, but 
he is still hiding himself in the poet’s own monastery at 
Tien-mu, which is situated in the south of the Yang-tzu. 
Chiang. 
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One or two tMngs to be noticed about the poem is tbat 
tbe two concluding words of the fonrfcli line tien mu” is 
better read as belonging to the line itBelf; for not only tbe 
sense requires it but tbe way in wMcli they are •written 
plainly indicates that they are part of the verse. Ordinarily, 
the fourth line ought to liave seven words as the preceding 
three lines ; and if the poem is to be a regular ^he 

last character of the fourth line must rhyme with ^ (ya) and 
y (Ima), but ^ (dm) is altogether out of question. The 
word that belongs to the same group of rhymes as ya and 
Jmi is sJia (^), the sixth word in the fourth line. Apparently 
the idea of the poet-monk was not to write a conventional 
“ seven •words ” veme, but just to express himself in the 
manner that best suited his purpose. So he made slia (;^) 
rhyme with ya mi^ Ima iiTegularly in the body of 
the line, making Tien mu perform a double function, first 
to complete the sense of the line, and secondly as denoting 
his own residence. S. 


Of our new contributors, the Right Reverend Kwoyen 
Otani is the Lord Abbot of the Eastern Hongwanji Branch 
of the Shin Sect, and the Right Reverend Son-yii Otani 
is the Acting Lord Abbot of the Western Hongwanji Branch 
of the same sect, which is the most popular and infl.u- 
ential Buddhist sect in Japan. Visitors to Kyoto all know 
what those huge temple-buildings near the Station are. We 
are fortunate to be able to publish those articles on the 
problem of disarmament by the two powerful Buddhist 
representatives in Japan. The third contributor on the same 
subject, the Reverend Shinko Mochidzuki, is President of the 
Jodo University, Tokyo. EQs is the most active sect in 
social and educational -work, and he heads the latter. He 
himself is a great scholar of Buddhism and an authority on 
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tlie history of BiiddHst dogmatics in OHna. It was he who 
contended the authorship of Asvaghosha as the writer of 
Awakening (f Faith in the Malidycma- He thinks the book 
must have been written by a Chinese scholar, Tuan Tsun {% 
in the sixth century and advances weighty j)5^oof3 to 
support his view. 



The present issue of The Eastern Buddhist is somewhat 
a departure from our regular programme; but seeing how 
important it was to treat those international questions which 
so concern the welfare of various nations from the Buddhist 
point of view, and also seeing that the Buddhists, at legist 
some of them, have been too transcendental to get mixed in 
the x^i'actical affairs of the “world, %ve deemed it quite projm* 
to express ourselves in this magazine in relation to current 
topics of the day. Buddhism, especially in Japan under the 
feudal government, was a most pliable instrument in the 
liands of the statesmen in xx)wer at the time, and kept itself 
away from political and social questions as not directly con- 
cerning its interests. Hereafter this transcendentalism is to 
be abandoned. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

TALKS ON BDDDHIST AKT by Professor 

Gemmyo Ono, of Slink^^o Daigaku, of tke Jodo Sect. 

6 X 9 inches. 668 pages, -with 200 hundred full-page and 

84 smaller illustrations. Price, ¥9.00. 

This was written, according to the author, who is an 
aiithoritj" on Buddhist art or iconography, primarily as a 
contribution to the study of Oriental cultm'e as was manifested 
in Buddhist art; but this was not his sole purpose, for he 
also wants through this medium to make the world gain a 
first step towards the proper appreciation of Buddhism which 
has been one of the main factors of civilisation in the East 
for more than two thousand years. The author calls the 
W’ork an humble booklet ” on the subject and hopes to 
explain the Buddha’s homely virtues which made such deep 
impressions on his immediate as weU as early disciples.’ They 
could not content themselves with merely reciting the sutras 
and recording their Master’s anecdotes, their feelings were to 
be expressed in art, in form appealing to their imagination 
religiously and esthetically. How they decorated their rock- 
temples with sciil]ptures and paintings is eloquently illustrated 
in the artistic remains we have discovered throughout India. 
Professor Ono thinks the Mahayana is too full of abstractions 
and speculations which may appeal to the highly trained in 
philosophy and logic ; for ordinary people not so interested in 
metaphysics, the intimate pictures of the life of the Buddha, 
the Jataka tales, or the parables are just the thing, as these 
appeal to their unsophisticated minds more than anything 
else. When we see those sculptures, naive in conception and 
sincere in expression, we feel so thoroughly purified of con- 
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mtSj egotistic , desires, and defilements 'wliic'li make ' up so 
miicli of , our daily life. Not the Maliayanistic but rather the 
Hinayanistic, side of Buddhism, thinks the author, ought to 
be more popularly propagated. 

The book is divided into seven parts : 1. The Life of 
the Buddha ; 2. The Jatak^i Tales ; 3. Statues and Pictures 
of the Buddb;i; 4, The ITxiiverse and the Five Forms of 
Existence ; 5. Scenes from the Pure Land ; 6. The hian- 

dahis ; and 7. Various Buddhas, Bodliisattvas, Gods, and 
Other Spiritual Beings. Each section is preceded by some 
introductory remarks and is filled with illustrations taken from 
various sources, India, China, Central Asia, £Lnd Japan. The 
“ humble booklet ” overflows with valuable inforiuatioiis and 
enlightening explanations. The author has purposely avoided 
to enter into detailed accounts of the subjects giving reasons 
for his conclusions, as the book is primarily £.)r the general 
reaxler and not for the scholar. If the nuiiierous Jiali-bne 
i]lustra.tions were just a trifle finer and clearer, they would 
enhance the value of the book immensely, whi(‘h are llo^s'e^ e^ 
good and clear enough for ordinary purposes. 

HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT IK CHIKA ( g 
By Tesho Tachibaiui. 6x9 inches. 619 
pages, with full index of 60 pages, and some illnstra 
tions. 

This is a continuation work of the author’s Historj/ of 
Buddhist Thought in India, published some years ago. Being 
a w-ell-informed and an independent thinker, he refuses to 
follow the track of his predecessors, who, he thinks, have lost, 
their freedom of thought by following too closely the tradiirxnal 
method of study. In his preface to the present 'work, he says 
in substance : This is to study how Buddhism was under- 

stood and interpreted in China since its introdiietion there. 
The fundamental principles of Buddhism were sought, in India 
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in tlie infcellectj/^^^m and the religion of emaneipar 

tion was the outcome of their application in practical life. This 
was what made Buddhism nniversal, it w^as not confined in 
Indiaj hut overflowed the national boundaries spreading itself 
all over the world. Whereas in China Buddhism was not 
comprehended in this manner, the traditional mode of thinking 
which could not g<ain the height of pure metaphysics failed 
to interpret the true spirit of Buddhism. Chinese Buddhism 
therefore was not pure Buddhism but one so coloured with 
the thoughts characteristic of the Chinese people who have 
no inner psychalogical penetration. They failed to sound the 
depths of Buddhism as a religion of emancipation/* 
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THE GATHAS OF PROTECTION 

liOt tis adore tlie Supreme, Holy, All-knowing Buddha ; 

Victory ever attend thee by the grace of the Lord 
Buddha who himself attained spiritual victory at the foot 
of the Bodhi tree. 

Mayest thou be happy and prosperous by the grace of 
the Lord Buddha who is the most precious jewel of the 
world. 

The Lord Buddha is the supreme refuge, and none 
else; by the power of this truth may victory and hap- 
piness be tmto thee ! 

May all dangers be averted, may all diseases vanish, 
may all obstacles be removed from thy path, and mayest 
thou live long in happiness ! 

All happiness be unto thee, may all the divine powers 
protect thee, and by the grace of all the Buddhas mayest 
thou enjoy happiness for ever ! 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDBHISM 
IN INDLV 

T^HILE Indian studies have recently made great advance 
^ ^ in various directions, comparatively scant attention has 
been given to Indian philosophy, especially to the history of 
its development. No scholars have thus so far come to any 
definite conclasion as to the lines of progress drawn by the 
unfoldment of Indian thought ; in fact no work has yet come 
from the Oriental scholars making a general historical survey 
of the fields of intellectual achievement by the Indians. What 
we have in this direction is fragmentary and does not extend 
over the whole ground of Indian philosophy. Our effort 
therefore should thereafter be concentrated in the systematic 
treatment of its history in order to see if such could be 
accomplished for India. This will naturally presuppose a 
thorough understanding of the Upanishads and the so-called 
six systems of Indian philosophy, and of the latter I should 
consider the study of Buddhist thought one of the most im- 
X^ortant branches of knowledge in India. All impartial critics 
will agree to this, that not only as a religious system but as 
a philosophy no Indian schools of thought can claim superior - 
ity over Buddhism. Vedanta, meaning the philosophy of the 
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Upamsliacls and tlie Veflantlsts, can he said to compete with 
BudclMsm as the intellectual production of the Indian mind, 
but there are some problems of thought in Buddhism which 
have not been at all touched by Vedanta. And by Buddhism ■ 
I understand not only the so-called Mahay ana branch of it 
but the primitive Buddhism as advocated by the great disciples 
of Buddha himself. Even in the Hinaytoa, its teachings go 
far deeper than some of the Six Schools. I am not however 
going to assume any special attitude here towards other 
systems of thought than Buddhism and iDronounce judgment 
on each of them as to its value as an intellectual attempt to 
solve the problems of life and the world. The main point is 
simply to emphasise the significance of Buddhism in the 
history of Indian thought. Eor even the adherents of 
Brahmanism will have to admit the fact that during the 
period between 400 B. o. and 400 A. D., it was the religion 
of the Buddha that practically all by itself ruled the Indian 
minds. Indeed, Buddhism did not cejrse to be a powerful 
factor in the moulding of Indian culture, even when other 
religious teachings grew up strong enough to wrest the houour 
away from Buddhism. In some sense all the systems of 
thought were religions to the Indians, and it is diflSoult to 
separate religion firom philosophy ; but there were no philoso- 
phical doctrines in India wdiich were so strong as to outweigh 
Buddhism in their practical importance as moral and religious 
teachings. 

While Buddhism played such a significant role in the 
history of Indian thought and religions, the strange thing was 
that philosophers of the other Indian schools paid very slight 
compliments to Buddhism as a subject of study. This is the 
case even to the present day. Even among Buddhist scholars 
themselves, the historical side of their religion and philosophy 
has been more or less neglected. This may be due to the 
characteristic disregard by the Indians of all forms of history. 
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Blit so loBg as we have' taken up tlie Mstory of Indian 
BuddHsm as tlie main topic of onr study, we cannot remain 
•complacently inactive about this state of affairs. 

n 

There are facts of great significance by wliicli we are bound 
io regard the history of Buddhism in India as a thing some- 
what apart from its liistory in China and Japan. The most 
notable of such facts is that while in Japan and China the 
Hinayana school so called of Buddhism had no practical exist- 
ence except as an object of scholarly interest, this was not 
the case in India where this school -vvas an actuality, perhaps 
a threatening actuality to its rival school of Mahayana. This 
distinction between Mahayana and Hinayana in one ' body of 
Buddhism, roughly speaking, coiresponds to that between 
the Vibhasha and the Sautrantika on the one hand and the 
Yogacarya and the Madhyamika on the other; but in point 
•of fact, when our study goes deeper into the matter, no sharp 
line of demarcation is found to exist between the . Hinayana 
and the Mahayana. When, however, adopting the traditional 
point of view, we regard the Vibhasha or Sarvasthivada school 
and the Sautrantika as the Hinayana branch of Buddhism, 
■we shall have ultimately to take the Sarvasthivadins as repre- 
sentative of the Hinaytoa and regard their philosophical 
treatises {Abliidharmas) and what constitutes the sources of 
their treatises as belonging to the Hinayana. Thus in India 
the Agamas were considered Hinayana. If this be the case, 
that is, the Agamas were the source of Hinayana Buddhism, 
where should we look for those of Mahayana ? The question 
demands solution. 

And for solution various considerations were made: 1. 
Against the gathering of the Elders (Sfchavira) inside the 
Cave, that of tlie Great Council followers (Mahasanghika) out- 
side the Cave, was reported; 2. Along with the compilation 
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of tli3 .Hinayaiia siifcras afc tlia same i^lace, that' of the, Malia- 
yana texts was thought of having taken place there too; 3. 
The Mahayana texts were collected by Manjusri and Maitreya 
at Mount Cakravacla. These were not enough, and the result 
was the ever-increasing production of the Mahay ana literature* 
In consequence, the question was now raised as to the 
genuineness of all these Mahayana siitras as personally deliv- 
ered by the founder of Buddhism. 

It goes without saying that the Buddhist Sutras and 
Vinayas now transmitted in Pali as well as in the Chinese trans- 
lations of the Xgamas and the Vinaya texts are not the records 
of the Buddha’s own direct preachings. In some of these 
Agamas, (by which for convenience sake I wish to understand 
all those Pali texts and the Chinese Agamas proper and 
Yinayas,) we may doubtless find some of the Buddha’s 
sonal teachings as his disciples learned while he was sliill 
on earth, but as all those literary productions are later com- 
pilations, many discrepancies and personal notes and errors 
of memory are sure to have found their way into the texts 
themselves ; besides, each school must have endeavoured to 
emphasise such points in the Buddha’s teachings as to satisfy 
its special needs. Therefore, if we want to know what was 
really primitive or original in Buddhism as held by the 
founder and his immediate circles, a strict scientific textual 
criticism of the Agamas will be a necessary preliminary. Along 
with this, we must have definite knowledge as to the life of 
the Buddha, the fundamental tenets of his doctrine, and the 
attitudes and doings of his personal disciples. When all these 
things are thoroughly investigated, we may be able to construct 
what was most primitive in Buddhism, and the outcome may 
not be necessarily identical with the doctrines contained in 
the Agamas. 

How did such elements as did not originally belong to 
Buddhism get into the Agamas ? While we cannot deny the 
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influence on Bncldhism of the other Indian systems of thought 
that have been growing up along with the former, we must 
admit the development in its own body of many germinal 
ideas tentatively indicated by the Master himself. When the 
track of this development is historically inquired into in 
detail, we shall be able to find the connecting links between 
the primitive Buddhism and its Hinayanistic representatives. 
Strictly speaking, the Agamas are not thus to be considered 
purely Hinayana, but at the same time they by no mean^ 
stand for the primitive Buddhism. When this argument is 
pushed to its own conclusion, we may say that the Agamas 
are not the direct teachings of Buddha just as much as the 
Mahayana texts are not, as insisted on by some critics. The 
historical study of Buddhism therefore will not be complete 
until we can definitely separate what is old in the Agamas 
from what is not. When this separation is eflected, is it 
possible for us to say that the more ancient elements in the 
Agamas are what we understand as Hinayanistic? My 
answer is not a6Srmative, for in the Agamas we can certainly 
trace such thought as does not constitute Hinayana Buddhism. 

As regard the Mahayana scriptures, they are numerous 
and of various kinds and claim to have recorded the Buddha’s 
own preaching. But as reference is often made in some of 
the Mahayana sutras to other Buddhist sutras, the latter 
must be regarded as having already existed prior to the for- 
mer, — which means that they were ipt all compiled simultane- 
ously. Even from the common sense point of view, nobody will 
ever think of the possibility of so many different sutras of Maha- 
yana Buddhism being compiled all at once in a certain special- 
ised period of history. It will be necessary therefore to have a 
well-defined principle by which the time of their production 
and their clxronological order may be settled. When w’-ere 
certain Mahiiyana texts known to he in existence ? When 
this all-important question is solved, we can know’- something 
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about the time of tlieir prodnctioB. Works of the noted 
Buddhist philosophers whose age is more or less definitely 
known inll serve as the guiding post in the chronology of 
the various Mahayana sutra;S; of course not quite definitely 
but at least approximately, so that •we can say that certain 
siitras were not compiled any later than the time of such 
scholars wdiio made use of those sutras in their own writings. 
For instance, in the works of Nagarjnna reference is made 
to such sutras as the PrajHdpdramita^ Pmidarllm, Gandcivj/uha, 
and DasahJmmiTca ^—ihis fact points to the earlier existence 
of these important Mahayana books. But as the Prajmpdr^ 
mnita is not a simple text but a general name comprising 
in it many divisions and books, we have to be cautious not 
to make a too sweeping statement about it. Of the many 
ParJUaparamitas Nagarjuna gives special prominence to what 
is known to us as the Smaller and the Larger Prqjndpdr- 
mitds, and other considerations point to the prior production 
of the Smaller. As to the Pmdanka it was not probably 
the same text as we have at present that was made use of 
by Nagarjuna. It mxist have been an older form of it. It is 
doubtful whether Nagarjuna was acquainted with the Kegon 
now in circulation in Japan and China, which contains more 
books than the Dasahhumika and the Gandavyulia. 

While we can thus surmise to a ceifiain extent what 
was the original form of the Mahayana texts, we must 
remember that they are written down in a special style of 
their own; for there is something characteristic of Mahayana 
Buddhism in the way the tenets are expounded and the 
events described in these sutras. When these tenets and 
statements alone are considered quite apart from the Mahayana 
style of the texts, we can construct a general scheme of 
thought common to all the Mahayana sutras, which may 
fairly be considered the essentials of Mahayana Buddhism 
prior to Nagarjuna. Let us compare these essentials thus 
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abstracted witli the fundamental ideas of Buddhism known 
as primitive, and we will find that they are essentially in- 
agreement. 

The same thing can be said of the Mahayana sutras 
quoted by the philosophers later than N^arjuna and not 
belonging to his school. These considerations mate us bold 
to declare that Mahayana Buddhism is that form of primitive 
Buddhism whose fundamental ideas were elaborated in a 
form and style peculiarly known as Mahayanistic, and there- 
fore that primitive Buddhism and Mahayana Buddhism differ 
only in name and are identical in spirit; this does not of 
course ignore the history of development which was undergone 
by the Mahayana as is well detected in its peculiar style of 
exposition or in its characteristically Mahayanistic way of 
presenting thought. On the other hand, when the spirit of 
the Hinayana school is laid bare, we may find reasons enough 
to consider it as not strictly belonging to the orthodox branch 
of development in the history of Buddhism. 

Taken all in all, Buddhism recognised as primitive is 
neitiher Hinayana nor Mahayana in the strict sense of these 
terms ; it is rather the common source of both branches of 
Buddhism, though with the strongest proclivity, as far as its 
spirit goes, towards the main current of the Mahayana. 

Ill 

The period of primitive Buddhism may be reckoned as 
between the death of the Buddha as taken place in 485 b.c. 
and circa A. d. 450. But this was by no means the age of 
Buddliist solidarity, for even in the life-time of the Buddha 
there were enough germs in his Brotherhood for future schism; 
and when the Second Convocation took place about 380 years 
after the Nirvana, the schism showed itself as the Elders and 
the Great CounciL This process of division went on, and wdien 
under A§oka the Third Convocation took place, there had 



already been several branelies of Buddhism. The origin of 
the the .Mahayana is traceable in the formal 

differentiation of the Elders and the Great Council both of 
which, ,. we have good, reason to .think, had transmitted .the 
-5gamas in a form not yet gone thi*ough the sectarian elabora- 
tion. These old Agamas, however, since then, suffered more 
or less modifications. 

At the time of the Third Convocation, the Agamas of 
the Elders were put in a fixed form. Their attitude from 
the beginning was conservative, and the preservation of the 
texts was their chief concern, which they assiduously collected, 
and whose teachings they endeavoured t3 practise. The 
texts were collected, classified, and expounded according to 
their light* As they were thus chiefly engaged in the codifica- 
tion of the sutras, they had no thought of producing new 
sutras, their philosopliical aspirations were satisfied with writ- 
ing up commentaries or discursive expositions of the main 
tenets. What is known as Hinayanisic in the Elders is 
this part of their activity as writers of commentaries, in 
which ate traceable the Hinayanistic tendencies of their 
Buddhism. 

Advocates of the Great Council were on the contrary 
liberal and progressive in their general attitude towards the 
Sutra literature, they were not welcomed by the Elders ever 
since the days of the Second Convocation. They were not 
in fact literal or formal transmitters of the scriptures, they 
were not inclined to follow or observe literally what was 
presented in them, they put more emphasis on the spirit of 
the Master. Their expository %vritmgs also evinced this liber- 
alism, Therefore, they produced nothing corresponding to the 
Abhidharma literature of the Elders. Out of these liberals 
came the first Mahayanists. When the elder scholiasts began 
to write the Abhidharma-pitaka probably in the middle of 
the second century before Clirist, thought to be designated 
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as Mahayanistic was stirred among tlie otlier Budclhists, and 
tlie first period of Maliaytoa literature set in. Wiiile it is 
diffcult to prove tlie existence of Maliayana ' texts before the 
second century B. c., parts of tlie PmjM^dmmitd-sutm were 
in all probablity already compiled. That tlie Snidlhr Pm- 
jMpdramiki had been in existence in the fii*st century B. c. 
is attested by the records of the Chinese Buddhists, in which 
mention is made of the first Chinese translation of this 
Mahayana text. The production of the Pundarilca, Oanda- 
vyulia, DakfMumiTca, and other sutras must have taken place 
after this, but prior to Nagarjuna. 

I hardly think it probable, after a general survey of 
Buddhist activity down to the beginning of the Christian 
Era, to trace any Mahayana work antecendent to the second 
century B. o. How shall we then treat the numerous 
important Mahayana sutras now in our possession? This is 
a weighty question with students of the Mahayana. Hitherto, 
Buddhist historians were not concerned with the investigation 
of the conditions %vhicli made possible the production of the 
Mahayana sutras, for it was taken for granted that they 'were 
all directly delivered by the Buddha himself. The historians 
described how the Elders and the Great Council came to be 
differentiated in the body of primitive Buddhism, and then 
Jumped, without making any connective statement, to the 
discussion of the Madhyamika school of Nagarjuna and Deva 
as representing a branch of Mahayana Buddhism, which was 
followed by the Togacarya school of Asanga and Vasubandhu, 
and the controversy between Bharmapala and Bliavaviveka 
concerning the question of Being and Non-being, and another 
controversy between Silabhadra and Jhanaprabha over the 
chronological order of the three doctrines of Buddhism. 
These have so far almost summed up the dogmatic history 
of Indian Buddhism, and the question of the Mahayana 
sutras was altogether omitted. But the age of general silence 
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concerning this question is now past, -we innst go ahead and 
inquire into ' the circumstances whereby the Mahayana texts 
were made possible to see the light; for no one of sound 
Judgment will regard them as directly coming from the 
mouth of the Buddha* Unfortunately, as the text-criticism of 
these sutras had not yet made any notable progress as to 
enable us to trace step by step the steady systematic 
unfolding of the Mahayana thought in India, we shall at 
present have to be satisfied with more or less provisionary 
remarks concerning the various questions touched above. 

IV 

So far as one can formulate in the present stage of 
study any theory as regards the development of Mahayana 
Buddhism in India, I would propose to indicate the following 
line as a most plausible guide to the study of the Mahay ma. 

In tlie first period of Mahayanistic movement, there is 
no doubt that N%arjima, Deva, and Kahula were the three 
chief writers. But as they aU claimed the scriptural basis for 
their systems of thought, it would be necessary to study 
the sutras themselves in order to see what were the main 
teachings advocated in them. This can be done as we know 
what sutraa are referred to in the works of these early 
Mahayana philosophers. Besides these, we can find out from 
the Chinese and Tibetan sources what other sutras had been 
in existence prior to those writers. When the teachings of 
the sutras thus singled out of the present Tripitaka are 
placed side by side with the ideas propounded by the 
philosophers, we may know what constituted the precedents 
of the latter and how they historically grew up to be what 
they are. 

The second period opens up with Maitreya, Asanga and 
Vasubandhu. Historically Maitreya has been considered a 
mythical figure created by Asanga, as the latter makes him 
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a. Bodliisaltva abiding in Tiisita' Heaven^ wlio came on eartb 
with tlie especial purpose of teaching Asanga. But as I 
elsewhere demonstrated the historicity of Maitreja, I should 
regard him as the real founder of the Togacarya school of 
Mahayana Buddhism and as the real author of the Yogcl- 
caryoblvumi and other works. When the teachings of the 
sutras alluded to in these philosophical works are examined 
and compared with the philosophers’ own ideas, we shall be 
able to know what urere the ruling notions of the second 
period in the history of Mahayana Buddhism in India. 

Mahayana Buddhism in its first awakening stage wielded 
its destriictiye weapon oyer all the opposing systems, in 
which were included the BEnayana school as well as the 
so-called six systems of Indian philosophy. The attack must 
haye been severely felt by the opponents, for the latter made 
it quite a point to advance counter arguments either in their 
sacred books themselves or in their commentaries. While 
they tried to refute the Manayanistic arguments, they were 
not loathe to make use of them when found convenient. Thus 
began the period of inter-relationship between Buddhism and 
other forms of thought. While we are unable to trace an}' 
outside influence over the development in the first period of 
Mahayana Buddhism, we cannot make the same statement 
concerning its second period. Perhaps because it partly grew 
out of the Hinayana school ^rffected by other philosophical 
systems, there are some tendencies in it which are ascribable 
to influence from outside. 

The first period lasted till about 300 a. D. and the 
second till about 400 a. d. After this comes the third period 
when the Madhyamika school of the first period and the 
Yogacarya of the second find each its champion advocates 
and even engage in. controversy. This period seems to have 
gone over till the middle of the seventh century. The 
Mahayana sutras evidently produced in this period show an 
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■eclectic attitude towards tlie two rival systems of Maliayana^ 
even attempting; reconciliation. Generally speaking, tlie pkiloso- 
pliers rather timn tlie siitras , formed the main cuiTent of 
thought and iiiipreeedeutecl intellectual and scholarly activity 
, was displayed ‘when Mahayana Buddhism must he said to 
have reached its culmination. Both the Madhyamika and the 
Yogacarya however follow'ed up the original line of thought 
as indicated by their founders. As the Hinayana school was 
shifted from the original epistemological standpoint of Buddhism 
into the ontological one, so the later Mahayana thinkers 
almost abandoned the epistemological discussion of the earlier 
Madhyamika and Yogacarya and were principally concerned 
with the ontological aspect of the chief issues of the sehooL 
And at the same time the intrusion of the outside thought 
became evident. All this seems to have taken place from 
the sixth century onward. 

The fourth period beginning in the middle of the seventh 
century is mainly the continuation of the preceding period, 
with the gi’owth of the mystic Mantra school of Buddhism. 
To study this period, therefore, it wall be necessary to inquire 
into the sources of the Mantra scriptures and see how their 
ideas evolved and wdiat form of ritualism wiis observed. There 
is a large mixture in this of foreign elements and even of 
popular superstitions. In India however one finds almost no 
speculative writings in support of this mysticism, whose ideas 
are mainly expounded in the siitra literature. The philosophy 
of Buddhism thus in this period was that of the Madhyamika 
and that of the Yogacarya. In the beginning, the monastery 
of Nalanda was the headquarters of all these branches 

of Buddhism, where scholars were assiduously engaged in the 
study of the various forms of Buddhist j)hilosophy. Towards the 
middle of the ninth century, mysticism flourished mainly at 
Vikramasila finally grew so powerful 

as to outrival other schocjls whose centres were now at 
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Nalanda and Udandapuri Tliis meant the death 

of Buddhism, for it . could not stand any longer under the too 
heavy burden of heterodoxy and superstition. When in 1203 
all these centres of Buddhist tliought and scholarship were 
destroyed, Buddhism ceased to exist as religion as far as its 
form went, though its spiritual and intellectual influence is 
still felt by the Indians, among w^hom it had enjoyed a life 
of 1733 years since the enlightenment of its Master in 530' 

B. C. 

The above is merely an abstract pointing the way in 
which a history of Mahayana Buddhism in India may be 
outlined. To fill it up with concrete and definite statements 
will be the work of Japanese Buddhist scholars. 

Hakuju Uyi / 



; HONEN SHONIN AND THE.JODO IDEAL ■ 

I N order to imderstancl Maltayana Buddhism, especially as 
it expresses itself in the sects in Japan, it is necessary 
to be familiar *with the teaching of Shodomon and Jddomon. 

It %vas the great patriarch of Buddhism, Nagarjiina, who 
taught that there are two ways of life : the one of difficult}^ 
(iSffiE)> other of ease 

seeks salvation must work for his enlightenment through the 
means of meditation, fasting, study, asceticism, and work out 
his own realisation according to the Buddha’s dying words, 
^^Here is the doctrine, work out your own salvation! ” But 
in the other path the seeker for salvation throws aside his 
own efforts and pins his faith in another. According to the 
Paradise sects, that other is of course the Buddha Amitabha, 
or Amida as he is called in Japan. 

Shodomon l^c>ly path. He who walks 

this road is ever exerting himself, seeking to be saved by 
his own efforts and not looking for help to any one else. 
When he attains to enlightenment, it is through his own 
po-wer, and his way is long and beset with diflSculties. But 
how different is the path of Jodo ! Here, the 

struggling one can cast all his self-powder (yinH, aside 

and believing only in Amida and his saving po-wer at one • 
stride can cross over all his difficulties and be saved — born into 
the Pure Land and attain bliss eternal. On this path, one 
learns that if he keeps in mind, if only for a day or a week, 
the holy name of Amida, the Buddha himself will meet him 
at the hour of death and lead him to the Pure Land (Suk- 
havati) — the Western Paradise. He who walks the Shddo- 
inon is beset with difficulties, he is weighted by the practise 
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of good deeds and discipline. How easy is, the lot of liis' 
brother upon the Jodomon, who throws everything away and 
repeating only the sacred riB^me ‘‘ Narau-amida’-butsn,'' in faith 
and love, passes happily along towards his birth in the Land 
of Purity! This simple and easy way to salvation, the Path 
of Faith is held out to the ordinary man, ‘Hhe man of the 
street.’’ ^‘Do not be afraid,” he is told, ‘‘do not stop to 
practise austerities, do not spend hours in meditation, practise 
good deeds indeed, but do not become a slave to them, do 
not depend upon your own efforts. Come, here is an easier 
path! Put all your heart into the thought of the Buddha, 
repeat his name, believe in him — this is all that is necessary ; 
for if you do this with a pure and undivided heart and in 
perfect faith, the Buddha cannot help but hear you and him- 
self lead you to the land of heart’s desire.” 

How did this Paradise teaching originate in Buddhism ? 
It is said by the Mahayanists of the Amida sects to have 
been taught by the Buddha Shakyamuni himself in three 
great siitras. These sutras are: 1. tbe Muryaju-lyo 
g) Aparimifayus-sutra, called also the Larger Sukhdvafi- 
vyuha. This gives a history of the Tathagata-Amitabha and 
a descrixition of the Western Paradise. It was first translated 
into Chinese 252 a. B. In this Sutra, we learn that many 
kalpas ago Amitabha was a man, the Bodhisattva Dharmakara, 
■or H5z5-bosatsn as he is called by the Japanese. He 

made forty-eight vows to save sentient beings ; for like a true 
Bodhisattva he relinquished Nirvana for himself, and declared: 

“O Bhagavat, if tho^e beings who have directed their 
thought towards the highest perfect knowledge in other 
worlds, and who, alter having heard my name, when I have 
obtained the Bodhi (knowledge), have meditated on me with 
-serene thoughts ; if at the moment of their death, after having 
apx3roachcd them, surrounded by an assembly of Bhikshus, I 
.should not stand before them, worsHppecl by them that is 
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SO tliat; tMr -tlioiigM slioiild not', he troubled,, llien ..may I 
iiot. obtain tlie , Mgliest . perfect knowledge. 

.' O ' Bliagavab if those beings -wlio in immeasurable and: 
innumerable Biiddlm .eountries, after 'tliej Imve. beard my 
name, when I sliall have., obtained Bodbi, .should direct their 
.thought tO' be .born; .in, .that, Buddha eountry, of. mine,. and 
should for that purpose bring their stock of .merit to maturity,: 
if these shGuld. not. ■ be, .born in. , that Buddha country, even, 
those who have only ten. times repeated, the thought .[of that 
Buddha country],, barring always those beings who have 
committed the [five] Mantarya sins"^, and who have caused 
an obstruction and abuse of the 'Good Law, then may I not 
obtain the highest perfect knowledge.’' 

He became the Buddha Amitabha, the Lord of the 
Western Paradise, the Lord of Eternal Light and Life. 

2. The Kioamm.mjqju-’kyo (H i| S # S) A:mitdyuT- 
ilJiyTma-sutrrf, In this sutra the Buddha pointed out to the 
Queen of Bimbisara, who was troubled and unhappy, the 
comfort and bliss of the Western ■; Paradise .and taught her 
the thirteen meditations. 

3. The -rim^ria -%0 or Smaller BuMidvatl- 

vyuJia-sutra tells of the joys and happiness and |3eace to be 
found in the country of the Pure Land* 

It is believed that the Buddha taught this doctrine to 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya and the Mahayanist of the 

Pure Land teachings claims that the doctrine was already 
^Yell known in the Buddha’s time. It certainly seems to have 
been taught very early indeed, and from the beginning it had 
a wonderful success, for it was atfeacfciye to the ordinary man, 
ihe common people, to whom the older Buddhist philosophy 
seemed cold. It was an easy doctrine and a pleasant one and 
from the early days of the Mahayana to its later development 
in Japxn as found in the Jodo and Jodo-Shin sects, it has 


^ Tiiese are the sins that will bring immediate retribution. 
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liad a wide influence and gained every wliere many converts; 

Asvaglioslia in a chapter of Ms Atmkening of 

Faith in the iFiMycma speaks of relbirtli in t-lie 

Western Paradise. Nagarjnna (||^), tlie next great teaclieiv 
in Jujuhibaslia-ron ot DakibhumivibIidshd''Sdstra 

was the one to teach the two piaths of difficulty (||? 
fril) (MffM)- Vasubandhu (*11:11), the great 

Vasiibandhn who left 1,000 written voliiixes of his poen and 
brain more definitely taught this Paradise doctrine, and his 
work, WbJdJdcloro?i is considered with the 

before irentioned sutras the gi^eit authoritative works. 

The modern Jodo sect recognises eight patriarchs. The 
first is Asvaghosha, the author of the Avjakening of Faith in. 
the Malidydna. Many sects claim him as their founder, so he^ 
has been called the father of Mahayana Buddhism. The 
second great teacher was Nagarjnna, also revered by other 
sects, and following came in succession Vasubandhu, Bodhiruci 
Bom-au Dosliaku (HI®. Zendo 

and the last -and to the Japanese the greatest— is the: 
Japanese teacher, Honen Shdnin 

Buddhism had been introduced into China from India 67 
A. D. In 252 A. n. Samghavarman translated 

into Chinese the Lirger Amitaym-sutra on which the Jodo 
sect bases its teachings. It is this sutra which is most iin- 
p'jrtant for presenting Amitabha and the Paradise doctrine. 
It is Zendo who was the greatest exponent of the Judo in 
China. Zendo is most inteTesting, His turning t > the Ami- 
da teacliing is striking. He had studied all the various teach- 
ings of all the sects, and he was troubled and confused. One 
day he went into the library of the monastery, and after pray- 
ing for guidance, he chose some book which would be of help 
to him, he reached out his hand and took up the Amitdytrr- 
dliyana-suira which tells of Araida and liis mercies, and when 
Zend<o read this, he was comforted and took lierrt again. 
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This led to of this teaching, and for some time 

he retired to a solitary place. Afterwards he studied with the 
patriarch Dosh<akii and emerged from his tutelage as a teacher 
of the salvation doctrine. It was Zendo who pushed the 
doctrine to its fullest, and unlike others recognised Amida only 
of all the Buddhas. 

There are many interesting stories told of Zendo. His 
seems to have been a striking personality—- he was a 
natural leader, and many were the devotees of his teaching. 
In China he is considered the greatest exponent of the Jodo 
teaching. When we come to Japan and wish to trace the 
Jodo way of life here, it is to another that we must look for 
leadership in the salvation doctrine, and tint is to Honen 
Shonin whose name in this country is always associated with 
the name of Jodo, and with the thought of ilmida and in the 
invocation of his blessed name. With him must be united 
the name of his illustrious pupil, Shinran Shonin, the founder 
of the Jodo-Shin sect, who carried the Jodo teaching even 
further than his master Honen Sh5nin. 

However, before Honen the Sukhavati or Paradise teach- 
ing had found its way t.j Japan. It was taught by the 
Xoriosts of other sects, especially by the Tendai priest Genshin 
{li/jiff ), Old-lOlI, who recommended the invocation of the 
name of Amitabha. Then in the period between 1087 and 
1165 came the founding of the Yudzu-nembutsii sect 

established for the practise of the invocation of the 
Buddha’s name, but still affiliated with the teachings of the 
older sects of Kegon ('^*^) and Tendai (3? 'ft)* B was in 
1175 that H5nen began to preach the invocation of the Bud- 
dha’s name, but before taking up his do::tiine more particular- 
ly, let us see who this Honen was. 

Honen was born in Mimasaka province in 1133 A. d., 
the son of Tokikuni Uruma a descendant of a 

princely family connected with the Imperial court. His par- 
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ents were childless and wished Tery much for a son for who rii 
they fervently prayed. At the time of his birth it is said 
that a purple cloud appeared in the sky, and two white 
banners alighted upon the branches of a mulzu tree, and a ter 
seven days they ascended to heaven. Thereafter, a number 
of miraculous things happened near his home, so that the 
peop'^e held the place in great reverence, and later built a 
temple in his honour. The child was called Seishi-marti 

and it was said that even while a little one, he was 

■% 

remarkable and had a habit of sitting with liis face towards 
the west. He studied Buddhism while still quite young, and 
was well spoken of by the learned priests of the Hosso, San- 
ron, Tendai, and Kegon sects. When he first ■went up to the 
grOct Tendai monastery, his superior wrote to the abbot, ‘"I 
am sending you a miniature of Manjusri.’* (Manju&i called 
Monju in Japanese is the Bodhisattva who represents wisdom.) 

Seishi-maru, or Genku as he was called then, 

was not satisfied among the learned priests wn'th their profound 
studies. He was troubled about tha way of attaining de- 
liverance ; he studied very hard hoping to find a solution to 
his difficulties. One day, while reading a commentary by 
Zendo on the AmitCiyuTHikynna-sutm, he came upon this 
passage and his heart hilted; “Only repeat the name of 
Amitabha with all your heart, whether walking or standing, 
whether sitting or lying ; never cease the practise of it for a 
moment. This is the very work which unfailingly issues in 
salvation; for it is in accordance with the original vow of 
that Buddha.” His mind opened and he felt that he under- 
stood the truth. He then and there abandoned preaching, all 
other teachings and every kind of religious practise, and 
began to invoke the name of Amitiibha. He w-as then 
foiiy “three 3’ears old. From that time on, he devoted himself 
to the name of ximitibha, and urged the people to practise 
the Nemhufsu as the invocation is called in Japanese. 
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He Imd many followers and pupils, among tliem tliree emper*' 
ors. His influence -was rery great, spreading all orer tlie- 
land. He liyed in different places, teacliing and explaining. 
He was called Ilonen Shonin by order of tlie emperor. 
(Honeii means "‘the triitli as it is,” and Slionin a ^'superior 
man.”) He founded the Jcdo sect of Japan which is still fit 
this time one of the large and influential sects in Japanese 
Buddhism. Shiiiran Shonin, the founder of the Jodo-Sbin 
sect, was his disciple. 

How much Shinran thought of Honen may be seen from 
the following extracts from his Psalms : 

For from the sfoength of the wisdom of light, Honen, 
the Great Teacher, came into the world and hath taught the 
chosen doctrine of the Divine Promise, and he hath built 
Jodo-Sbinsliii upon the rock. 

** Though Zendo and Genshin, those great teachers, have 
W’ell instructed us, yet had Honen Shonin kept silence, 
wherewith should we know the holy teaching of Shin-slm, 
we who dwell in remote country and in an evil day?. 

Throughout the long, long kalpas of my lives that 
are overpast could I never find the way of Deliverance, and 
if Honen Shdnin, the Great Teacher, had not arisen in this 
world, vainly had I spent the precious hours of my life. 

“Before the eyes of men Hdnen Shonin stood as the 
Bodhisattva of Wisdom, or, yet more, as the Blessed One 
again made flesh. 

“A chosen vessel of the Blessed One that men might 
be saved, Honen Shdnin was manifested in the wDild, and 
he opened wide the gates of perfect wisdom, having instructed 
mankind in the Holy Faith. 

“That Buddha, whose light is infinite, was made flesh 
in this world as Hdnen Shdnin, and when his merciful work 
was accomplished, he returned into the Land of Purity,” 

Let Honen speak for himself in regard to his view of 
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Jodo. “Having a deep desire tD; obtain spivatioiij and witb 
faith in the teaching of the varions scriptures, I practised 
many forms of self-discipline. There are many doctrines in 
Buddhism, but they may all be summed np in these three 
disciplines: the Precepts, Meditation, and Wisdom, all of 
which are practised by the Followers of the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana, and by those of the esoteric and the exoteric 
sects. But the fact is that I do not keep even the precepts, 
nor do I practise any one of the many forms of meditation, 
A certain priest has said that without the observance of the 
precepts, there is no such thing as the realisation of samadlii. 
Moreover the heart of the ordinary unenlightened man is 
always liable to change, due to his suiTGiindings, like a 
monkey jumping from one branch to another. It is indeed 
in a state of confusion, easily moved and with difficulty 
controlled. In what way does correct arxl faultless knowledge 
arise? Without the sword of faultless knowledge, how can 
one get free from the chains of evil passions, from which 
arises evil conduct? And unless one get free from evil con- 
duct and evil passions, how shall he obtain deliverance from 
the bondage of birth and death? xilas! What shall I do? 
The like of us are incompetent to practise the three disciplines : 
precepts, meditation, and knowledge. And so I inquired 
of a great many learned men and priests, whether there was 
any other way of salvation. At last I went into the library 
where all the scriptures were, all by myself, and with a heavy 
heart read them all through. I hit upon a passage in Zendo’s 
commentary on the which runs as follows: 

^ Only repeat the name of Amitabha with all your heart, 
whether walking or standing, whether sitting or lying; never 
cease the practise of it for a moment. This is the very work 
which unfailingly issues in salivation ; for it is in accordance 
with the original vow of tliat Buddha.’ On reading this I 
was impressed with the fact that even ignorant people Kke 
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myself, by I'eTereDt uaeditation on this passage, by an entire 
dependence on the in it, never forgetting the practise of 

repetitioii of the sacred name of Amitabha, may, with iibsointe 
certainty, lay the foundation for that karma which will issue 
in birth into the Land of Bliss. Not only was I led to 
believe in this teaching bequeathed by Zendo but also ear- 
nestly to follow the great vow of Amitabha. 

*^And so I, following the teaching of Zendo and in 
accordance with the advice of my predecessor, Gensliin, 
repeated the NemhuUu over sixty tlionsand tiix.es every day, 
and I came nearer to the end of life I added ten thousand 
more and repeated it seienty thousand times a day. 

The reason why I founded the Jodo sect was that I 
might show the ordinary man how to be born in the Buddha’s 
Lind of real compensation. According to the Tendai sect, the 
ordinary man may be born in the so-called Pure Land, but 
that land is conceived of as a verjr inferior place, and altliongh 
the conception of it as held by the Hosso sect 
indeed profound, still even they do not admit that the ordinary 
man can be born in the Pine Land. And all the sect 3 , 
while differing in many points, agree that it is not possible 
for him to be born in the Buddha’s land of real compensation : 
but, according to Zendo, this is possible and I believe in the 
truth of it,... If I did not start a new sect, the truth that 
the common man may be born in the real Buddha’s land 
will not be understood nor will the deep signification of 
Amitablia’s original vow be realised.” 

Honen Shonin died in 1212 a. d. at eighty years of age, 
and his last words were a passage from the ArnitdyuT'-dliyana-- 
8utm. Hie light of Amitabha illumines the ten worlds, and 
all the sentient beings who call upon the sacred name, it 
protects and never forsakes them.” 


^ Tile idQti was once expressed by Honen in the follow i:3g se; 
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We must consider ' not only tlie diameter and personality 
of a man wliile lie is living, but also the character of liis 
followers. We know how wide was the influence of Hdnen, 
peD|)le from all classes of society and priests from all sects 
listened to him, and at his death he left a large iiiimher of 
disciples to continne the teaching of his doctrine. 

The Jodo sect consists of two main branches, the Ghinzei 
(^W) Seizan (Mlli). The powerful Jodo-Shin sect 

founded by his spiritual pupil, Sliinran Shonin, must be 
considered as deriving it 5 early inspiration from Honen. 

In regard to Hdnen’s teaching, we have already seen 
from the quotations from his own words what the main points 
are. We know that for him the study of metaphysiesj 
philosophy, and doctrinal differences are not necessary ibr 
salvation. All that is necessary is the contiuiial invocation 
of the Buddha’s naixe, ‘‘Adoration to the Eternal Buddha. 
NamU'-amida-hdstiy By continually remembering the Buddha 
and calling on his name, the devotee will be horn in the 
Western Paradise, the Pure Land of the Lord of Life and 
Light. To be born there on the part of the believer, there 
must be absolute trust in the all-saving power of Amida. 

We will consider the J5do tsaching a little more fully. 
As raentione:] before, the sect teaches that ten Kalpas ago, 
Amitabh i then called Dharmakata heard Lokesvara Buddha 
preaching the Dharma, He himself wishei to reach the 
highest and truest way, and he gave up his family and 
kingly life and became a religious recluse under the name of 
Hoz5-Bosatzu or Dharmakara-Boclliisattva. Looking upon the 
beings in the three worlds, he took pity upon them and 
wished to save them, and t' en he made his forty-eight vows, 

‘‘ WlxHe there is no 
Where the gleam of the mexm 
Beaches not. 

It abides only in the heart 
Of the one who gazes npon it. ” 
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as recorded in tlie Lcirgar SuMicivaii Sutra. Tlie vows are 
all t ) tlie eftect that the Buddha will give up obtaming the 
h’gliest perfect knowledge, i. e. Nirvana, unless all beings iii' 
all the worlds are able to be happy, to attain msdom, and 
to know of him and his mercy and his vows to save them. 

It is in remembrance of the these vows' of Ainitabha that 
the worshippers repeat the invocation. The Jodo teaches 
that the most important thing for the Buddhist is faith or 
belief. This is called anjin (^*6) or settling of the mind. 
We must first of all believe or have faith in Amida and Ms 
Pure Laud. Anjin is of two kinds, the general feeling or 
wish to believe, called So-no-anjm where the mind 

desires to be born in the Pure Land and dislikes to live in 
this world of difficulties. But this is not enough for one’s 
xeligious life. So particular or Betsu-no-anjin 
partakes of three characteristics : first, Shijo-sUn (SKiO), 
sineeritjn The devotee must be sincere or he cannot see 
Amida. Of what use is it to worship) the Buddha and to 
repieat the Buddha’s name with an impure mind? There 
must then be Jmslmi ov devotion, and there must 

also be Eko-Jiotmgivan-sIim or the mind which 

wishes to transform its meritorious acts into births in the 
Pure Land. Briefly, is the way of putting complete 

faith in the Buddha. As Zendo stated it, “Any one who is 
endowed with these minds is sure to be born in the Pure 
Land, while if one is wanting in any one of them he will fail 
to be born there.” The devotee of Jodo must believe in 
Amida, the Buddha, with these three minds or mental out- 
looks. 

Now as to practise, Kigo starting practise). 1. 

Eecitation of the three sutras, the Larger and Smaller 
SulMvativyuha, and the Amitayur-dhydna ; 2. Meditation 
upon the Pure Land; 3. Worship of Amida only; 4. 
Invocation of his name only; and 6. Making offerings to 
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Aiiiida only. It is tlie fourth practise on which the greatest 
stress is laid and which is - the direct cause of rebirth into 
the Pure Land. This is the most important practise, every- 
thing else is entirely secondary to it. 

Kigo is the staiting practise and Sago is the 

performing practise: 1. Kespect and honour to Amida, 
Kwannon (Avalokite^vara), and SeisM (Mahasthama), and 
other saints, contemplation of Paradise, and praise of the 
siitras ; 2. Single-heartedness, not allowing one’s thought to be 
mixed with the teachings or practises of other sects ; 3. Con- 
stant practise, not to waste time; and 4. Perseverance in 
practise and enthusiastic ardent practise. 

As Honen says, ‘‘ You should make the NeimMsu the 
Tbusiness of your life.” Is this not another way of practising the 
presence cf God, for surely to him who practises the Nembuisu 
as the true belieyer should, Amida will reveal himself to his 
devotee* However, all this practise is not the essential part 
of the Jodo doctrine. The whole kernel of the doctrine is to 
repeat the Buddha’s name with a pure and believing heart. 
In the Ichimai-Kisliomon Honen says. 

By nemhntsu I do not mean such practise of meditation 
on the Buddha as referred to by the wise men of China and 
Japan, nor is it the invocation of the Buddha’s name, which 
is practised as the result of study and understanding as to 
the meaning of the nembuisu* It is just to say ^ Namu-amida-^ 
butsu' without doubting that this will insure the birth of the 
believer in the Land o: Bliss. Just this, and no other 
considerations are required. Mention is often made of the 
three states of mind (saiishin) and the four exercises {sJdsIm no 
sago), but these are all included in the belief that a birth in 
the Pure Land is most conclusively assured by the ^ Namu- 
amida-butsiL^ If one imagines something more than this, 
one will be excluded from the blessings of the two Holy 
Ones and left out of the Original Vow. Those who believe 
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in tlie they may be in all tlie 

teacbiiigs [of Sliatyamiini], sliall behave tliemselves like an 
ignoramus who know^s nothing, or like a simple-minded 
•woman-devotee ; avoid pedantry, and invoke the Buddha’s 
name witii singleness of thought.” 

S. ) it is seen that cmjiny Idgo, irnd sago are all contained 
in the Nembutsu. The followers of Jodo need nothing else. 

‘\¥hat are the benefits to be gained by the practise of 
the Nemindsti? The great benefit is of course that the 
devotee wdio repeats it with a pure and sincere heart is born 
in tlie Land of Purity and Bliss. Then too the good 
qualities of Amitabha are all contained in the invocation 
and through the invocation may be participated in. A further 
benefit is that this is the easiest way. 

The invocation is to be jiractised every day as often as 
possible, besides there should be special times of practise set 
isBide, abstaining from animal food and with thought directxl 
tow^ards the west. Above all, the invocation should be 
prf¥3tised at the hour of death, for this will ensure rebirth 
in the Pure Land. Therefore, the Buddha’s name should 
be repeated ■with the whole heart and be assured it will be 
heard by him to •whom it is directed— the Lord Buddha 
Amit.ibha of Infinite Life and Light. 

^ tlie SnJdfdvcitbvguIia Sutra there are full descriptions 
of tlie Pure Land, Amida’s World of Bliss ; “ The world called 

Sukhavriti belonging to thatBhagavat Amitabha is prosperous, 
rich, good to live in, fertile, lovely, and filled with many gods 
and men .... The w’-orld Sukhavati is fragrant with several 
sv. eet-smelling scents, rich in manifold flowers and fruits, 
adorned with gem trees, and frequented by tribes of manifold 
sweet-voiced birds, w^hich have been made by tlie Ttithiigata 
on purpose ... 

There are lotus flowers there, half a yojana in circum- 
ference. Tliere are others, one yojana in circumference ; and 
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others, two, three, four, or five yojanas in eirciimference. A.iid 
from each gem-lotiis there proceed thirtj-six hundred thousand 
kotis of mys of light. And from each ray of light there 
proceed thirty-six hundred thousand kotis of Buddhas, with 
bodies of golden colour, possessed of the tli'rtj-two marks of 
great men, who go and teach the Law to beings in the 
immeasurable and innumerable worlds in the eastern quarter. 
Thus also in the southern, western, and northern quarters, 
above and below, in the cardinal and intermediate points, they 
go their way to the immeasurable worlds and teach the Law 
to beings in the whole world. 

‘‘In that world of Suklmvati, there flow^ different kinds 
of rivers; thei'e are great rivers there, one yojana in breadth ; 
there ai’e rivers up to twenty, thirty, forty, fifty yoj mas in 
depth. All these rivers are delightful, carrying water of different 
sweet odour, carrying bunches of flow'ers adorned with various 
gems resounding with sweet voices. And there proceeds from 
an instrument which consists of hundred thousand kotis of 
parts, which embodies heavenly music and is played by clever 
people, the same delightful sound which proceeds from those 
gi*eat rivers, the sound wliioli is deep, unknown, incompre- 
libnsible, clear, pleasant to the ear, touching the heart, beloved, 
sweet, delightful, never tiring, never disagreeable, pleasant to 
hear, as if it always said, Non-eternal, peaceful, unreal. 
Such a sound comes to be heard by these beings. 

“ And again, the borders of these great rivers od both 
sides are filled with jewel trees of various scents, from which 
bunches of flo'wers, leaves, and branches of all kinds hang 
down. And if the beings, who are on the borders of those 
rivers, wish to enjoy sport full of heavenly delights, the water 
rises to the ankle only after they have stepped into the rivers, 
if they wash it to be so; or if they wish it, the water rises 
to their knees, to their hips, to their sides, and to their ears. 
And heavenly pleasures arise. Again if tlie beings then, wish 
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tlie water to be cold, it is cold ; if tliey wish it to be hot, it 
is hot ; if they wish it to be hot and cold, it is hot and cold, 
according , to their pleasure. . . 

And there is nowhere in that Sukhavati world any 
sound of sin, obstacle, misfortune, distress, and destruction ; 
there is nowhere any sound of pain, even the sound of 
perceiving w^hat is neither pain nor pleasure is not there, how 
iriiich less the sound of pain. For that reason, that world is 
called Sukhavati, shortly, but, not in full. For the whole 
kalpa will come to an end, while the different causes of 
the pleasure of the world Sukhavati are being praised, and 
even then the end of those causes of happiness could not be 
reached. 

‘‘ And again, the beings who have been and will be born 
in that world Sukhavati, will be endow^ed with such colour, 
strength, vigour, height and b::eadth, dominion, accumulation 
of virtue ; with such enjoyments of dress, ornaments, gardens, 
palaces, and f’^ivilions ; and such enjoyments of touch, taste, 
smell, and sound; in fact with all enjoyments and pleasures, 
exactly like the Piiranirmitavasavartin gods. 

“xlnd again, in that world Sukhavati, beings do not take 
food consisting of gross materials of gravy or molasses; but 
whatever food they desire, such food they perceive, as if it were 
taken, and become delightful in body and mind. Yet they 
need not put it into their mouth. 

“And if, after they are satisfied, they wish clifierent kinds 
of perfumes, then with these very heavenly kinds of perfumes 
the whole Buddha country is scented. And whosoever wishes 
to perceive there such perfume, every perfume of every scent 
of the Gandharvaraja does always reach his nose 

“And again, in that Buddha country whatever beings 
have been born, and are being born, and will be born, are 
always constant in absolute truth till they have reached Nirva- 
na, And why is that ? Because there is no room or mention 
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there of the other two divisions, ■ such as beings not constant 
or constant in falsehood. 

And again, in the ten quarters, and in each of them, in 
all the Buddha countries equal in number to the sand of the 
Ganga, the blessed Buddhas equal in number to the sand of 
the Ganga, glorify the name of the blessed Amitabha, the 
Tathagata, they preach his fame, they proclaim his glory, they 
extol his virtue. And why ? Because all beings who hear the 
name of the blessed Amitabha, and having heard it, raise their 
thought with joyful longing, even for once only, will not turn 
away again from the highest perfect knowledge. 

“And again, those beings who meditate on the Tathagata 
by giving him the ten thoughts, and who will direct their 
desire towards that Buddha country, and who will feel 
satisfaction when the profound doctrines are being preached, 
and who will not fall oif, not despair, not fail, but will 
meditate on that Tathagata, if it were by one thought only, 
and will direct their desire towards that Buddha country, they 
also will see the Tathagata Amitabha, while they are in a 
dream, they will be born in the world Sukhavati, and will 
never turn away from the highest perfect knowledge. 

“ And, after thus seeing the cause and ejBfect, the Tatha- 
gatas of the ten quarters, in immeasuralile and innumerable 
worlds, glorify the name of the Tathagata Amitahha, p each 
his fame and proclaim his praise. And again in that Buddha 
country, Bodhisattvas equal in number to the sands of the 
Ganga approach from the ten quarters, and in each quarter 
towords that Tathagata Amitahha, in order to see him, to 
bow before him, to worship him, to consult him, and likewise 
in order to see that company of BodhisattFas, and the different 
kinds of perfection in the multitude of ornaments and excel- 
lences belonging to that Buddha country.’’ 

As we shall see later, some believers take this description 
literally and believe in the joys and bliss of a real paradise. 
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but there are otliers wli^ aB wholly symbolical aucl 

trauscendeiitah ' 

It is uecessary now to consider some of the chief difier- 
ences between the Jodo teachings and other Amida sects, 
especially the Shin. We have seen that the great Jodo 
teachers have laid the greatest stress up^n faith in Amida, 
and the repetition of his name, but they do not ignore karma, 
the merit of good works. But the Shin insists that good 
works are done as acts of gratitude to the Buddha and are 
not necessary to entrance to the Pure Land, for even the sinful 
can enter if their faith in Amida is sufficient. The heart of 
Paith is the one necessary condition. The Jodo teaches that 
at the hour of death Amida with his retinue of Bodhisattvas 
will come to conduct the faithful believer to the Pure Land. 
But the Shin believes that the coming of Amida is now. As 
soon as one believes in Amida, he at once enters into his 
care and xsrotectlon and is saved. So salvation begins already 
in this world according the Shin and is not a matter of the 
after-death life as it is in the Jodo. There is a custom 
observai in the Jodo sect in connection with the death of a 
boliever. A picture of Amida is hung up on the wall near 
the dying person and a cord fastened to the picture is also 
fostoned to the wrist of a dying one. Th’s symbolises the 
rope, the great Vow which Amida throws to this life of 
trouble, by which the true believer grasping it in faith may 
be drawn oub into peace and joy. 

The Jodo recognises not only Amida Buddha whom it 
coiisiclers supreme, but other Buddhas like Kwannon (Avalo- 
Idtesvara), Seishi (Maliasthama), Monju (MahjuSri), and Sa- 
kyamuni, the human Buidln who re veiled the teaching. 
The Jodo teaches that Amitabha is the compassionate saviour 
on whom we should depend for birth int^ Paradise, but it 
realises that however imble and grand were the vows of 
ximitabha, if it had not been f )T the revelation by Bakyamuni, 
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tlie world , would never have known of tliem. Therefore, this 
sect is Imown a? a one religion with 

two diviaities, because it give^ worship and revereoce to 
Sakj^amimi as well as to Ainida. In ' this respect it difers 
from the Shin sect which allows worship to Amida alone. 
In the Jodo petitions for temporal blessings are offered to 
ilinida, but in the Shin these are offered for salvation only. 
Another difference is that in the j5do there are act^i of 
religions devotion, but in the Shin there is nothing but the 
invocation of the Buddha’s name. The Jodo makes a strong 
distinction like the older sect 5 between laity and priesthood, 
bnt the Shin makes no difference and the Shin priests marry 
and live actively in the world like ordinary men. The Jodo 
accepts women in the order as nuns, bnt in the Shin they 
are supposed to lead the regular family life. 

There are two other sects in Japan besides Jodo and 
Sliin, which practise the invocation. They are small seats bnt 
still living, each with an interesting history. These are the Yu~ 
dzumembutsu sect founded by Ejcmin (^^0* 

1072-1132, the oldest of the Amida sects in Japan, and the 
Jishu (Bf^) founded by Ippen Slionin (— ^Jt A)« T239-T289. 

, We cannot speak of these in detail here. The J5do and the 
Shin remain the great exponents of the -Amida teaching. 

Now when all is said, after all who or what is Amida? 

In the Shingon sect, Amida is bnt one of the five great 
Buddhas ; Vairocana, Akshobya, Eatnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amoghasiddhi (or Sakyamiini). As Amida presides over 
the western quarter or Paradise, the other Buddhas each 
presides over a paradise, for example, Eatnasambhava is the 
Buddha of the eastern quarter or perfect world. But in the 
Jodo as know, Amida and not Vairocana is the supreme 
Buddha; to Jodo believers, Amida is the father of all the 
worlds and of all beings : he is love, wisdom, and power, above 
all mercy. Amida is the one BuMha, others are only partial 
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manifestations. He is one altogether lovely the one 
alone deserving ‘worship and adoration. 

Has Amida personality according to the orthodox Christian 
view ? Popularly he has, and the ordinary believers in Ainida 
and his Paradise without doubt believe in a personal Buddha 
Amida and a real Pure Land, but if you ask some Buddhist 
philosopher of the Amida sects, he may tell you that Amida 
is the principle of wisdom and mercy and his Paradise the 
symbol of Nirvana. Here "we come very close to Indian 
philosophy and also to certain conceptions in the development 
of Christianity as, for example, Christian Science which teaches 
that God is not a person but a principle. Mrs Eddy, the 
founder of Christian Science, says: ^bGod is life, truth, love. 
Spirit is divine principle. No form is adequate to represent 
infinite Love. Infinite mind cannot be limited to a form, or 
it would lose its infinite character.” 

A modern Buddhist writer, Sogaku Shaku, has written : 
‘‘ In Amida Buddha we have the ideal counterpart of the 
historic Gautama Buddlm, who is regarded as dwelling in 
Sukhavati, the Land of Bliss, but represents nothing more 
than Infinite Light dwelling in the heart of man, which, if 
followed, will load to the blissful port of Nirvana. The nature 
of this Western Paradise is our normal nature, confirmed, 
pure, and at res!:, our life of good and bad, right and wrong, 
love and hatred, while the qualities of this Paradise are those 
of zeal, wisdom, reflection, investigation, joy, peace, and 
serenity. In the trees which are tall and straight, we have 
the virtues symbolised; hatred, jealousy, envy, and ignorance 
are replaced by the cultivation of pmity, calmness, bliss, 
wisdom, and imderstanding; while the music that sounds 
tln-oughout the Paradise, so full of sweetness and harmony, 
is produced by love and purity. Our minds opening to the 
higher consciousness, intelligence, and right understanding, 
are symbolised by dififerent fragrant flowers and as our minds 
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become clianged and renovated and oiir lives in consequence 
become sympatbetic, kind, self-controlled, we become tlie birds 
carrying bope and peace to all around us ; and in the Buddba 
•Amida, tlie Biiddba of eternal light, we see our minds clear 
and enlightened, shining in all directions, for where the 
Buddha Amida shines all shadows flee .... Amida is the 
totality of all those laws which parvade the facts of life, and 
whose living recognition constitutes enlightenment. Amida is 
the most comprehensive name with w^hich the Buddhist sums 
up his understanding and also his feeling about the universe.” 

According to Buddhist philosophy, the Buddha has three 
bodies': 1. Dharmak^a, the Body of the Law, Perfect 
Wisdom, Enlightenment, Nirvana ; 2, Sambhogakaya, Body 
of Enjoyment, in which the Dharmakaya manifests as a 
Buddha or Budlnsattva ; 3. Nirmanakaya, the Body Human. 
According to this conception, Gautama Sakyamuni is the 
Nirmanakaya Buddha. Amida as popularly conceived of as 
a personal God is the Sambhogakaya. When regarded in a 
more philosophical way as the Infinite, Absolute, resting in 
Nirvana, then we have the Dharmakaya Buddha. This 
philosophy of the three bodies of the Buddha is a very 
interesting part of Mahayana philosophy, and is just touched 
upon here to show that Amida may be accommodated to 
different minds. In Hinayana Buddhism, we find all the 
stress laid upon the human Buddha who walked upon this 
earth as Gautama. In the Amida sects, as popularly believed 
in, we find the personal God as in Christianity, the God who 
is love and mercy, who hears our prayers and takes ns to 
heaven. In other Mahayana sects, among which we must include 
the more philosophically minded even of the Amida sects, we 
find the conception of the Absolute, the Buddha who is 
beyond description and attributes, in fact Nirvana itself. 

This has brought us to philosophical Buddhism wMch is 
not really a part of the present paper, which has aimed 
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merely to give a preseBtation of the Jodo ideal of life as taught 
by Hduen Sh5i2m and generally believed , in by his followers. 

If any one wishes to know who and what Amida really 
is, let him invoke his name in perfect faith and sincerity, 
and the secret will be revealed. Namu-amida-butsu I 


Beatkice Lane Suzuki 
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I N my previous article on ‘‘Amida as Saviour of the Soul,” 
I elucidated the idea of Amida in which the True Sect 
can find its only reason of existence, and we know now that 
there are two aspects in the conception of Amida as a Saviour : 
first, Amida as the Buddha of Eternal Light and Infinite Life 
who manifests himself in the Land of Bliss, knowing only of 
infinite love for all sentient beings ; and secondly, he is the 
absolute truth itself transcending time and space. Now the 
question is “ Through what power shall we be allowed to be 
born in the Pure Land?” 

Amida’s way of salvation may be compared to a bridge 
thrown across the sea of birth and death, connecting the 
defiled world whex’e prevails the law of causation, and the 
Land of Bliss where there are no impurities. How is this 
bridge built, and how can we cross the sea by this bridge? 
Just as things we think or do, can be expressed by words, 
so the way or bridge of salvation can be also expressed by 
words. What are then the words of the saviour of our souls? 
Among his m£iny vows we find the following most emphatic^dly 
asserted: “O Bhagavat, if immeasurable and innumerable 
blessed Buddhas in innumerable Buddha-countries do not 
glorify my name, after I have obtained the Bodhi (knowledge), 
if they do not preach my feme and proclaim my praise, and 
utter it together, then may I not obtain the highest perfect 
knowledge.’^ 

Tins means that the name of Amida is to be glorified 
by all the Buddhas of the past, present, and future in the 
ten quarters, and that in this name is embodied Amida’s will 
to save us, who says to us, Trust in me, for I will surely 
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save you ignorance and suffering.” And ifc is this word 
of his that awakens in our hearts a firm belief that there is 
a saviour full of love and wisdom, and thereby we have the 
bridge of salvation connecting the Pure Land and this world 
of ours. . 

Our great worry in this world is that are alw^ays 
unable to realise our own wdshes. We may entertain various 
desires, but they soon vanish one after another without being 
realised; for they are nothing but temptations and caprices, 
and are not deeply rooted in our minds, they are not supported 
by a power whereby they may become actualities. So long 
as they have no such power within themselves, they are empty 
and selfish. But the great deshe of our Saviour to save us 
is not such a worldly desire as ours are, but it rises from 
the absolute truth itself, and is that truth ; it has the power 
to realise itself, and it is that very j)C)wer. When his name 
glorified by all the Buddhas reaches ns, that is, -when "we 
understand its real signification and believe in his power to 
save us, it opens our hearts to the truth and power of the 
Buddha, and at the same moment w^e get united to the power 
and truth which is embodied in his name symbolising the 
Infinite Life and the Eternal Light. As this act contains in 
itself everything good and meritorious, it is called the “great 
deed.”* Hence Shinran’s glorification of the name of the 
Buddha, “All the roots of goodness and all the stock of merit 
are gathered up in his name, which is called the Ocean of 
Treasure because it is one in substance with the ultimate 
reason of being.” . 

When we hear life name and understand the signification 
of the name of Amida, Ms own merits become our own and 
we invoke hfe name, saying, “ Namu-amida-luiau This is 
a pure act of thanksgiving and the “ great deed ” coming 
straight out of our inmost being. Says Shinran, “ To recite 
the holy name of the Buddha of Infinite Light — this is the 
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■gi’eat deed.” Tlie Savionr is thus said to liaTe .accomplisliecl 
Ills work wlien Ms name is ■ praised and glorified. 

We generally tliiuk that true enlightenment is to be 
attained through our own understanding and endeavour, and 
wonder how Amidas name alone could lead us to a real 
emanciaption. When and how are we able to hear his name 
and understand its signification? So long as we are not 
awakened to the true meaning of our inner life, we are unable 
to understand his voice of salvation. It is only when we 
examine ourselves inwardly and search deeply into our lieai’ts 
that we grow conscious of our real nature, ignorant, with no 
wisdom in it, sinful, and filled with evil desires. However 
noble, honorable, or beautiful a deed may appear to us, it 
has no power in itself to lead us to a true enlightenment, 
inasmuch as it is not rooted in the love of ximida. And this 
love of Amida can be received only by those who surrender 
themselves, with all their ignorance and sinfulness, absolutely 
into the saving hands of an absolute being, that is, of Amida 
Buddha. This absolute surrender is signified when the name 
of Amida is invoked. We then pass from a world of disease, 
old age, and death to the enjoyment of an everlasting life in 
the Land of Bliss. The liappy peaceful state of mind thus 
gained is an expression in us of Amida’s overflowing love. 
We read in Tlie Letters of Benmjo who was one of 

the great teachers of the Shin sect, The ultimate signification 
of all the Buddhist scriptures is found only in' the 
omida-hutsn.^’ 

What is then the meaning of Namu-amidcid)tisu '^ L as 
an expression of faith Namu means to give up oneself,” to 
take refuge in,” that is, “ to believe in.” Ardda-iuisu m Vhe 
name of the Saviour, Lord of Eternal Light and Life. The 
phrase thus expresses the inseparable relationship existing 
between the Saviour and the saved. When it is uttered from 
one’s inmost heart and being, there takes place the fact of 
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salTatioDj tie ignorant and sinful are no more, but there reigns 
Ainida alone witli Hs infinite lore and wisdom. Throngli 
this mysterious communion all the learned doctrines and all 
the elaborate systems of x^hilusophy vanish into nothing. 
Therefore, says Donran (^S) The ‘ Namu-amida-lutsu ' 
destroys every trace of ignorance harboured by all beings 
and satisfies every aspiration felt by all beings.” 

Amidas way of salvation is thus wonderfully simple* 
The meaning of salvation is in the Namu-amida-hdsUi the 
fact of salvation also lies in the Namu-amida-hutsiL When 
the meaning is understood, the whole teaching of the Shin 
sect unfolds ftself, and when the fact is realised, one abides 
in faith and leads a life of faith. Let the name of Amida 
be widely proclaimed, and the mission of Shinran is fulfilled 


Shugaku Yamabe 



SOME ASPECTS OF ZEN BUDDPIISM^*; 

^^TITHAT is Zen?” This is the question I am frequently 
asked both by foreigners and Japanese. But it is 
one of the most difficult questions to answer, I mean, to the 
satisfaction of the inquirer ; for Zen refuses even tentatively to 
be defined in any manner. The best way to understand it 
will be of course to study and practise it at least for some 
years. Therefore, even after the reader has carefully gone 
over my article, he may still be at sea as to the real significa- 
tion of Zen. It is, in fact, in the very nature of Zen that it 
evades all definition and explanation, that is to say, Zen can- 
not be converted into ideas, it can never be described in 
logical terms. For this reason, the Zen masters declare that 
it is independent of letters,” being “ a special transmission 
outside the orthodox teachings.” But the purpose of this 
article is not just to demonstrate that Zen is an unintelligible 
thing and there is no use of attempting to discourse about it. 
My object, on the contrary, is to make it clear to the fullest 
extent of my ability, however imperfect and inadequate that 
may be. 

I ' ■ 

As I conceive it, Zen is the ultimate of all philosophy 
and religion. Every intellectual effort must culminate in it if 
it is to bear any practical fruit. Every religious aspiration 
must end in it if it has to prove at all efficiently workable 
in our active life. Zen is not necessarily an offshoot of 
Buddhist philosophy alone. For I find it in Christianity, 

* A imxt of this paper was read some time ago before Tlie Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Tokyo. 
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Maliommedanism, in Taoism, and even in Confacianisni. 
What mates them vital keeping up their iisefolness and effi- 
ciency is due to the presence of the Zen element in them. 
Mere scholasticism or mere sacerdotalism will never do. 
Eeligion requires something more, something more energising 
and capable of doing work. The intellect is useful in its place, 
but when it tries to cover the whole field of religion it dries 
up the source of life. The feeling or mere faith is so blind 
and will grasp anything that may come across and hold to 
it as the final reality. Fanaticism is vital enough as far as 
its explosiveness is concerned, but this is not a true religion, 
and its practical sequence is the destruction of the whole 
system, not to speak of the feite of its own being. Zen is 
what makes the religious feeling run through its legitimate 
channel and what gives life to the intellect. 

Zen does this by giving one a new point of view of look- 
ing at things, a new way of appreciating the beauty of life 
and the world, by discovering a new source of energy in the 
inmost recess of consciousness, and by bestowing on one a 
feeling of completeness and sufficiency. That is to say, Zen 
works miracles by overhauling the whole system of one’s in- 
ner life and opening up a world hitherto entirely undreamt 
of. This may be called a resurrection. And Zen tends to 
emphasise the speculative element, though confessedly it 
opposes this, more than anything else in the whole process of 
the spiritual revolution, and in this respect- Zen is truly 
Buddhist. 

According to its philosophy, we are too much of a slave 
to the conventional way of thinking, which is dualistic through 
and through. No '' interpenetration ” is allowed, there takes 
place no fusing of opposites in our everyday logic. What be- 
longs to God is not of this world, and what is of this world 
is incompatible with God. Black is not white and white is 
not black. Tiger is tiger, and cat is cat, and they will never 
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be one. ■ Water flows, a mountain towers. TMs is. tlie way 
tbings or ideas go in tbis universe of the senses and syllogisms. 
Zen, liowever, upsets tbis scheme of thought and substitutes 
a new one in which there exists no logic, no diialistic arrange- 
ment of ideas. We believe in dualism chiefly because of our 
traditional training. Whether ideas really correspond to facts 
is another matter requiring a special investigation. Ordinari- 
ly, we do not inquire into the matter, we just accept what is 
instilled into our minds ; for to accept is more convenient and 
practical, and life is to a certain extent, though not in reality, 
made thereby easier. But time comes when traditional logic 
no more holds true, for we begin to feel contradictions and 
splits and in consequence spiritual anguish. We lose trustful 
repose which we experienced when we blindly followed the 
traditional ways of thinking. Eckhart says that we are all 
seeking repose whether consciously or not, just as the stone 
cannot cease moving until it touches the earth. Evidently, 
the repose we seemed to enjoy before we were a^vakened, to 
the contradictions involved in our logic, was not the real one> 
the stone has kept moving down towards the ground. Where 
then is the ground of non-dualism on which the soul can be 
tranquil and blessed? To quote Eckhart again, ‘‘Simple 
people conceive that we are to see God as if He- stood on 
that side and we on this. It is not so; God and I are one 
in the act of my perceiving Him.” In this absolute oneness 
of things Zen establishes the foundations of its philosophy. 

The idea of absolute oneness is not the exclusive posses- 
sion of Zen, there are other religions and philosophies that 
preach the same doctrine. If Zen, like other monisms or 
theisms, merely laid down this principle and did not have 
anything specifically to bfe known as Zen, it would have 
long ceased to exist as such. But there is in Zen something 
unique which makes up its life and justifies its claim to be 
the most precious heritage of Eastern culture. The following 
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^' niondo ’’ (literally/ qii^^^ and answering) will give ns 
a glimpse into tlie waj^s of Zen. A monk asked Joslaii 
778 - 897 ), one of tlie greatest masters in CMna, 
What is one word [of the ultimate reason]?” Instead of 
giving Mm any specific answer, he made the simple response, 
'"Yes.’^ The monk asked for a second time, and this w^as 
the master’s answer, “I am not deaf.” See how irrelevantly 
(shall I say?) the all-important problem of absolute oneness 
or of the ultimate reason is treated here ! But tMs is charac- 
teristic of Zen, this is where Zen transcends logic and over- 
rides the tyranny and misrepresentation of ideas. As I said 
before, Zen mistrusts the intellect, does not rely upon tradi- 
tional and dualistic methods of reasoning, and handles prob- 
lems after its own original manners. 

To cite another instance before going farther into the 
subject. The same old Joshu was asked another time, “ One 
light divides itself into hundreds of thousands of lights ; may 
I ask where this one light originates?” This question, like 
the last mentioned, is one of the deepest and most baffling 
problems of philosophy. But the old master did not waste 
much time in answering the question, nor did he resort to 
any wordy discussion. He simply threw’ off one of his shoes 
without a remark. Is this not extraordinary? What does he 
mean after all? To understand all this, it is necessary that 
we should acquire a tliird eye, so to speak, and learn to look 
at things from a new point of view. 

Howr is tliis new way of looking at things illustrated by 
the Zen masters ? As you may expect, their ways are very 
singular and incomprehensible by the uninitiated. I have 
tried to describe these w^ays under the following headings : 
1. Paradoxes, 2, Opposites negated, 3. Contradictions, 4. 
Affirmations, 5. Repetitions, and 6. Actions. This is of course 
no thorough-going classification of the Zen> methods as record- 
ed in its literature, is not even an attempt at it, mere random 
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groupings for the illustration of the present dlscoiirsej and 
only some characteristic features of Zen are here to be deline- 
ated. Nothing exhaustive is even provisionally planned. 

11 

It is ■well known that all mystics are fond of paradoxes 
to expound their views. For instance, a Christian mystic 
may say : God is real, yet he is nothing, infinite emptiness; 
he is at once all-being and no-being. The divine kingdom 
is real and objective ; and at the same time it is within my- 
self— I myself am heaven and hell” Eckhart’s ‘^Divine 
Darkness” or ‘‘Immovable Mover” is another example. I 
believe we can casually pick up any such statements in mystic 
literature. And Zen is no exception. But in Zen this way 
of expressing its truth is carried on almost recklessly. To 
give just a few cases, declares Fudaishi 497-569) : 

“Empty-handed I am, and behold the spade handle is in the hands; 

“ I walk on foot, and yet on the back of an ox I am riding ; 

“ When I pass over the bridge, 

“liO, the water floweth not, but the bridge doth flow.” 

This sounds altogether out of reason, but in fact Zen is full 
of such irrationalities. “The flower is not red, nor is the 
willow green ” — is one of the best known utterances of Zen, 
and is regarded as the same as its aflSirmative — ‘^the flower 
is red and the willow is green.” To put it in logical form, 
it will riui thus; “ A^Vis “A” and at the same time “not- 
A.” I am I and yet you are I. An Indian philosopher as- 
serts that “Tat twam asi ” — Thou art it. If so, heaven is 
hell and God is Devil. To pious orthodox Christians, what a 
shocking doctrine this Zen is ! When Mr Cliang drinks, Mr 
Li grows tipsy. The silent-thundering Vimalakirti con- 

fessed that he was sick because all his fellow-heings were 
sick. All wise and loving souls must be said to be the 
embodiments of the Great Paradox of the universe. I am 
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digressing V wanted to say was that Zen is more 

daring in its paradoxes than other mystical teachings. The 
latter are more or less confined to general statements concern- 
ing life or God or the world, but Zen enters into every 
detail of oiir daily life. It has no hesitation in fiatly denying 
all onr most familiar facts of experience. am talking 
here and yet I have not uttered a word. Yon are perhaps 
listening to me and yet there is not a person in this room. 
I am ntterly blind and deaf, but every colour is recognised 
and every sound discerned. This is my manuscript prepared 
for the occasion, but I have not been doing anything of the 
sort during these past weeks.” The Zen masters will go on 
like this indefinitely. Basho a Korean monk of the 

ninth century, once delivered a famous sermon which ran 
thus : ^'If you have a staff I will give you 

one; if you have not, I will take it away from you.” 

When Jdshn, the gireat Zen nutster of whom mention 
was made repeatedly, was asked what he would give when 
a poverty-stricken fellow should come to him, he replied, 
What is wanting in him ? ” When he was asked on another 
occasion, ^^When a maa comes to you with nothing, what 
would you advise?” his immediate response was, ‘“^Cast it 
away!” Let me ask, when he has nothing, what will he 
cast ? When a man is poor, can he be said to be sufiScient 
unto himself? Is he not in need of everything? Whatever 
deep meaning ther*e may be in these answers of Joshu, the 
paradoxes are sometimes quite puzzling and baffle our logical- 
ly-trained intellect. Carry away the farmer’s oxen, make 
off with the hungry man’s food,” is a favorite phrase with 
the Zen masters who think we can thus best culiivate our 
spiritual farm and fill up the soul hungry for the substance 
of things. 

It is related that Okubo SMbutsu, famous for painting 
bamboo, was requested to execute a kakemono representing 
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a bamlboo forest. Consenting, lie painted -witli all liis kno\?ii 
skill a picture in wliicli the entire bamboo giove was in red. 
The patron upon its receipt marvelled at tlie extraordinary 
skill witli wMcb the painting bad been executed, and, repair- 
ing to tlie artist’s residence, lie said: “Master, I have come 
to tbaiik you for tlie picture ; but, excuse me, you bave paint- 
ed the bamboo red.” “Well,” cried the master, “in what 
colour would you desire it?” “In black, of course,” replied 
the patron. “ And who,” answered the artist, “ever saw a 
black-leaved bamboo?” When one is so used to a certain 
way of looking at things, one finds it so full of difficulties to 
veer round and start on a new line of procedure. The true 
colour of the bamboo is perhaps neither red nor black nor 
green nor any colour known to us. Perhaps it is red, per- 
haps it is black just as well. Who knows? The imagined 
paradoxes are really no paradoxes. 

Ill 

The next form of Zen expression is to deny the opposites, 
somewhat corresponding to the mystic “ Via Negativa ” The 
point is not to be “ caught ” in any of the four propositions : 
1. “ It is A ” ; 2. “ It is not A ” ; 3. “ It is both A and not- 
A”; and 4. “It is neither A nor not-A.” When we make 
a negation or assertion, we are sure to get into one of these 
formulas. As long as the intellect is to move along the or- 
dinary dualistic groove, this is unavoidable. It is in the na- 
ture of our logic tliat any statement we can make is to be so 
expressed. But Zen thinks that the truth can be reached 
only by transcending the logical conditions, for the idea of 
absolute oneness Mps one way or another when it is either 
asserted or negated. To escape this dilemma seems an utter 
impossibility, but no such arguments will ever avail with the 
Zen masters who insist on the impossibility to be achieved. 
Let us see how they do it. 
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Tlie masters generally go around with a kind of a short 
stick known as a (VsM'h least they did so in 

old China. It does not matter whether it is a sKppe or not, 
anything in fact will answer our purpose, Shuzan 
a noted Zen priest of the tenth century, held out his stick 
and said to a group of his disciples ; “ Call not it a sliippe ; 
if yon do you assert. Nor do you deny its being a sliippe ; 
if you do, you negate. Apart from affirmation and negation, 
speak, speak ! The idea is to get our heads free from 
dualistic tangles and philosophic subtlety. A monk came out 
of the rank, took the away from the master, and threw 

it down on the floor. Is this the answer ? Is this the way 
to respond to the master’s request to speak ? Nothing is 
stereotyped in Zen, and somebody else may meet the require- 
ment in quite a different way. Tliis is where Zen is original. 

When the ownership of a kitten was disputed between 
two parties of monks, the Master Nansen 749- 

835) came out, took hold of the animal, and said to them, “ If 
you could say a word, this would he saved ; if not, it would be 
slain.” By “ a word ” of course he meant t)ne which trans- 
cended both negation and affirmation. No one made a res- 
ponse, whereupon the master slew the pocr creature. Nansen 
looks like a hard-heatled Buddhist, but his point is : To 
say it is, involves us in a dilemma ; to say it is not, puts us 
in the same predicament. To attain to the truth, this dualism 
must be avoided. How do you avoid it ? It may not only 
be the loss of the life of a kitten, but the loss of your own 
soul. ' Hence Nansen’s drastic procedure. Later, in the even- 
ing, Jdshn who was one of his disciples came back when 
the master told him of the incident of the day. Joshu took 
off one of his straw sandals and putting it over his head be- 
gan to depart. Upon this, said the master, “What a pity 
you were not with ns today, %vho could have saved the kitten!” 
This strai:ige behaviour, however, was Joshu’s way of affirming 
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the truth transcendirig the dualism of ‘'to be’' and “not to 
be.” What will be ours? 

While Kyozan 804-890) was residing at To- 

hei his master, Isan 771-853), — 

both of whom were noted Zen masters of the T’ang dynasty 
— sent him a mirror accompanied with a letter. Kyozan 
held forth the mirror before a congregation of monks and 
said, “O monk! Isan has sent here a mirror. Is this Isan’s 
mirror or my own? If you say it is Isan’ s, how is it that 
the mirror is in my own hands ! If you say it is my own, 
has it not come from Isan? If you make a proper statement, 
it will be retained here. If you cannot, it will be smashed 
in pieces.” He said this for three times but nobody made 
even an attempt to answer. The mirror was then smashed. 
This was somewhat like the case of Nansen’s kitten. In 
both cases the monks failed to save the innocent victim or 
the precious treasure, simply because their minds were not 
yet free from intellectualism and were unable to break through 
the entanglements purposely set up by Nansen and Kydzan. 
The Zen method of training its followers thus appears so 
altogether out of reason and unnecessarily inhuman. But the 
masters’ eyes are always upon the truth absolute and yet 
attainable in this world of particulars. If this can be gained, 
what does it matter whether a thing known as precious be 
broken or an animal be sacrificed? Is not the recovering of 
the soul more important than the loss of a kingdom? 

Kydgen (^^), a disciple of Isan, with whom we got 
acquainted elsewhere, said in one of his sermons: "It is 
like a man over a predpice one thousand feet high, he is 
hanging himself there with a branch of a tree between his 
teeth, the feet are off the ground, imd his hands are not taking 
hold of anything. Suppose another man coming to him propose 
a question, ‘What is the meaning of the First Patriarch 
coming over here from the west ? ’ If this man should open 
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tlie moutlx to answeiv lie is sure to fall and lose Ms life; but 
if lie would make no answer, lie must be said to ignore tlie 
inquirer. At tliis critical moment wbat should he do ? ” This 
is putting the negation of opposites in a most graphically 
illustratiTe manner. The man over the precipice is caught 
in the dilemma of life and death, and there can be no logical 
quibblings. The cat may be sacrificed at the altar of Zen, 
the mirror may be smashed on the ground, but how about 
oiie®s own life? The Buddha in one of his former lives is 
said, in order to get the whole stanza of the truth, to have 
thrown himself down into the maw of a man-devouring 
monster. Do we have such a noble determination to give 
up our dualistic life for the sake of enlightenment and 
eternal peace ? Perhaps the gate of Zen opens when this 
determination is reached. 

rv 

We now come to the third heading, ‘‘Contradictions/' 
by which I mean the Zen master’s negating, implicitly or 
expressly, what he himself has stated or what has been 
stated by another. To one and the same question his answer 
is sometimes “ No,” sometimes “ Yes.” Or to a well-known 
and fully-established fact he gives an unqualified denial. 
I^rom an ordinary point of view he is altogether unreliable, 
yet he seems to think that the truth of Zen requires such 
self-contradictions and denials; for Zen has a standard of its 
own, which, to our common-sense minds, consists just in 
negating everything we popularly hold true and real. In 
spite of these apparent confusions, the pMlosophy of Zen is 
guided by a thorough-going principle which, when once 
grasped, its tepsy-turviness becomes the plainest truth. 

A monk asked the sixth Patriarch of the Zen 

in China, who flourished late in the seventh and early 
ill the eighth century, “ Who has attained to the secrets of 
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Obai Now, Obai is tlie naDie of tlie plaee wliexe 

tlie fifth Pcitriarcli (35L|i.?A52>) used to reside, and it was a 
well-known fact that Teno, the sixth Patriarch, studied Zen 
under him and succeeded him in the line of transimission. 
The question was, therefore, really not a plain regular asking, 
seeking an information about facts. It had quite an ulterior 
object. So, replied the sixth Patriarch, ‘‘ One who under- 
stands Buddhism has attained to the secrets of Obai.’’ 

“Have you then attained them?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“ How,” asked the monk, “ is it that you have not ? ” 

The answer was, “ I do not understand Buddhisin.” 

Did he really not understand Buddhism? Or is it that 
not to understand is to understand? 

The self-contradiction of the sixth Patriarch is somewhat 
mild and indirect when compared with that of Dogo (MS*)- 
He succeeded to Yakusaii 751-834), but when he 

was asked by Goho whether he knew the old master 

of Yakusan, he flatly denied, saying, “ No, I do not.” Goho 
was persistent, “Why do you not know him?” “I do not, 
I do not,” was the emphatic statement of D5go. The latter, 
thus singularly enough, refused to give any reason except 
simply and forcibly denying the fact which was apparent to 
our common-sense knowledge. 

Another emj)hatic denial by Tesshikaku is 

better known to students of Zen than the case just cited.. 
He was a disciple of Joshii. When he visited H5gen 

958), another great Zen master, the latter asked 
him what was the last place he came from. Tesshikaku 
replied that he came from Jdshu. Said Hogen, “I under- 
stand that a cypress tree once became the subject of his 
talk ; was that really so ? Tesshikaku was positive in his 
denial, saying, “He had no such talk.” Hogen protested, 
“All the monks coming from Jdshu lately speak of his 
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refex’ence to tlie cjpress tree in answer t:) a monk’s question, 

" Wlmt^ w^ of the coming east of Dharma ? ’ 

How do you that Joshu made no such reference to 
the cypress-kee?” Whereupon Tesshikakii roared, ‘'^ My late 
master never had such a talk; no slighting allusion to him, 
if you ple<;ise ! ” Hogen greatly admired this attitude on the 
part of Tesshikaku and said, ‘‘Truly you are a lion’s child! ” 
In' Zen literature, Dharma’s coming from the West, that 
is, from India, is quite frequently made the subject of Zen 
discourse. When a question is asked as to the real object 
of his coming over to China, it refers to the ultimate principle 
of Buddhism, and has nothing to do with his personal motive 
wMch made him cross the ocean, landing him at some point 
along the southern coast of China. Later, if I have more 
time, I may acquaint you with some samples of numerous 
answers given to this all-important question; for they are so 
varied and so imexpected and give one a general idea of 
what Zen is. 

w -■ 

So far Zen must have appeared to you nothing but a 
philosophy of negation and contradiction, whereas Zen in fact 
has its affirmative side, and this is where Zen stands unique. 
In most forms of mysticism, speculative or emotional, their 
assertions are general and ordinary enough even for outsiders 
to form some ideas about them. When Blake sings, 

“To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a Reaven in a wild flower. 

Hold infinity in tire palm of your Rand 
And eternity in an hour;” 

or when the exquisite feelings of Wither are expressed thus: 

“By the murmur of a spring, , 

Or the least bDiigh’s rustling; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan g:)es to bed; 
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“Or a sliacly bush or tree— 

Sbe could more infiise in me 
Tbaii all Nature’s beauties can 
lu some other wiser man.’* ** 

We can nndersfcaiid their feelings tliongli we may not realise 
exactly as they felt. Even when Ecklmrt declares that "‘the 
eye with which I see God is the same with which God sees 
me/’ or when Plotinus refers to “that which mind, when it 
turns hack, thinks before it thinks itself/’ we do not find it 
hard to understand them as far as the ideas are concerned 
■which they try to convey in these mystical utterances. But 
when we come to statements by the Zen masters, we are 
entirely at sea how to take them. Their aflSrmations are so 
irrelevant, so inappropriate, so irrational, and so nonsensical 
—at least superficially, that those who have not gained the Zen 
way of looking at things can hardly make, as we say, heads 
or tails of them. The truth is that even with full-fledged 
mystics they are unable to be quite free from the taint of 
intellection, and leave as a rule “ traces ” by which their 
holy abode could be reached. Plotinus’ “ flight from a^^^ 
to alone ” is a great mystical utterance proving how deeply 
he delved into the inner sanctuary of mind. But there is 
still something speculative or metaphysical about it, and 
when it is put side by side with the Zen statements to be 
cited below, it has, as the masters ^vould say, a mystic 
flavour. So long as the masters are indulging in negations, 
denials, contradictions, or paradoxes, they are not quite washed 
ofif the stain of speculation. Naturally, Zen is not opposed 
to speculation as it is also one of the functions of the mind. 
But Zen has travelled along a different path, altogether 
unique, I think, in the Mstory of mysticism, whether Eastern 

* This reminds us, by th^ way, of Wordsworth’s beautiful lines, 

“ The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that so often lie too deep for tears.” 
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€)r Western, Cliristian or Biicldliist. A fe^y examples will 

suffice to illustrate aiy point. 

A monk asked Joslin, read in tlie siitra that all 
tilings return to one, but wliere does tliis one return?’' 

Answered the master, When I was in the province of 

Tsing I had a robe made which weighed seven chm,'' When 
Kjorin was asked what was the signification of 

Dliarma’s coming from the West, his reply was, After a 
long sitting one feels fatigued.’"' What is the 

logical relation between the question and the answer ? Does- 
it refer to Dharma’s nine years sitting against the wall? If 
so, his propaganda was much ado about nothing? When, 
Kwazan "was asked what the Buddha was, he said, 

I know how to play the drum, dong-do-ko~dong ! ” (Sf tTS)* 
When Baso was sick, one of his disciples came 

to him and inquired about his condition, ‘‘How do you feel 
today?/’ “Nichimen Butsu, GwacHmen Butsu,” ( H®ffb M 
Hfl) was the reply, literally meaning, “ Sun-faced Buddha, 
moon-faced Buddha.” A monk asked Joshu, “When the body 
crumbles all to pieces and returns to the dust, there eternally 
abides one thing. Of this I have been told, but w'here does 
this one thing abide?” The master replied, “It is windy 
again this morning,” When Bokuju was asked who 

'ivas the teacher of all the Buddhas, he merely hummed a 
tune, “ Ting-ting, tung-tung, kii-ti, ku-tiing ! ” 

To the question what Zen was, the same master 
made this answer, “ Namo-triratnaya ! ” On an- 

other occasion, the same question called forth a different 
response, which was, “ Mahaprajnaparamita ! ” 

monk confessed that he could not comprehend 
the ultimate meaning of it, and the master w’-ent on, 

“My robe is all worn out after so many years* usage, 

And parts of it in shreds loosely hanging, have been blown away 
with the clouds.” 
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Peiiiaps this is enongli to show how freely Zen deals 
with those abstruse philosophical problems which haye been 
taxing all human ingenuity ever since the dawn of intelligence* 
This part will be concluded with a sample sermon delivered 
by Goso ; for even a Zen master occasionally, 

no, quite frequently, comes down to the human level of 
understanding and tries to deliver a speech for our edification. 
But being a Zen sermon we may expect something imusual 
in it. Goso was one of the ablest Zen masters of the twelfth 
century. He was the teacher of Yengo (1I|1§') famous as the 
author of the HekigansJm One of his sermons then 

runs thus : Yesterday I came across one topic which I 

thought I might communicate to you, my pupils, today. But 
an old man such as I am is apt to forget, and the topic 
went off altogether from my mind. I cannot just recall it.” 
So saying, Goso romaind quiet for some little time, but at 
last he exclaimed, ‘‘ I forget, I forget, I cannot remember ! ” 
He resumed, however, I know there is a mantram in one of 
the sutras known as the King of Good Memory (11913^)* 
Those who are forgetful may recite it, and the thing forgotten 
will come again. Well, I must try.” He then recited the 
mantram, o-lo-lok~kei svaha!” 

Clapping his hands and laughing heartily, he said, “I remem- 
ber, I remember. This it was ; However we seek the 
Buddha, he is not discernible ; however we seek the Patriarch 
he is not discernible. The muskmelon is sweet even to the 
steins, the bitter gonrd is bitter even to the roots.” He then 
came down from the pulpit without further remarks. 

VI 

In one of his sermons, Ecldiart referring to the mutual 
relationship between God and man, says : “ It is as if one 
stood before a high mountain and cried, ' Art thou there ? ' 
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Tlie echo comes back," ‘ Art tliou there ? ’ If one crie^,' ‘ Come 
out,’ the echo answers, ‘ Come out/ ” Something like this is 
to he observed In the Zen master’s answers now classified 
under “ Kepetitions.’ It is hard to penetrate into the inner 
meaning, if there is really any such, of those parrot-like 
repetitions which are often given by the master to his 
disciples. 

Chdsiii c>nce asked Yekaku of Mount 

Eoya ), who lived in the first half of the eleventh 

century, “How is it that the Originally Pure has all of a 
sudden come to produce mountains and rivers and the great 
earth?” The question is taken from the Sumngdma sutr a 
in which Puma asks of Buddha how the Absolute 
came to evolve this phenominal world. For this is a great 
philosophical problem that has perplexed the greatest minds 
of all ages. So far all the interpretations making up the 
history of thought have proved unsatisfactory in one way or 
another. Chosui also being a student of philosophy in a way 
has now come to his teacher to be enlightened on the 
subject. But the teacher’s answ'er was no answer as we 
understand it, for he merely repeated the question, “How is 
it that the Originally Pure has all of a sudden come to 
produce mountains and rivers and the great earth ? ” Translated 
into English, this dialogue loses much of its zest. Let me 
recite it in Japanese-Cliinese : Chosui asked, “ Sho-jo lion- 
nen un-ga Jws-aJio sen-ga dai-gir 

iik), and the master echoed, Sho-jo lion-nen un-ga Icos-slio 
sen-ga dai-ju' 

This was not, however, enough. Later in the thirteenth 
century, another great Zen master, Kido (||;^), commented 
on this in a still more mystifj’iii^ manner. His sermon one 
day ran in this wise : “ Wlien Chosui asked Yekaku, Sho-jb 

hon-nen im-ga Jws-slib sen-ga dai-ji, the question was echoed 
btick to the questioner, and it is said that the spiritual eye 
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of tlie disciple was then opened. I now 'wsnt to ask you 
liow this could have happened. Were the question and 
the answer the same.?. ■ -What reason .did Chosui find in 
this? Let me comment on it.” Whereupon he struck his 
chair with the Jiossn, and said, 8ho~jb lim-nen m-ga Iwa-slib 
sen-ga clai-jV His comment complicates the matter instead 
of ' simplifying, it. ^ 

Tdsii Daido of the Tkmg dynasty, who died 

in 914, answered “Buddha” when he was questioned, “What 
IS' 'Buddha ? ” \ He said ^■“ Tao”' :'When the quesfe was, 

“ What is Tao ? ” He answered “ Zen,” to the question 
■“'■What, is, Zen 

When Joshu asked Kwanchii of the ninth 

century, “ How does Brajna embody itself ?” 

Kw^mchu echoed the question, “How does Prajha embody 
itself ? ” Jdshii then gave a hearty laugh. Prajna may be 
translated supreme intelligence, and the Buddha idealised or 
Manju&i may be regarded as the embodiment of Prajna. 
Prajha in itself is too abstract. While homage is always 
paid to Prajna as the essence of Biiddhahood, it must have 
a body, or it must become a person, whose function Prajha 
is; for it is impossible for human minds to conceive it as 
mere abstraction having no personality. Hence the question, 
“How is Prajha embodied ? '^^ answer or rather the 

echo does not explain anything, we are at a loss as far as 
intellectual signification goes. The Zen. masters must be 
classed as belonging entirely to a different category of 
mentality. When w^e try to understand them intellectually, 
■^ve utterly fail. They are living on another plane, so to 
speak, of conscioiisneas. Unless we come round to the same 
plane ‘where they stand, there is no possible bridge which 
will carry us over the chasm dividing our ordinary intellection 
from their psittacine repetitions. 

Before we proceed to the last of the headings under 
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wMcli I ptoposed ta consider cliaracteristics of Zen BiiddMsm^ 
let ' me cite' a case of echoing.' Hdgen 

founder of the Hdgen Branch , of the Zen sect, flourished 
early in the tenth century. He ashed one of his disciples, 
^^What do you understand by the statement — Let the difference 
be even a tenth of an inch, and it will grow as wide as 
heaven and earth?” The disciple said, ^‘Let the difference 
be a tenth of an inch, and it will grow as wide as heaven 
and earth.” Hogen however told him that such will never 
do. Said the disciple, cannot do otherwise; how do you 
understand?” The master at once responded, ‘^Let the 
difference be even a tenth of an inch, and it will grow as 
wide as heaven and earth,” 

vn 

We now come to the most characteristic feature of Zen 
Buddhism, by which it is distinguished not only from all 
the other Buddhist schools, but from all forms of mysticism 
that are ever known to us. So far the truth of Zen has been 
expressed through words, however enigmatic they may super- 
ficially appear, but now the masters appeal to "'direct action ” 
instead of 'vmrbal medium. In fact, the truth of Zen is the 
truth of life, and life means to live, to move, to act, not mere- 
ly to reflect. Is it not the most natural thing for Zen there- 
fore that its development should be towards acting or rather 
living its truth instead of demonstrating or illustrating in 
•words, tliat is to say, with ideas? In the actual living of life 
there is no logic, for life is superior to logic. We imagine 
logic influences life, but in reality man is not a rational 
creature, of course he reasons, but he does not act according 
to the result of his reasoning pure and simple. There is 
something stronger than ratiocination. We may call it im- 

^ When it is thus literally translated, it is too long and loses much of 
its original force. Here is the original Chinese, 
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pulse, or instinct, or more compreliensively will, „.Wiiere tliis 
will acts there is Zen, but if I am asked whether Zen is a 
philosophy of -will, I rather hesitate to give an affirmative 
answer, Zen is to be explained, if at all explained it should 
be,, rather dynamically than statically. When I raise the 
hand thus, there is. Zen. But when I assert that I have 
raised the hand, Zen is no more there. Nor is there any 
Zen when I assume the existence of somewhat that may be 
named will or anything else. Not that the assertion or 
assumption is wrong, but that the thing known as Zen is 
three thousand miles away as they say. 

Life delineates itself on the canvas called time ; and 
time never repeats, once gone, forever gone ; and so' is an 
act, once done, it is never undone. Life is a s^^miye-painting, 
which must be executed once and for all time and without 
hesitation, without intellection, and no corrections are permis- 
sible or possible. Life is not like an oil-painting which can 
be rubbed out and done over time and again until the artist 
is satisfied. With a 5?^r/2e?/e-painting, any brush stroke painted 
over a second time results in a smudge; the life has left it. 
All corrections show when the ink dries. So is life. We 
can never retract wliat we have once committed to deeds, 
nay, what has once passed through consciousness can never 
be rubbed out. Zen therefore ought to be caught while the 
thing is going on, neither before nor after. It is an act of 
one instant- When Dharma was leaving China, as the legend 
has it, he asked his disciples what was their understanding 
of Zen, and one of them who happened to be a nun, replied, 
^^It is like Ananda’s looking into the kingdom of Akshobya 
Buddha, it is seen once and has never been repeated.” 

The monk J5 "was a disciple of Kinzai 

ii^)> the founder of the Einzai Branch of tho Zen, who 
lived early in the ninth century. When he asked the master 
what the fundamental principle of Buddhism was, Einzai 



came clown from Ms straw chair, and taking hold of the 
monk slapped Mm with the palm of his hand, and let him 
go. Jo stood still without knowing what to make of the 
whole procedure \rhen a by-standing monk asked him %?liy 
he IV m not going to bow to the master. WHle doing so,. Jo 
all of a sudden awoke to the truth of Zen. Later, when he 
lyas passing over a bridge, he happened to meet a party of 
three Buddhist scholars, one of whom asked Jo, “ The river 
of Zen is deep, and its bottom must be sounded. What does 
this mean?” Jo, disciple of Einzai, at once seized the 
questioner and was at the point of throwing him over the 
bridge, when his two friends interceded and asked Jo’s 
merciful treatment of the oJBTender. Jo released the scholar, 
“ If not for the intercession of his friends I w’onld at once 
let him sound the bottom of the river liimself.” With these 
people Zen was no pke, no mere play of ideas, it was on 
the contrary a most serious thing on wdricli they would 
stake their lives. 

Einzai was a disciple of Obaku but while 

under the master ho did not get any special instruction on 
Zen ; for whenever he asked him as to the fundamental truth 
of Buddhism, he was struck by Obaku. But it was these 
blows that opened Einzai’s eye to the ultimate truth of Zen 
and made him e:^laim, After all there is not much in the 
Buddhism of Obaku ! ” In China and in Korea what little of 
Zen is left mostly belongs to the school of Einzai. In Japan 
alone the Soto Branch is flourishing as much as the Einzai. 
The rigour and vitality of Zen Buddhism that is still present 
ill the Einzai school of Japan comes from the three blows of 
Obaku so mercifully dealt out to his poor disciple. There is 
in fact more truth in a blow or a kick than in the verbosity 
of logical discourse. At any rate the Zen masters were in 
dead earnest whenever the demonstration of Zen was demanded. 
See the following instance. 
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Wlien Tdimpo ) was piisHog a cartj lie liappeiied 

■to see Ms master Base stretcHng Ms legs a little 

too far out in the roadway. He said, Will yon please draw 
yonr legs in ? Eeplied the master, A thing once stretched 
but will neTer he contracted.” so,” said To, “ a thing once 
pushed out on the way, will never he retracted.” His cart 
went right over the master’s legs wMch were thus huit. Later 
Base went up to the Preaching Hall where he carried an axe 
and said to the monks gathered, Let the one who wounded 
the old master’s legs awdiile ago come out of the congregation.” 
To came forth and stretched his neck ready to receive the axe, 
hut the master instead of chopping the disciple’s head off, 
quietly set the axe down. 

Toimpo was ready to give up his life to re-assert the 
truth of his deed, through which the master got hurt. 
Mimicry or simulation was rampant everywhere, and therefore 
Baso wanted to ascertain the genuineness of To’s understanding 
of Zen. When the thing is at stake, the masters do not 
hesitate to sacrifice anything. In the case of Nansen, a kitten 
was done aw^ay with ; Isan broke a mirror into pieces ; a 
woman follower of Zen burned up a whole house ; and another 
woman threw her baby into a river. This latter was an 
extreme case, and perhaps the only one of the kind ever 
recorded in the history of Zen. As to minor cases such as 
mentioned above, they arb plentiful and considered almost 
matters of course with the Zen masters. 

While I have not attempted to be very exhaustive in 
describing all the different methods of demonstration or rather 
realisation of the truth of Zen resorted to by masters of various 
schools, the statements so far made in regard to them, may 
suffice to give you at least a glimpse into some of the peculiar 
features of Zen Buddhism. Whatever explanations ma}’ 
be given by critics or scholars to the philosophy of Zen, we 
must first of all acquire a new point of view of looking at 
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thlBgs, wMcli is altogetb^^^^ beyond onr ordinary sphere ox 
coi^cioiisness. Eatliei% tills new viewpoint is gained when we 
reach the ultimate limits of onr understanding, within which 
we think we are always bound and unable to break through. 
Most people stop at these limits and are easily piirsuaded 
that they cannot go any further. But there are some whose 
mental vision is able to penetrate this veil of contrasts and 
contradictions. They gain it abruptly. They beat the wall in 
Titter despair, and lo, it unexpectedly gives away and there 
opens an entirely new world. Things hitherto regarded as 
prosaic and ordinary and even binding are now arranged in 
quite a novel scheme. The old world of the senses has 
vanished, and something entirely new has come to take its 
place. We seem to be in the same objective surroundings, 
but subjectively we are rejuvenated, we are born again. 

Wu Tao-tzii or Godoshi one of the greatest 

painters of China, and lived in the reign of the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsang, of the T’ang dynasty. His last painting, ac- 
cording to legend, was a landscape commissioned by the Em- 
peror for one of the walls of Ms palace. The artist concealed 
the complete work with a curtain till the Emperor’s arrival, 
then drawing it aside exposed his vast picture. The Emperor 
gazed with admiration on a marvellous scene : forests, and 
great mountains, and clouds in immense distances of sky, and 
men upon the hills, and birds in flight. Look,” said the paint- 
ex*, ^‘in the cave at the foot of this mountain dwells a spirit,” 
He clapped his hands; the door at the cave’s entrance flew 
open, ‘‘ The interior is beautiful beyond words,” he continued, 
permit me to show the way.” So saying, he passed within ; 
the gate closed after him; and before the astonished Emperor 
could speak or move, all had faded to white wall before his 
eyes, with not a trace of the artist’s brush remaining. Wu 
Tao-tzu was seen no more. 

The artist has disappeared, and the whole scene has been 
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wiped out ; but from tbis notbingness there arises a new 
spiritual world, abiding in wdiicli tbe Zen ■ masters perform all 
kinds of antics, asseit all kinds of absurdities, and yet they 
are in perfect accord with the nature of things in ■which a 
world moves on stripped of all its falsehoods, conventions, 
simulations, and intellectual obliquities. Unless one gets into 
this world of realities, the truth of Zen will be eternally a 
sealed book. This is what I mean by acqiiiiing a new point 
of view independent of logic and understanding. 

Emerson expresses the same vie w in his own characteristic 
manner: ^'Foremost among these activities (that is, mathe- 
matical combination, great power of abstraction, the transmut- 
ings of the imagination, even versatility, and concentration), 
are the somersaults, spells, and resurrections, wrought by the 
imagination. When this wakes, a man seems to multiply ten 
times or a thousand times his force. It opens the delicious 
sense of indeterminate size, and inspires an audacious mental 
habit. We are as elastic as the gas of gunpowder, and a 
sentence in a book, or a wmrd dropped in conversation, sets 
free our fancy, and instantly our heads are bathed with galaxies, 
and our feet tread the floor of the Pit. A.nd this benefit is 
real, because we are entitled to these enlargements, and, once 
having passed the bounds, shall never again be quite the 
miserable pedants we were.’' 

Here is a good illustration of the difference between a 
miserable pedant ” and one who has ‘‘ passed the bounds ” : 
There was a monk called Gensoku was one 

of the chief oflScials of the monastery under the Zen master 
Hogen (SliSiSCdSX early tenth century. He never 

came to the master to make inquiries about Zen; so the 
master one day asked Mm why he did not come. The chief 
official answered ; ‘VWhen I was under Seiho (Ulll|:), I got 
an idea as to the truth of Zen.” What is your understanding 

then ?” demanded the master. When I asked my master. 
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Avto was Buddha, lie said, Ping-ting T’ung-tzu comes for fire.’’ 

It ^ answer/’ said Hogen, “ but 
probably you misunderstand it. Let me see how you take 
the meaning of it/’ Well/’ explained the official, Ping-ting 
is the god of fire; when he himself comes for fire, it is like 
myself who, being a Buddha from the very beginning, wants 
to know wdio Buddha is. No questioning is then needed as 
X am already Buddha himself.” There!” exclaimed the 
master, “Just as I thought! You are completely offi” Soko, 
the chief official, got highly ofiended because his view was 
not countenanced and left the monastery. Hogen said, “If 
he comes back he may be saved ; if not, he is lost.” Soku 
after going some distance reflected that a master of five hundred 
monks as Hogen was would not cheat him -without cause, 
and returned to the old master and expressed his desire to 
be instructed in Zen. Hogen said, “ You ask me and I will 
answer.” “ Who is Buddha ? ” — the question came from the 
lips of the now penitent monk. “Ping-ting T’ung-tzu comes 
for fire.” This made his eyes open to the truth of Zen quite 
different from what he formerly understood of it. I need not 
repeat that Zen refuses to be explained but that it is to be 
experienced. Without this, all talk is nothing but an idea, 
woefully inane and miserably unsatisfactory. 

Let me conclude with another sermon from Goso (31® 
of whom mention has already been made: 

If people ask me what Zen is like, I will say that it is 
like learning the art pf burglary. A son of a burglar saw 
his father growing older and thought, “If he is unable to 
carry out his profession, who will be the bread-winner of this 
family, except myself? I must learn the trade.” He inti- 
mated the idea to his father, who approved it. One night the 
father took the son to a big house, broke through the fence, 
entered the house, and opening one of the large chests, told 
the son to go in and pick out the clothings. As soon as he 
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got into it, the lid was dropped' and the loch securely applied. 
The father now came out to the court-yard^ and loudly knocking 
at the door woke up the' whole family, whereas he himself 
quietly slipped away from the former hole in the fence. The 
residents got excited and lighted candles, but found that the 
burglars had already gone. The son who remained all the 
time in the chest securely confined thought of his crud father. 
He was greatly mortified, when a fine idea flashed upon him. 
He made a noise which sounded like the gnawing of a rat. 
The family told the maid to take a candle and examine the 
chest. When the lid was unlocked, out came the prisoner, 
who blew off the light, pushed away the maid, and fled. 
The people ran after Mm, who, noticing a well by the road, 
picked up a large stone and threw it into the water. The 
pursuers all gathered around the well trying to find the burglar 
drowning himself in the dark hole. In the meantime he was 
safely back in his father’s house. He blamed him very much 
for Ms narrow escape. Said the father, “Be not offended, 
my son. Just tell me how you got off.” When the son 
told him all about his adventures, tlie father exclaimed, “ There 
you are, you have learned the art ! ” 


Daisetz Teitaed Suzuki 



THE BLESSED ONE. 

(Wlia,!; follows is put into the mouth of a real character of 
the Buddhist Scriptures. The incidents, the teaching, and 
in many eases the actual words follow translations of the 
.ancient Buddhist Scriptures by such scholars as Max' Muller, 
Fausboll, Rhys Pa’^-ids etc. The date of the Gotama Buddha’s 
birth is roughly 460 B, 0. Great Buddhist scholars declare 
that the Cannon of the Scriptures was settled at .the First 
Council immediately after the death of the Buddha. Max 
Miiller fixes its latest date at 377, b. c.) 


Now as I, Yasas, the aged Bhikkhu (monk) born of a 
Brahmin family, sat meditating in the Bamboo Groxe of 
the monastery, the -warmth of the sun was sweet to me and 
sweet the leaves of the bamboo floating as upon water in 
the limpid air, for the time was late afternoon when the 
shadows lengthen, and men, beginning to lay down the im- 
plements of their toil, prepare for the evening that brings 
all home— 'the bird to its nest, the child to its mother’s bosom. 
And musing on the Three Jewels, the Lord, the Law, and 
the Communion of Saints, I thought thus, “Whence comes 
tliis serenity wherein my soul floats as a fish in clear water?” 
and these words occurred to me— When he who has attained 
knowledge, leaving ignorance behind him climbs the Mount 
of Vision, he looks down upon the care-worn tossing crowds, 
even as a man in the safe womb of a boat beholds the 
aimless breaking of the wwes about him, he passing in 
peace to the appointed shore. And even as I thought this, 
I beheld two Bhildchus approaching whom I knew not, 
men in middle life with grave eyes, calm of presence as 
becomes the Brethren of the Lord, and as they passed 
through shade and sunshine of the feathering bamboos, I 
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said in mj lieart ; 

. Full of hindrances is the household life, full of passion 
and desire. Free as air is the life of him who has re- 
nounced it. See how these men move like Kings in the 
bright perfection of peace ! *’ 

So, robed in the yellow^ robe of the Lord, begging bowl 
in hand, they drew near and made salutation, and this I 
returned and they spoke; 

‘‘Venerable Yasas, from the monastery of the Mango 
Grove are we come, bearing a message and a request from 
the Brethren. For you have seen the Lord and have dwelt 
in the light of his presence, and in seeing you surely we see 
the reflection of that Glory. And our names are Kassapa. 
and Vasettha.” 

So they seated themselves respectfully beside me, and 
the elder spoke this message which had been committed to 
liieinory. 

“To the Venerable Brother Yasas, the greeting of 
peace. Behold all things are transitory, and such is the 
teaching of the Tathagata, the Perfect One; nor can the day 
be far distant when following him you also shall pass into 
the Silence. And since it is now many years since he 
departed, it is our request, O Vener^ible Yasas, that you 
who with fleshly eyes have seen the Blessed One and in 
his journejings have gone beside him, do record these me- 
mories that are as grains of pure gold. For you, entering 
the Silence, shall return no more to birth and death, I^ut 
we, bound upon the Wheel of Change, do seek very pDitifully 
for deliverance. And these two Bhikkhus of virtuous life 
shall commit your w’ords to memory, and they shall be our 
heritage for ever.” 

So they waited in quiet and I considered the matter. 
And if because of my age this was not easy for me, yet I 
remembered the words of Bhagavat (the Blessed One) how he 
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said ; The men of resolve dig in the very sand till 

in its depths they find pure water,” and, knowing the request 
was Jnst, I agreed. And not only that day bnt many others 
did Kassapa and Vasettha, the two Bhikkhiis sit beside me 
in the shade and repeated my words, adding and subtract- 
ing nothing and comparing each with other that the Truth 
might be flawless. With these words I began; 

Hear, O Bhikklius, thus have I seen. I was yet but a 
very young man when I forsook all and followed the Lord, 
For I wvas a. young man having great possessions, an alms- 
giver according to due proportion, one who regarded virtue, 
but hearing that a great Teacher was come to Kajagaha I 
came from far to hear him, for though I did these things 
there was a voice in my heart that would not be silenced 
and I had not x^^^ace. So I came, and he looked upon me 
and I said this; 

‘* 0 Venerable Gotama, I am oa liberal giver ; justly I 
seek riches, bonnfcifully I bestow them. Is this well?” 

And the Master answered ‘‘Well. But there is yet a 
more excellent way.” And I said; 

“Instruct me.” So he o^Dened unto me the Law, and 
seated beside him I learned the Four Noble Truths, the 
Ti’uth of Suffering, the Truth of the Cause of Suffering, the 
Truth of the Cessation of Snffeiing, the Truth of the Way 
that leads to the Extinction of Suffering. And immediately 
there arose within me forgetfulness of my ricbes, and sight 
and wisdom came upon me, and I said; 

“ Lord, most excellent are the words of thy month. 
May the Venerable Gotama receive me as a disciple froin 
this day forth ! ” and forsaking all else I followed. But of 
this I say little, for at this gate have we alh entered, and 
ye know. 

Now of the bodily presence of Bhagavat will I say this. 
Age had come upon him with beauty so that my heart fell 
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at Ms feet and embraced Ms knees because lie was as one 
to wbom all evib tilings must flee for refuge tliat, being 
delivered from themselves, they might be made even as he; 
For none could see him without this desire. And in his 
presence virtue was not remembered, for he was virtue’s self, 
made manifest in love, and in the ocean of love were all 
submerged who saw him. 

His face was worn and calm, as in an image of mellowed 
ivory, his nose prominent and delicate, bespeaking his Aryan 
birth, his eyes of a blue darkness, and though a little bowed,: 
he carried himself as one of the princes. But, O BHkkhiis, 
these might be said of another, and there was none like 
him— none ! For Wisdom walked on his right hand and 
Power oil his left, and Love went before him for a messen- 
ger. 

liememlier, O Bhikkhus, what said the King Bimbisara, 
seeing the Lord in his golden youth, when he approached 
the King bearing his be. ging bowl; ^^Be serviceable, iiables, 
to this man, beautiful is he, great and pure. Guarding his 
senses he comes. Surely such a one is of no low caste! 
and the King said jagain to Mm; Young you are and 
delicate, a lad in his youth, fine and fair in colour as one of 
the Aryan people. Surely are you the Glory of the Vanguard 
of an army ! ” 

So said the King ; and remember also the noble virgin 
Kisa Gotami, when seeing him, a young lord, proceeding 
through the city, she cried aloud, nor could withhold; 

Blessed indeed that mother. 

Blessed indeed that father, 

Bltissed indeed that wife, — 

Who own this Xiord so glorious! ” 

So was it in his youth, but every year that passed laid 
beauty at his feet, and I beheld in him the perfection of 
grace and truth. 



AbcI again, O Bliikkliiis, jou would know the iiiannet 
of his daily life. Thus it was. For nine months of the year 
we wandered from place to place in the valley of holy 
Ganges, he teaching and all crowding to hear. Nor were 
any repelled. And at first, I, a Brahman, marveled at this 
thing, and it was a stumblfng block to many, for I saw the 
oiitoaste, the man whose touch, nay, whose sight was pollu- 
tion, come even with the noble to learn of the Way. And 
not only men, but women, the weak, the despised, they came 
also like homing doves, and he cast them not a\\my. For to 
that Reason which had we^lied power and pride and found 
them nothing, what were caste or sex that he should reg ird 
them ? So crowds followed and he had little rest. 

But when the great rains came, then he would stay 
from wandering and for those three months we rested at 
some spot where still he could teacli, and the people come 
in peace to hear. And the manner of his day was this. 
Early 'would the Blessed One rise, and he would wash and 
robe hiuiself and did not ask assistance though so aged. 
And then, O Bhikklius, retiring within his own heart, he 
would meditate on the Truth, until it was time to seek alms 
and many marveled that he the son of a great family should 
do this thing. And since I speak of alms, once in Magadha 
thus have I heard and seen. Mark it well ! 

For Blmgavat approached with Hs begging howl the 
ploughing fields of a rich Brahman and stood apart gravely, 
and the man said this ; 

Having ploughed and sown I eat. You also should 
plough and sow, for the idle shall not eat.” 

‘‘ I also, O Brahmaua, both plough and sow.” So said 
Bhagavat. “Yet we do not see the plough of the venerable 
Gotama ! ” so said he, mocking. And Bhagavat answered ; 

“Faith is the seed, understanding iny yoke and plough, 
tenderness my deliverance. So is this ploughed. It bears 
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tlie fruit of immortality, and haviug thus ploiiglied a man is 
freed from all ill,” 

And the Bralman poured rice milk into a bowl and 
offered it to Bhagavat, saying; 

‘‘Let the Blessed One eat of tlie rice milk, for he also 
is a ploughman, who makes to grow the fruit of immoiiiality.” 

And, O Bhikkhiis, this man who mocked entered the 
AVay and became a great Arhat, having heard the Noble 
Truths from the lips of the Lord. 

So -we would go forth for an alms, and sometimes alone, 
sometimes attended, he -would enter a village or a town, and 
where he w'ent the birds and beasts would give forth a 
sweet and gentle soxind in Welcome, and the sons of men 
could know— “Today it is the Blessed One who comes for 
alms.” Tlien, clad in their best and brightest they would 
come forth, offering flowers and sa^ung; “Today, Lord, take 
your meal with us. AVe will make provision.” 

And they would take liis bowl and spreading mats would 
await the moment when the meal was over. Then would 
the Blessed One discourse to them with due regard to their 
capacity, and some would take the householders’ vow, and 
some the vow of the Bhikkhii, and so they would enter the 
Way. And when he had thus had mercy on the multitude, 
he would arise and wait for those of us who had not yet 
finished our meal, departiDg later* 

And at evening when the sun was set, the people would 
gather at the place where he dwelt, bringing flowers, and to 
them would the Tathagata, calm and self-possessed, discourse 
of the Truth, and at the appointed time he would say, 
“Depart now, in peace, O Householders, each upon his own 
occasions,” and respectfully saluting the Lord this they would 
do. And a part of the night he spent in meditation, walking 
up and down outside his chamber, and a part he would rest 
within. And as the day began to dawn’. ‘he seated himself, 
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and calling up before Ms mind tlie, multitudes of people, lie 
considered tlieir case, and the means wlierebj lie could aid 
tbem.; Buell were tlie days of the Perfect One. 

And because, O Bliikklius, the Lord , talked with .men 
and;. W’omen. of all ranks and ..affairs,. 'therefore ,, the mind of 
iiQii'e 'Was, .hidden from him,- and..:as they.Lelt he knew, and 
.their hopes . and ■ fears , -were not far from .him. ' Fathomless 
were the . wisdom and compassion of Bhagavat. 

So also with women— they feared not to tell him their 
hearts, not to implore his mercy. Very patiently and according 
to the measure of tlieir weakness he instructed them, and 
they grew like bamboos in a night, shooting up to the sun 
with glorious leaf and stem. And surely in these feeble ones, 
the Lord beheld the likeness of his mother, that noble Lady 
Mayfi of ,w,hom it, is said:;' Joyously, .reverenced of ^ all' even 
as the young:Moon, strong and calm of purpose as the Earth, 
pure of heart as the Lotus was Maya the great Lady.” And 
of these women many became wise and Teachers, and not a 
few attained unto the Perfect Enlightenment and were great 
Arhats, passing into that Nirvana wTiere are no inore birth 
and death. 

But even the Tight WDinen isought him, and he drove 
them not away. Mark this well, O Bhikkliiis, for wdio is 
like unto the Lord? 

Thus have I seen. For when the light women Ambapali 
who dwelt in Vesali heard that the Blessed One was come 
and Imd halted in her mango giwe, she put off her robes of 
splendour and the jewels that many had bestowed upon her, 
and with circumspection she clothed herself, discarding all 
ornaments of perfumes and flowers. And she made ready her 
vehicle and x^roeeecled to the grove, and I, standing there, 
bade her return for there were many that would speak with 
the Lord, and wdio was she to desire it? So she alighted 
from her bullock cart and stood looking upon me with humility, 
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beautiful as a niglit of moon' and stars, and suddenly she 
passed me by, and I was silent nor could I restrain her. 
A.nd she went swiftly on foot to where the Blessed One sat 
wholly lost in thought, and I looked that he should bid her 
depart, for how could it be that such as she should disturb 
him ? Hear now, O Bhikkhus, the mercy of the Liord. For 
she bowed her head at his feet, and greeting her as Lady,^’ 
he commanded her to sit beside him, and her heart rejoiced 
and cast aside fear, and he instructed, incited and gladdened 
her ■with high discourse, while all marveled to see her that 
had been filled with world’s delight, filled now with the j*oy 
of wisdom. And when the Lord had spoken she bowed at 
his feet and said this ; 

“O may the Lord, in deep compassion, do me the honour 
of eating at my house tomorrow?” 

And surely I thought this thing could not be, and so 
thought all. But the Holy One gave by silence his consent, 
and again she bowed down, rejoicing, and keeping him 
respectfully on her right hand she departed, glad of heart, 
and the people made way for one so honoured. 

Now the nobles of Vesali had come forth to greet the 
Tathagata, O Bhikkhus, and they were on their way to the 
grove (Heed well what follows:), and Ambapali the Mango 
Grower, for so she was called from her grove, -in the exulta- 
tion of her heart, drove up against the nobles, axle to axle, 
and they said with anger ; 

How is it, Ambapali, that you being such a one, drive 
up against us ? ” 

And she cried aloud ; 

Noble Persons, I have bidden the Blessed One for 
tomonw’s meal. And he comes, he comes ! ” 

And they halted and said ; 

^'Ambapali, give up this meal to us for a hundred 
thousand. For 3’ou it is not fitting.” 
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But she, sliiDing with joj; 

/VNoble Persons, were you to offer all Vesali with its 
subject tenitories, yet would I not give up this honorable 
meal!”' , 

And the nobles cast up their hands, crjing aloud ; We 
are outdone by this mango girl! We are outreached bj^ this 
mango girl!” And in anger and talking among themselves 
they proceeded to the grove, and went in before the majesty 
of the Lord, and they saluted him and said ; “ May Bhagavat 

do us the honour of taking his meal with us tomorrow,” 
But he replied ; 

Noble Persons, I have promised to eat tomorrow 
with Ambapali.” 

And again they threw up their hands exclaiming; 

We are outdone by this mango girl ! ” But expressing 
their thanks and approval of the words of Bhagavat they rose 
from their seats and bowed down before him. 

So the Holy One robed himself early in the morning 
and took his bowl and we followed, and he went to the place 
where she dwelt,— even there, O Bhikkhus ! And Ambapali 
set sweet rice and cakes before the Master, following that 
Law which forbids the slaying for food, and she herself 
attended upon us in great humility until we desired no more. 
And so we ate what we had not thought to eat. And when 
the Lord had eaten, she sat lowly by his side and addressed 
him and said ; 

'‘Lord, I present this house to the Order. Accept it if 
it be your will” And the Perfect One, seeing the heart 
that made the gift, refused it not, and after instructing and 
gladdening the woman with high discourse, he rose and went 
his way and we followed. 

Yet, think not, O Bhikkhus, because of this compassion 
that at any moment the Lord relaxed Hs watchfulness, 
knowing well that women may be of all snares tlie very 
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woi*st. Stem wera tlie rules he made for those men who live 
on the difficult heights of contemplation— strait and high the 
fences about the way. For the householders, pinityj kind- 
ness, reverence to mother, sister, wife, daughter in their daily 
duties. For all, watchfulness lest the foot slip in the mire. 
And one day when we sat in the shade on a journeying the 
Venerable Ananda, the Friend of the Lord, the beloved 
disciple, asked an instruction concerning this thing. 

‘‘Lord, how should we who are BMkkhus conduct our- 
selves with regard to woman-kind, for this is a hard matter.” 

And the Excellent One said ; 

“ See them not, Ananda.” 

“Even so, Lord. But if we should see them what are 
we then to do ? ” 

“Abstain froxn speech, Ananda.” 

“ Even so, Lord. But if they should speak to us what 
are we to do ? ” 

“ Keep wide awake, Ananda.” 

And we looked upon one another. And, O Kassapa and 
Vasettha, would that I could tell you the langliter of the 
Lord and the sweet converse when he related to us the Birth 
Stories, the Jatakas, of his former lives, and whether parable 
or truth how should I, the bondman of the Excellent One, 
say ? But wise they were and sweet and full of teaching for 
the little ones, and the very babes might run to hear and 
laugh, and yet again the wisest pause and ponder the noble 
truths that were hidden in these. 

Hear now, O Bhikkhus, a Jataka of the Lord : For 
this is called The Holy Quail, and the Blessed One told it 
as we went through a jungle of Magadha. And there a great 
Jungle fire arose, and roared towards us very terribly and 
some of us would have made a counter fire and burnt the 
ground before it that it should cease, but yet others cried 
aloud; 
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^‘'Bliikldins, what is this ye do? Surely it is like failing 
to see the siin when he shines in strength, for we journey 
with the Master who can do all. And yet, making a counter 
fire yon forget the power of the Buddhas. Come, let ns go 
to the Master.” ’ , , ' ' ,, ...■ : 

So -we -went, and the fire came roaring on to the place 
where w’e stood, and when it came mthin fifteen rods it went 
out like a torch plnnged into water, and \ve magnified the 
Perfect One, but he said ; 

‘‘This, O Bhikkhns, >was not through my power, but it is 
due to the faith of a Quail.’ Hear now a Jataka! ” 

And the beloved Ananda folded a robe in four, and spread 
it as a seat for Bhagavat, and he seated- himself and w^e about 
liim and he told this tale. “In this very spot long, long ago, 
was a young Quail, and he lay in the nest and his parents 
fed him, and he was too young to fly or w^alk. And with a 
mighty roar there came a fire and all the flocks of birds fled 
shrieking away, and his parents, being tenified, fled also. 

So the young Quail lay there deserted, and he thought 
this; „ 

“ Could I fly, could I walk, I might be saved, but this 
I cannot. No help have I from others and in myself is 
none. What then shall T do?” 

A.nd ho reflected thus ; 

“ In this wvoiid there is Truth. There are also the 
Buddhas who have gained salvation by the power of the Truth 
and have sliowm it to others, and in these is love for all that 
lives. In me also is the Truth (though I am but a Quail) 
and the Faith that is true and eternal. Therefore it behoves 
me, relying on the faith that is in me to make an Act of Faith 
and thus to drive back the fire and find safety for myself and 
the other young birds.” So the Quail called to mind the 
pjwer of all the Buddhas, and making a solemn? asseveration 
of fiiith existing in himself, he uttered this ; 
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“ Wings I Lave tLat cannot fly. 

Feet r Lave that cannot walk. 

My parents Lave forsaken me. 

0 all-embracing fire, go back ! ” 

And before tins Act of ]7aitli tlie fire went back and died 
like a torch plunged into water. And the Quail liTod his life 
and passed away according to his deeds. And because of this 
strength the jSre dies when it touches this spot. 

So said the Master, and when he had finished this 
discourse, he made the connection and summed up the hltaka, 
saying'; ^ 

‘‘ My parents at that time were my present parents, but 
the Quail was I inyself.” 

And we marveled and were instructed. And yet again 
when two of the Brethren were angered with one another 
and ate their hearts with bitterness, they laid it before the 
Master, and he said this ; 

He abused me, he beat me ! In those wdio harbour such 
thoughts how should hatred die ? For hatred ceases not at any 
time by hatred, but only by love. This is an old rule.’’ 

An old rule, O Bhikkhus, yet when the Lord spoke it 
from the heart of his peace it became a new commandment 
and his own. So those two saluted one another in love before 
the face of the Perfect One. 

And again when a very young Bhikkhu was led away by 
the transient smile of a wmman to his undoing, Bhagavat 
said this; 

‘^ Even the Divine Beings may envy him whose senses 
like horses well tamed are utterly subdued. Him \Yhoin no 
desires can lead captive any naore by wliat temptation shall 
ye draw- him— the Awakened, the Omniscient, the Desireless? ” 
O Bhikkhus, I speak and ye hear, but who can declare his 
wisdom ? For as the mists ascend at dawn so illusion dispersed 
before biin and the Sun shone upon us and in the fulness of 
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Ills day we belield tlie Glory of tlie Buddha. Yet another 
thing, and heed it well for it w^as a day precious as clean 
gold. Lo, as we ivent we came to the fields by the river of 
Dlianwa the herdsman, a rich man who trusted in his goods, 
but a kindly soul and simple such as the Blessed One loved. 
And he stayei his feet, smiling a little, and we stood about 
him and he said this ; 

Here be great riches of beasts and pasture. Surely 
the man owning these is well content.” 

And Ehaniya, seeing the Holy One, drew near in his 
pride and addressed him. ‘‘I have boiled my rice, I have 
milked my cows,” so said the herdsman Dhaniya. ‘"‘1 arn 
dwelling near the banks of the Mahi ; my house is covered, 
my fire kindled. Therefore, if thon wilt, rain, O, sky!” 

(For in his riches he feared nothing believing them a 
strong shield.) 

am free from anger, free from stubbornness.” so said 
Bhagavat. For one night I abide by the Mahi. My honse 
is uncovered, the fire of passion is extinguished. Therefore, 
if thou wilt, rain, O sky!” 

Giidflies are not found with me”, so said the herdsman 
Dhaniya, ^^In meadows abounding with grass my cows are 
roaming, and they can endure rain when it comes. There- 
fore, if thou wilt, rain, O sky?” 

I have made a raft, I have passed over to Nirvana, 
having overcome the torrent of passion,” so said Bhagavat. 
''Therefore, if thou wilt, rain, O sky!” "My wife is obedient”, 
so said the herdsman Dlianiya. " Winning she is and I hear 
nothing ill of her. There, if thou wilt, rain, O sky.” 

" My mind is obedient, delivered from all worldly things,” 
so said Bhagavat, " There is no longer wickedness in me. 
Therefore if thou svilt, rain, O sky ! ” "I support myself by 
my own riches ” so said the herdman Dhaniya, " And my 
children are healthy about me. I hear nothing wicked of 
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them. Therefore if thou wilt, rain, O sky!’’ 

I am^ no one’s servant ” so said Bhagavat, With what. 
I have gained I wander through the world. There is no 
need for me to serve. Therefore, if thou wilt, rain, O sky ! ” 

“I have cows, I have calves,” so said the herdsman 
Bhaniya. I have also a bull as lord over the herd. There- 
fore if thou wilt, rain, O sky!” 

‘‘1 have no cows, I have no calves,” so said Bhagavat 
‘‘And I have no bull as lord over the herds. Therefore if 
thou wilt, rain, O sky ! ” 

“The stakes are driven in and cannot be shaken,” so 
said the herdsman Dhaniya. “The ropes are new and well 
made; the cows will not be able to break them. Therefore, 
if thou W'ilt, rain, O sky!” 

“Having like a bull rent the bonds, having like an 
elephant, broken through the creeper,” so said Bhagavat. 
“ I shall be born no more. Therefore if thou wilt, rain, G 
sky!” And he smiled, enthroned above pain or change. 

Then all at once a shower poured down, filling both sea 
and land. And the eyes of Dhaniya ■were enlightened, and, 
seeing the true riches of the empty hand, the herdsman spoke 
thus, bowing to the feet of the Perfect One; 

“ No small gain indeed has accrued to us since we have 
seen Bhagavat. We take refuge in thee, O Wisest. Be thou 
our Master.” 

“ He who has cows care with his cows,” so said Bhagavat. 
“ But he who has not these things has not care,” So Dlia- 
niya entered the Way of Peace, 

And now, O Bhikkhus, there is a thing in this to be 
much pondered. Ibr it is observable that the Holy One 
said unto Dhaniya these words. “ I have ];)assed over to 
Nirvana.” How could this be and he yet living in this 
world? What then is the Nirvana? For, since the departing 
of the Perfect One, the ignorant have taught that it is an 
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extinction of all that was man. Not so, O Bhikkhiis. , And 
jet again not so. .Jt is an extinction ■ — most true, but this 
onlj—an extinction of the threefold lust and craving— -the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of life, and the pride of life. And when 
the inward fires of lust, hatred, and illusion are extinguished 
once and for ever, then into has entered the Nirvana whether 
here or there. And surely, O Bhikkhus, this was the Lesson 
of Lessons, and many a parable, many a teaching had we of 
the Blessed One, that we might know it is the Self, the in- 
dividual Self that lurks in a man that is the cause of all 
evil, and sorrow, and that this Self is no real thing, but an 
illusion and Nothing. And when this teaching is mastered, 
behold, we lift unblinded eyes, and about us the world is 
wholly fair. Cling fa^t to this Truth, O Bhikkhus, for it is 
the very kernel of the nut. This is the Way of Peace, this 
is the gate of the Ten Perfections, this is the Nirvana, and 
it is absolute in joy and rest Immortal. 

And now, O Bhikkhus, will I tell of what my heart can 
m yet scarce bear nor my tongue utter — the Departing of 
the Lord. 

Por on a certain day he spoke to Pisuna, saying ; 

The time of my deliverance is at hand. Let but three 
months |;)ass by and I depart.” And hearing this all wept, 
but most of all Ananda. For he loved the Lord with a per- 
fect love and service. It may be that Sariputta the elder wtis 
wiser, that Mogallanna had a more burning zeal, but none 
loved like the Venerable Ananda, and on his love the Lord 
leaned as on no other. Be this remembered and set down, 
for this man was the friend of the Lord. 

And Ananda went but alone and he wept. 

Now when the Blessed One had entered upon the rainy 
season, there fell upon him a dire sickness and sharp |)ains, 
even unto death. But Bhagavat, mindful and self-possessed, 
bore them without complaint. Then this thought occurred 
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to Hni. “ It would not be right that I should pass ^away 
without addressing the disciples and taking leave of the Order, 
Let me now keep my hold on life till this he done.” 

So he went out from the Wihaia, and sat down behind 
the Wihara on a seat and the Yenerablc Ananda went and 
saluted the Blessed One and t^ok a seat reverently on one 
side and said ; 

‘‘ I have beheld. Lord, how the Blessed One had to 
suffer, and though at the sight of the sufferings of the Blessed 
One my body became as weak as a creeper, yet I took some 
little comfort in thinking that the Lord would not pass away 
until at least he had left some inst ructions as touching the 
Order.” 

And the Lord replied thus ; 

“I now, Ananda, am grown old and full of years; my 
purney is drawing to its close ;. I have reached my sum of 
days, I am turning eighty years of age. And just as a worn- 
out cart, Ananda, can only be made to move with much addi- 
tional care, so I think the body of the Tath?igata can only 
be kept going. Only when lost in meditation can the body 
*of the Tathagata be now at peace. Therefore be strong — be 
lamps to yourselves. Hold fast to the Truth. Look not to 
any for refuge besides yourselves.” 

And again he said ; 

‘‘ How pleasant is the Vulture’s Peak, Ananda; how 
pleasant the Banyan Tree of Gptama ; how pleasant the 
Squirrels’ Feeding Ground; how pleasant the Deer Forest!” 

And the Blessed One exhorted the Brethren, saying; 
^‘ Behold, O Brethren, all component things grow old. Work 
out your own salvation with diligence. My age is now full 
ripe, my life draws to its close. Be earnest ; be steadfast in 
resolve. Keep watch over your own heart. Who wearies not, 
but holds fast to this Truth and the Law, shall cross the Sea 
of Life, shall make an end of grief.” 


And lie said ; 

Come, Ananda, let us go to Pava.’’ 

‘‘ Even so, Lord/’ said the Yenerable Ananda, and the 
Blessed One proceeded with us to Pava, to the mango grove 
of Chuiida who was by family a smith. Now Chtinda, in the 
reverence and love of his heart, for all loved the Lord, pre- 
pared a meal for the Lord and his Brethren, and after the 
Blessed One had eaten, dire sickness fell upon him, and 
mindful and self-possessed he bore it without complaint, and 
he said; 

“Come, Ananda, let us go to Kusiuara” 

And he addressed the Venerable Ananda and said; 

“Fold, I pray you, the robe, and spread it out for me, 
for I am very weary and would rest.” 

“Even so, Lord.” And the Venerable Ananda folded 
the robe in four, kneeling. And the Blessed One seated 
himself, but the Venerable Ananda w^ent into the Wihara 
and stood leaning against the lintel of the door, weeping 
sorely, for he thought this; 

“ Alas, I still remain but a learner, and the Master is 
about to pass away from me — -he who is so kind.” 

And the Blessed One said unto us ; 

“Where, Brethren, is Ananda? Go and say to him— 
Brother Ananda, the Master calls for you.” 

So he came, weeping, and the Holy One said; 

“Enough, Ananda, do not be troubled. Do not weep. 
Have I not told you it is in the very nature of things dear 
to us that we must depart from them? For a long time, 
Ananda, yon have been very neat to me by acts of love, 
kind and good tliat did not vary and were beyond all measure. 
Ton have done well. Be steadfast, and you too soon shall 
lie free of the great Evils/’ And to us he said, looking 
upon Ananda, 

“He is a wise man, is Ananda. In him are four 
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wonderful qualities. ' Tlie company of Bretlireii is ill at ease 
wlien Aiiaiicla is silent.” 

And, O BHkkhus, when the Lord said this, *\vas not my 
heart sore within me that I had not loved him even as 
Ananda, and yet I loved him — I loved him. Surely he who 
knew all was not ignorant of the heaiij of the least of all the 
Brethren. And I wept, hiding my face in my robe. 

And Ananda said to the Blessed one; 

"" How wonderful a thing it is. Lord, that the face and 
body of the Blessed One should now he so exceeding 
bright!” 

For indeed, O Bhikkhus, in the sight of us all a great 
light shined from the body of the Lord, and Ms face so 
shone that it was hard to look upon it. This is truth. I say 
who have seen. And the Lord said ; 

It is even so, Ananda. There are two occasions on 
which the body of a Buddha becomes exceeding bright. On 
the night when he attains to the supreme and perfect insight, 
and on the night when he passes finally away. These are 
the two occasions.” 

And we marveled. So we passed on to the Sala Grove 
that is a holy place for ever, and Ananda spread a couch 
between the twin Sala trees, and the Blessed one laid 
himself down. And he was very weary, so that we looked 
not for further speech from him, or it might be a w^ord or' 
two of the Law, holy and never to be forgot. But, O 
Bbikkhus, mark well what follows and the mercy and loving- 
kindness of the Lord. Mark it well. For the Blessed One, 
now clean forspent, said this, and scarce could speak. 

“ It may happen, Ananda, that some may stir up remorse 
ill Chiinda the smith, Saying; ‘Tliis is evil to thee, Chunda, 
and loss to thee, in that when Bhagavat had eaten his last 
meal from thy provision then he died/ Any such remorse 
in Chunda should be cheeked by sa3ung. 'This is good to 
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tliee; Olitinda; a^^ to tbee. For tlie very mouth of the 
Blessed One ha3 said. There is laid up by Chunda the 
smith a karma redounding t> length of life, to good fame, to 
the inheritance of heaven and t j sovereign power.’ In this 
“way, Ananda, should he cheeked any remorse in Oliunda the 
smith.” ■ _ ■ ■ ; 

So in dying the Lord remembered the sorrow of the 
humble and left peace as his gift. And he said again ; 

‘'It may be that there i; doubt and misgiving in some 
of the Brothers Enquire freely. Bo not after reproach 
yourselves with the thought— Oar Lord w^as yet with us and wm 
did not ask.” 

And three times he said this, and even the third time the 
Brethren were silent. And the Venerable Ananda said to the 
Blessed One; 

“ How wonderful a thing, Lord, and how marvelous ! 
Verily I believe that in this whole Assembly there is not one 
who has any doubt or misgiving as to the Buddha or the 
Truth.” 

And the Lord ; 

“ You have spoken from the fulness of faith, Ananda, and 
true it is, and the Tathagata knows there is not here one 
Brother who doubts or fears, for all have entered into the 
Truth.” 

Then the Blessed One addressed us, saying ; 

“Behold now, Brethren, I exhort you; Transient are all 
component things. Work out your salvation with diligence.” 

Tliis was the last word of the Perfect One. So while wm 
stood round him in awe that cannot be told, the Lord passed 
into deep meditation like unto death, and Ananda cried unto 
Anuriiddha,— “ O my Lord— O Anuruddha, the Blessed One 
is dead ! ” 

And he, leaning above That Peace, said with calm ; 

“ ISTay, Brother. He has entered that state in which 
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sensation and ideas Iiave ceased to be.” And, we veiled oiir 
faces. 

And passing out of the last stage of meditatioiij tlie Blessed 
One immediately expired. 

And there arose at that moment an eaxdhqiiate terrible 
and great, and the hair rose on the heads of ixs all and the 
Tenerable Ananda said this; ‘‘ Then there was terror and the 
hair rose on the head, when he who possessed all grace— the 
Supreme Buddha died.” 

And those of us not wholly yet freed from the passions 
wept and spoid; /‘Too soon lias the Happy One died. Too 
soon is the Light of the World darkened.” But the great 
Arhats bore their sorrow calm and self-possessed, saying; 
“ Impermanent are all earthly things. How is it possible they 
should not be dissolved ? ” And all that night did the Yenera- 
ble Ananda and Anuruddha spend in high discourse, but we 
wept nor could be comfoited. 

And now, O Bliikkhiis, wherefore should I tell of that 
fire where the B.Kly of the Lord passed from us into gray ash, 
fulfilling all even unto the uttermost. 

‘‘ Eow down witli clasped hands ! 

Hard, hard is it to meet with a Buddha through hundreds of ages ” 
We knew in whose Presence tve had stood. 

And with one thing more I end as at this time, O 
Bhikkhus, though my heart that then was all ear and e3’e 
is now all memory. Hear what befell! 

For I sat with Pingiya the aged Brahmin, and he spoke 
of the Lord ; he saying ; “ As he saw the Way so he taught 

it, he, the very wise, the passionless, the desireless Lord. I 
will praise the voice of him that was without folh^, who had 
left arrogance far behind. For he has come nigh to me—to 
me! It is he only, the Dispeller of Darkness, the High 
Deliverer, who giveth light ! ” 

And seeing his love, I said ; 
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How tlien can you stay away from liim even one instant, 

0 ..Pingiya ? ” ' . 

And the old man replied; 

Not even for one instant do I siay away from Mm, O 
Brother. Vigilant day and night I see him in my mind. In 
reverencing him do I spend the night and surely I think I 
am not far from him.” 

And he mused awhile and added this; 

I am Avorn out and feeble, but my heart, O Venerable 
Brother, is pined to him for ever.” 

And lo, as Pingiya sat and said this word, there shone 
about ns a great light and a vision appeared before ns, and 
Pingiya with his fleshly eyes beheld the Blessed One stand 
there in majesty. And he said these words ; 

Strong is thy faith, O Pingiya, and thou shalt make it 
bright. Pear not. Thou shalt reach that farther shore, the 
haven of the realm of death.” 

And w^hen I had said these things and made an end, 
Kassapa and Vasettha sat in silence and I also. 

So with lips of clay I told that which cannot be told/and 
with mortal thought I set forth the Highest. And well I knew 
this thing could not be, for it is above the flesh and the heart 
cannot utter it. 

So those two Bhikklms made reverence and departed and 

1 saw them no more. 

Glory to the Blessed One, the Holy, the Perfect in En-* 
lightenment ! 


L. Adams Beck 


EDITORIAL 


It is to our great i^egret tliat circumstances liave prevented 
ns from issuing the present number of Tlie Eastefii BuddM^^ 
in timeO As things get better organiso:3, we shall be able to 
regulate the publication of each number as has been planned 
in the beginning. We;-' have' as yet many difficulties to 
overcome^ but so far we have had notlhng but encouragement 
and sympathy from our readers, and we are firmly convinced 
that our humble attempt is going to contribute something to 
the world’s knowledge and understanding of Buddhism in its 
various phases of development as well as in its many-sided 
significance. 

Our ideal is ts have two forms of magazine: The one, 
a monthly, to be devoted to a popular exposition of Buddhism, 
and the other, a quarterly, in which more scliolaiij articles 
will be published. But we are not yet ready to do this, and 
itis inevitable that the present magazine is a kind of hybrid, 
not scholarly enough on the one hand and not quite suited 
to popular taste on^the other. Some of our foreign friends 
write that some of the articles in The Eastern Buddhist 
too technical and calculate too much knowledge of Buddhism 
on the part of the reader. This is true to a great extent. 
There are not very many Japanese Buddhist writers who 
know just how far they can go in their assumption of the 
reader’s acquaintance with the subjects they treat of. The 
editors try to make the articles as readable as they are justified 
to make, bat still there is, we admit, much room fox- 
improvement. As we grow more experienced in this kind of 
work, w-^e may know what is best to do and to give satisfaction 
to our readers. 

One tlxiaig we wish to emphasise in this counection is 
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that tlie present iBagazine stands for absolute iinsectarianism. 
Tbere are many sects of Buddhism in Japan and in the other 
paits of the East, but our position is to be quite impartial 
to all these. And then as Buddhists- we are not opposed to 
any other religious systems of the world. We have no 
intention to propagate Buddhism by malcing -derogatory re- 
marks on Christianity or Mahommedanism. The Mahayanists 
are too broad-minded t > have any antagonistic spirit tow’-ards 
other workers in religious fields. When they go out and 
preach their doctrines, they Just wish to be understood, and 
they know that the Mahay ana doctrine appeals to some minds 
more strongly than to others. It is always best to have various 
views of life fairly and Judiciously presented to the public, 
for the ultimate truth will shine out of the mutual rubbing 
and striving of all tlie claimants of truth. This does not 
mean that the Mahayanists are indiiferent to the truth of 
their own teaching, tliey know better, they know that the 
truth is more glorious when it is n anifested in its own light 
and not in the heat of antagonism. 

The Eastern Buddhist has had a number of kind review’s 
in various periodicals in England, France, ^ America, and India. 
It appreciates these very much and would be very glad to 
have further review^s from the same and other periodicals, for 
in this w’ay knowledge of the magazine and its purpose will 
be given to those who may be interested in it. The editors 
w’ould be pleased also to have a list of names of individuals, 
libraries, societies, or magazines likely t:> be interested in our 
magazine. Owung to certain difilcult circumstances, the ma- 
gazine has not yet been circulated as widely as it ought to 
be, noiv has it been advartised at all; therefore, the editors 
and the Society have been gratified that the magazine has 
received the support and encouragement that it has. We 
have now subscribers in America, England^ France, Norway, 
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Holland, Germany, Italy, Brazil, Argentine, Burma, India. 
Strait Settlements, China, and Japan. TMs shows us that 
there is an interest in Buddhism and a demand for its 
teachings. We hope that every person to -whom it has been 
of interest will endeavour to secure some subscribers or at 
least to send in a list of possible subscribers to whom sample 
copies will be sent. The editors would also like to arrange 
for exchange advertisements with other magazines. It wdll 
print an advertisement of any periodical likely to be of interest 
to readers of The Ectstem Buddhist and in return wmuld wish 
to have the advertisement of The Eastern Buddhist inserted in 
that periodical It would also like to receive the advertisements 
of publishing houses and others, and is always pleased to 
review books and pamphlets. Hereafter, all books and mag- 
azines received will be reviewed in each number. 

The Society wishes to issue some small pamphlets and 
leaflets for general circulation and therefore wmuld greatly 
appreciate donations for the purpose from persons interested 
in spreading a knowledge of Buddhism. 

Foreign postage in Japan has increased since January 
and is now double. We would like not to increase the price 
of the magazine which is very low for a magazine of its 
kind, and if we wish to circulate Buddhist literature we must 
have some financial encouragement. The editors of this ma- 
gazine and the other members of the Sixjiety are working for 
it as a labour of love to spread the Maliayana teachings of 
Buddhism, and they ask all who reverence the message of the 
Buddha to help them in their work. 

In this number a subscription leaflet is enclosed. We 
urge all our present subscribers to renew their subscriptions 
as soon as possible, we sincerely hope that eveiy one w^ho 
has subscribed to the first volume will continue with the 
second. In regard to old numbers a limited number is still 
available, but they will soon be out of print and then un- 
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piBcurable.^ specially requested, we will begin all new 

subscriptions with the current number. 

The editors have received some letters and communications, 
which owing to illness and other duties it has as yet been 
impossible to answer. Everything %vill be attended to in time, 
and we ask our friends to be patient with us. We thank all 
who have written to us and all the magazines which have 
reviewed us for their w’ords of appreciation. 

According to our first plans as announced in the first 
number last year, each volume of The Eastern Btiddliist was 
to contain 384 pages, wiiich assigns 64 pages to each number. 
But owing to congestion of material each issue exceeded its 
limits, and naturally the present number which is the conclud- 
ing one to Volume I, has had to grow also beyond its original 
bounds. The Avatamsaka translation has been omitted here. 



NOTES 


T he following extract from The Bnddidd Bevieto (Jannarj- 
Eebriiary, 1922) is partly reprinted here, for we are in 
full sympathy with its editors in their idea of forming the 
International Buddhist Union : 

On the afternoon of January 4th a meeting of the Bud- 
dhist Community in London w^as convened: at 3, Upper 
Woburn Place, W. C. t3 consider the taking of immediate 
steps for the establishment of Headquarters for the Interna- 
tional Buddliist Union, and for the Buddbist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Hon. E.C.P. Collier (Chairman of 
the Buddhist Society of G. B. and I.) presided. 

Captain J. E. Ellam said that since the International 
Buddhist Union was inaugurated as the result of a suggestion 
made at the consecration of the Sri Bharma Rajika Chaitya 
Yihara in Calcutta, in Novemher, 1920, it had made great 
strides in the direction of becoming a most powerful organisa- 
tion of the Buddhist renaissance and of the world-wide Bud- 
dhist movement- Follo'wing upon correspondence with the 
Ven. the Anagarika Dharmapala, General Secretary of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society in Calcutta, he had, during the ]yBsi year, 
been in communication with the Buddliist Societies -which are 
most active in various parts of the world in the work of 
Buddhist propaganda. The following is the list of Societies 
which have agreed to support the International Buddhist 
Union, and are now affiliated with it, and the names of those 
who have undertaken to act as Honorary Correspondents of 
the I.B.U. brought up to date : — 

America Fbanoisco — Eev. E. Ciarke (Buddhist 

Church of San Francisco), Dr. G. Fris Holm ; New Yoke — 
Oreston Goigne ; Obegon— E. E. and E. L. Grieve ; Phila- 
BELEHIA— Mrs. Irene Taylor; Conheoticut. — H, E Adams. 
Australasia G. M. Cutten. 

Austria r— Vienna— Dr. E, Lenard. 

British West ; Miss Clarimond. 

Bulgaria : — S 0 EIA---B. Davies. 

Burma : — ^U KyaW Yan (Society for Promoting Buddhism 
in Foreign Countrim) ; Mating Thawin (Buddhist Research 
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Society); U Kyaw Hla (Buddhist Tract Soc'ety) ; Sliewbo 
Buddhist Association; Maha-Boclhi Society; TGung Men’s 
Buddhist Association. 

Ghina Peking —Mme, Alessandra David-Neel ; Shang- 
HAi—Wang Yii43ili ; Wex-hai-wei— K P. Johnson. 

Geijlon : — J. B. Jayatilaka (Young Men’s Buddhist As- 
sociation) ; S. W. Wi jayatilaka (Editor of the “ Buddhist An- 
nual ” of Ceylon) ; Kev. K. S. Sumedha Thero ; Maha-Bodhi 
Society. 

I)enmm^:—Dx. C. Ik Melbye (Buddhistisk Samfund i 
Danmark). 

Federated Malay State : — Selangor — Klang Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association ; Port Swettenham — A. de S. Katnaike; 
Perak— A. T. Coupe; Kuala Lumpur— H. J. de Silva. 
Finland :' — H. A^alvanne. 

.‘—Captain H. S; Meysey-Thompson; M. Morin. 
Germany Munich— Oscar Schloss (Bund fiii* buddhist- 
isches Leberi) ; Leipzig— Dr. Karl Seidenstucker ; Dr. Georg 
Grimm ; Dr. P. Hornung. 

Great Briiam : — England— Captain J. E. Ellam (The 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland) ; Ireland — W. 
Powkes ; Scotland — H. M. Murray ; Wales — A. L. Cobourn. 
.‘—Eev. M. T. Kirby. 

J^zcZia .*— Calcutta— The Yen. the Anagarika Dharmapala 
(Tlie Maha-Bodhi Society); Lucknow — E. H. Nixon; Nepal 
— S. M. Baidya ; Poona— Maung Kyaw Zan ; Travancore — 
T. Padmanatha jPillay. 

/ZttZy ;— Eome — Professor C. Pormichi; Naples — E. 
Hoffmann. 

Japan Pirofessor D.T. Suzuki (Eastern Buddhist Society, 
Otani Buddhist University). 

Mesopotaraia, : — C. E. P. Perera. 

Siam : — Dr. J. A. Martinie. 

South Africa: — Bulawayo — J. Clack; Johannesburg — - 
E. A. McDonald. 

Straits Settlements : — Singapore ; — W. M. de Alwis ; 
Penang— P. J. L. de Silva. 

Sivitzerland : — C. T. Strauss. 
libet : — Eev. Sunyananda Thero. 

Captain Ellam referred to the formation of the Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1907, of which he 
was the first General Secretary, and of the Buddhist Review 
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ill ;1909, of wliicli lie was the first Editor. He gave a brief 
outline of the history of the Buddhist Society in this coimtejs 
and of its activities up to the present time, referring to the 
set-bach of its woi’k caused b}’’ the recent war, and its recent 
very active revival in 1921. He also explained how the old 
Headquarters of the Society came to be given up owing to 
the expiry of the lease in 1916, 

The purpose of the International Buddhist Union, he said, 
is not to form a new society but to establish a bond of union, 
as its name denotes, between all existing societies and individ- 
ual Buddhists throughout the world. Among it? activities is 
the exchange of news, views and literature, and the furdierance 
of all progressive Buddhist movements. The Honorary Corre- 
spondents have kindly consented to keep the Secretary of the 
I.B.U. informed of all work which is being undertaken in the 
advancement of Buddhist scholarship and studies, of the publi- 
cation of new books and other literature, translations, and 
discoveries of MSS., and the like, which may throw new light 
on Buddhist doctrines, history, art, antiquities and literature. 

The work of perfecting such an organisation necessarily 
proceeds slowly if only on account of the great distances which 
divide many of the Buddhist Societies. But, as time goes on, 
it is hoped to make of the I.B.U. an effective means of co- 
ordinating Buddhist w’ork and of directing it to the end of 
establishing the Buddhist Keligion as a world-wide infl^uence 
for good. The convocation of an International Buddhist Con- 
gress is already being discussed. 

Dr. D. T. Suzuki writes from the Otani Buddhist Uni- 
versity, Kyoto : The idea of the International Buddhist Union 
is a fine one, and we heartily subscribe to ifc. The Avorld 
knows what Christianity teaches, and it is the time now for 
Buddhists to proclaim what they think about life and human- 
ity and the future of the world. I do not deny that there 
are distinctions between the so-called Hinayana and the Ma- 
hayana, but what we have now to emphasise is not the dis- 
tinctions but the agreements. Buddhism must be presented 
as one. I am gM to know that good work is being done 
in England. Owing to the difficulties of language, the Ja- 
panese Buddhists have not been active internationally, but 
there is every sign pointing to the revival of Buddhism in 
Japan and, in fact, throughput the East. I wish every success 
to your splendid undertaking.” 
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The EeY. K. S. Sumedlm There, Principal of the Sri 
Wijaya Rahiila College, says : ‘‘I am at one with you in the 
work of the Inteimational Buddhist Union. It will help to 
orgaiaise and to briog together in unison the differenf] phases 
of the Buddhist teachiog. Buddhism during the long period 
of some 2,500 years has not been without change. But such 
changes as are without Talue will disappear. The original 
purity of the Dhamma will reappear as the result of such a 
convocation/'— as the suggested International Congress. 

In these expressions of opinion on the part of leading 
lepresentatives of the two great Schools of Buddhism we find 
the true spirit of Buddhism, —that, wliatever divergence of 
view-points there may be, whatever differences in the out- 
ward presentation of the same thing, nevertheless there is an 
underlying unity of thought. Buddhism, as presented to the 
more matter-of-fact, or, if we may say so, more materialistic 
Western mind, will present yet another aspect. But all these 
are but facts of the same Jewel of Truth. Our work is so 
t") present it that it shall shine before the world, not as many 
but as one. 

As the result of fifteen years experience, there is no 
doubt that there is a great interest in Great Britain, as else- 
where throughout the Western World, in the teachings of 
Buddhism, and many English people have already formally 
declared themselves Buddhists in religion. What is needed 
to increase the number of professed Buddhists in this country 
is an active propaganda in the way of lectures and literature. 
In order to carry on this work effectively, the Headquarters 
should be in some convenient and central position in London. 
There should be a lecture hall, shrine room, library, reading 
room, class rooms, offices, and an information bureau for the 
benefit of Buddhists visiting London, It would be of great 
advantage for young students coming to England for the first 
time to find such a centre, definitely and exclusively Buddhist. 
The function of the information bureau would be, among other 
things, to have a register of suitable boarding houses and 
apartments, the comfort and respectability of which could be 
guaranteed, and to look after and safeguard the interests of 
these students and others in every possible way. It has been 
suggested that a residential hostel should be established in 
connection with the LB.D., but this is a scheme which must 
be left for future consideration. The immediate question is 
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that of the Headquarters on such general lines as have been 
referred to. 

In concliision, the speaker urged upon those present to 
represent to their friends in their respective coniitries what is 
being planned, and to invite their active co-operative in order 
to establish such Headquarters in London as shall be worthy 
of the dignity of Buddhism as a great World Keligion, and 
of its long and glorious history. 

A kind of Shinran revival is sweeping over Japan just 
at present, and it centers around his personality. Some years 
ago, about the time of the Japanese-Eussian War, Nichiren, 
the founder of the Nichiren sect of Buddhism, was the chief 
figure of religious interest, especially among soldiers and 
nationalists. While the NicHren creed is still a living power 
in certain quarters, it is now SMnran that is attracting the 
attention, chiefly of the intelligent classes of Japan. The 
publishers are busy in producing books on Shinran, the 
founder of the Shin sect of Bure Land Buddhism. They 
are of various kinds, some are literary, and some philosophical, 
while others treat of him from the humanistic point of view. 
The interest the people take in liim lies principally in his 
humanness, and not always in his character as a religious 
leader or as the propagator of absolute ‘‘other-power” doc- 
trine. Of course, his personality is inseparable from bis 
leadership in a new religious movement. But the Japan^e 
are at present regarding him as a character most human in 
the history of Buddhism in Japan. He w^as not a Buddhist 
saint as the term is generally understood. He was too richly 
endowed in human quality to he such. He struggled hard 
against the stifif and inhuman conventionalism of the time. 
To assert his humanism was a most gigantic task in those 
days, but he was too true to himself to be a mere formal 
and lifeless follower of scholarly and ascetic Buddhism. He 
confessed his sinfulness and ignorance, left the orthodox school, 
and asserted his human weaknesses or rather virtues. This 
is what most appeals to the younger generations with modern 
education. 

Nichiren was a symbol of virility, his strong personality 
rings through his writings, and his statue traditionally regarded 
as protraying his likent^S evinces this in every line of its 
features. Moreover, he was an ardent patriot and nationalist. 
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His BuclclMsm wfis to propagate all oyer tlie world with 
Japan as the centre of the movement. This inspired the 
militarists of some years ago when a jingoistic spirit reigned 
in this eoimtry. But the halcyon days of militarism and 
shallow patriotism are gone, and with the waves of hiiman- 
istic culture sweeping over Japan, Shinran and not Nichiren 
is now the chief object of interest and study. 

The Toji Shingon College is planning to compile a 
complete Shingon dictionary in commemoration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary which will come on the fiict of March, 1923. 
A Shingon dictionary we have, wMch was published some 
years ago as noticed in the first number of this magazine, 
but being somewhat too concise it is not available for general 
readers. Tlie College will organise a committee of editors 
among the professors under the superintendence of the Presi- 
dent Ciiito Idzumi, and expects t^ finish the work in seven years. 

The Ghyugioai Nippo, the Buddhist daily, reports, quot- 
ing Mr Chang Tsun-yii, professor of science of religion, in 
the University of Peking, that Buddhism is regaining its 
influence in Cliina for the past few years. This new move- 
inent is active in the larger centres of population such as 
Peking, Shanghai, Hang-chou district, etc. Buddhism in 
China has been for so many years a religion of cloisters as 
%vas the case in Japm and greatly overshadowed by Con- 
fucianism and Taoism. Against this state of afiairs, liberal- 
minded and better educated Buddhists are trying to give life 
again to the moribund Buddhism. They publish magazines, 
of which the Hai Ghao Yin (Yoice of the Sea) and Fo Ghiao 
Yueh Pao (Buddhist MontUy) are most important. (In this 
connection, Professor Yu’s article in The Journal of Beligion^ 
September, 1921, entitled Present Tendencies in Chinese 
Buddhism ”, will be read with much interest. The Journal 
is published by the University of Chicago.) Professor Chang 
is in Japan at present with the express purpose of studying the 
Shingon teaching which no more exists in China, whence it 
originally came to Japan, due to repeated persecutions during 
the Ming dynasty. Some of the Shingon writings by Japan- 
ese scholars have been translated into Chinese. 

Dr. Junjiro Takakusu, Professor of Sanskrit, in the 
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Imperial Uiaiversitj of Tokyo,' is reported to Le' iindettaking, 
backed by a wealthy organisation, a new edition of tlie Tripitaka. 
Since the Restoration (1868) we have had two new editions 
of it, one popularly known as the Condensed Edition (flfjlj, 
condensed in size and not in the contents), 1880-5, and the 
other as the Manji Edition 1902-5. The earlier 

edition is iniich prized on account of its accuracy and thorongh- 
ness, but it is not still quite free from misprints, omissions, 
and other imperfections. Professor Takakusu’s plans are, wo 
are told, not only to revise all these defects in the older 
copies, but mainly to re-arrange the whole literature on a 
scientific basis. The scholarship of the editor, let us hope, 
will bring the undertaking to a successful end. 

Professor Dai jo Tokiwa, of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
has just returned from his second trip in China, where lie 
was engaged in a historical and scholarly exploration arno g 
the old Buddhist temples and monasteries. He brought some 
of the most important rubbings of the stone monuments 
found in those ancient landmarks. The trip this time lasted 
only three months, but judging from the number of rubbings 
he brought home, his tour must he regarded as eminently 
successful. He also made some discoveries in China, among 
which he identified quite a few monasteries belonging to the 
Soto branch of the Zen sect. Hitherto, almost all the Buddhist 
temples there w’-ere thought to be of the Einzai sect. Partial 
and popular reports of his first trip were published in book- 
form with numerous illustrations last year and received quite 
favorably. The book is entitled To tlie Land of the Old 
Worthies We hope we shall be allowed again 

to share in the stock of knowledge thus recently accumulated 
by a learned and industrious scholar. 

‘'The Wisdom of the East” series has Buddhist Psalms 
as one of its recent publications. This is an English transla- 
tion of Shinran Shonin’s poetic utterances known as 8anJo 
Wasan by Shugakii Tamabe and L. Adams Beclc. 

In this kind of joint work, one source of much difficulty is 
that the English writer sometimes fails to grasp the full 
signification of the original text, while the native writer, in 
spite of Ms knowledge of English, may not quite fall in 
sentiment with the translation. In the p^^’^'sent case, the 
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cooperatioa on tlie wliole seems to have gone on successfully, 
on which the translators are to he congratulated. But while 
going over the text somewhat hastily, we have come across 
one instance where the author, Shinran, has been misrepre- 
sented. The veise 349 (p. 91) has : 

*‘ I£ we enter into t3ie ark of the Holy Yow, 

The spirit of mercy shaE take part with self-endeavour ” 

THs flatly coBtradicts tlie sense of the original lines which 
literally read : . 

“How that we have entered the boat of universal vow, 

We give ourselves up to the wind of great mercy.” 

The meaning is. When a man believes wholeheartedly in 
Amida’s vows t:> save every being, he surrenders himself, 
unreservedly and abandoning all his self-endeavonr, to the 
great merciful heart of the Buddha. A.ccording to the 
translation in Buddhist PsaZ^ws, however, self-endeavoiir ” 
and ‘Hhe spirit of mercy’' are made to work together, which 
is quite contrary to the idea of Shinran ; for the main thesis 
of the Shin sect as taught by Shinran is to do away entirely 
with “ self-endeavonr ” and to abandon oneself unconditionally 
to the mercy and care of Amitabha Buddha. As a whole, 
however, the present translation will give English readers a 
general notion of what the Buddhist psalms are like as com- 
posed by the founder of the True sect of the Pure Land. 

A third volume of the unabridged Buddhist dictionary 
Is out at last. The dictionary as reviewed in 
the fest number of this magazine is the work of the Bukkyo 
Daigaku (Buddhist University) under the auspices of the 
Western Hongwanji. It was compiled in commemoration of 
the 650th anniversary of the founder of the Shin sect. The 
work was first started in 1910. A volume of indices yet to 
be published completes this memorable undertaking. The 
whole work in three volumes contains 4632 pages, abundantly 
illustrated, and with many plates. Our first notice was not 
exact as to the size of the Dictionary^ which measures 7 j- 
xlO inches. While it is somewhat partial to the Shin 
sect in respect of its contaaning more Shin terms and phrases 
and biographical notes, it is the most complete of all the 
Buddhist dictionaries so far published and accessible in any 
language. 
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A group of yoimg Korean students in Tokyo 1ms started 
tke publication of a monthly magazine called The Bed lotm 
(:^^) ■with the English title The Young Buddhists. It is 
written with Chinese and Korean characters and printed by 
a mimeograph. It sounds a general note of warning to the 
young Koreans to awake from a long sleep of peace and 
inactivity. Buddhism in Korea has been dreaming visions 
long enough, and it is high time for it to get resurrected. 

The Ghion-in, headquarters of the Jodo sect, is planning 
to publish in English the life and teaching of Hdiien Shonin 
in commemoration of the establishment of the temple. The 
manuscript is all ready, and as soon as funds are in, the 
publication will take place in America. 

Kev. Kozni Otani, former abbot of the Western Hong wan ji. 
who has settled himself in Shanghai for some time, now 
edits a Buddhist monthly under the name of The Mcdidyma 
The first number came out in January this year; 
and each number contains some articles and commentaries of 
the sutras from his own pen. 

Dr Hakuju Uyi, a new contributor to this number of 
The Eastern Buddhist, is professor of Indian philosophy and 
Buddhism in the Soto Zen College, Komazawa, Tokyo. He 
is well known as the author of The Vaisesiha Philosophy 
which was published in 1917 by The Royal Asiatic Society, 
London. 
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THE BUDDHIST EEVIEW, (Vol. XL, Nos. 1. 2. 3. 

4 ; Vol. XII., No. 1.) edited by Ananda M. and J. E. Ellam, 
tbe Journal of tbe Buddhist Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, published in London, England, is now in its twelfth 
volume. Formerly a quarterly, beginning wdth 1922 it has 
become a bi-monthly. This is a very interesting magazine. 
For the most part, the writers of its articles take the Hinayana 
view of Buddhism, but there is a great deal with which the 
Mahayana Buddhist would he quite in agreement. Of the 
numbers before us we find some articles of great interest. In 
January, 1921, one of the editors, J. E. Ellam began a series 
of articles on Practical Buddhism which are most stimulating. 
He discussed the Buddhism of the Buddha, ” The Problem 
of the Worli,” ‘^The Problem of the First t^mise,” ‘‘The 
Problem of the Soul,” “The Problem of Suffering,” “ Karma 
and Pie-birth,” and in the January number for 1922 the 
series is continued under the title, “ The Ethics of Buddhism.” 
Sunyananda has in the July-August-Septernber number an 
inspiring article on “Is There a Secret Doctrine?” This is 
written from the temple of Tofukuji, Kyoto. It may be of 
interest to note that the reviewer of these notes is 

sitting writing in the very room occupied a few years ago by 
Sunyananda who was then residing in the same Tofukuji 
temple. Sunyananda’s writing is always full of suggestion, 
and the article on “Buddhist Methods of Meditation” 
written from Tibet is of special importance to the students 
of meditation. The editor Ananda M. (Mr Allan Bennett) 
has three interesting articles in three successive numbers : 
“Buddhism and the Western World,” “The Miraculous 
Element in Buddhism,” and “The Doctrine of the 
Aryas.” The last number, January-February, 1922, has re- 
cently come to this magazine. Sunyananda writes this time 
from the Himalayas on “The Personality of the Buddha,” 
Ananda M. on “Scientific Analogy,” and J. E. Ellam on 
“The Four Noble Traths.” The article, “The International 
Buddhist Union,” should be of particular inter^t to all 
Buddhists and friends of Buddhism, for it tells of the formation 
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of the International Bnddhist Union. The editors consider 
it so important that tinder the Notes they have reprinted 
part of it as it describes a work with which they are in 
entire sympathy. 

. THE MAHA-BOBHI AND THE UNITED BEDpHIST, 
WORLD, (January, 1922; Fehrnary, 1922). The Journal 
of the Maha-Bodhi Society, Calcutta, India. The magazine 
has been founded by the Anagarika H. Dhammapala and is 
now in its thirtieth volume, it contains articles and reviews 
and news of interest to Buddhists. Some of the articles are 
‘‘Aryan Civilisation,” “Psychology of Superstition,” “Bud- 
dhism in the West,” “ The Great Buddhist Temple at Bud- 
dhagaya,” etc. 

THE KALPAI^ (July ’21, Aug ’21, Oct ’21 to Eeb ’22) 
is a monthly magazine published in Tinnevelly, India, edited 
by Dr T. R. Sanjivi. In the numbers which the editors have, 
they notice the following aiticles: Hindu Ethics, and 
Philosophy,” by Shiv Nath Dar, “Healing Through Ashtak- 
shara Malaa Mantra,” by P. S. Acharya, “The Dawn and 
Efflorescence of Hinduism,” by Yictor E. Cromer, “ Occultism 
and tbe Theory of Relativity,” by H. Stanley Eedgrove* 
There are also quite a number of articles on the New Thought, 
some of them being by promineLt New Thought writers in 
America. 

IHE VEDANTA KESARI, (May ’21, July ’21, to Jan. 
^22) published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, 
India. Here are articles on Vedanta philosophy, the most 
interesting in recent numbers being a series on Sri Ramalcr- 
ishna the great master, by Swami Saradananda. There are 
others on “ National Education,” ‘'The Ideal Before Us,” 
“Thoughts from the Bhagavad Gita,” etc. 

THE MESSENGER (August to December, February, 
1921; March, 1922)y is the official organ of the American 
section of the Theosophical Society, Chicago, Illinois. It has 
many short articles of interest to theosophists. The October 
number is largely taken up with a report of the first world- 
congress of the Theosophical Society held in Paris last July. 
The February number 1922 has an article on “ Hindu Dhyana 
and Buddhist Zen ”, by Earnest Wood. He writes, “ Zen is 
more than the practise of meditation, it is a j^Hiosophy of 
life rising out of experiences in meditation or illuiiiination 
resulting from it.” “ Further,” says he, “ for a long time, I had 
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difSciilty in imclerstaiiding what happened in the mind ; until 
on one occasion, as I was returning from a temple towards 
the road, as I approached the gateway, an tinnsiially fine 
tomV something suddenly said within me, ^Zen is the gateway,’ 
and I saw in my own mind that that thing w'as an expression 
of the divine mind.” This is his way of understanding Zen, 
and it will he interesting to read this with Ms account of 
Hindu Dhvana in the first paxt of his article. 

THE ^HERALD OF THE STAR (July, 1921) is the 
official organ of the Order of the Star in the East, published 
in London, England. It is Avell printed and contains a 
number of well- written articles by prominent theosoplnsts 
such as Annie Besant, Rev, C. W. Leadbeater, 0. Jinara- 
Jadasa. 

THE RALLY (December, 1921) is the organ of the 
International New Thought Alliance, British section, publish- 
ed in London, England, and devoted to news, notes, and 
short articles on the New Thought movement. 

LE VOILE DTSIS (July to October, December, 1921) 
published by Chacornao Freres, Paris, France. This is a 
most attractive magazine, among the recent articles we notice 
“ Involution et Evolution,” “ Le Dernier Mot de I’Esprit,” 
Dernier Mot de la Vie,” all by Dr Alta, and a series 
of articles upon ‘^Les Symboles Secret des Rose Croix,” by 
Dr Fr. Hartmann ; Swedenborg et TUnivers Invisible,” by 
Sylv. Trsbucq ; Lettres Cabalistique an Baron Spedalieri,” 
by Eliphas Levi ; it also contains a tianslation of Bulwer 
Lytton’s Strange Story. A valuable feature of this magazine 
is its department of book and magazine reviews. 

THE OCCULT REVIEW (August 1921, October 1921 
to January, 1922, April 1922 >, is a monthly magazine devoted 
to the investigation of supernormal phenomena and the study 
of psychological problems, edited by Ralph Shirley, London, 
England. This is a most interesting magazine. &me of the 
articles are : St Francis of Assisi,” ‘‘ Occult Lore of Burma,” 
^‘Shakespeare and the Occult,” “The Cult of the Witch,” 
“The Occult Value of the Scientific Attitude,” “A Visit to 
Eliphas Levi.” Ejach number opens with notes of the month 
in which the editor reviews one of the leading books recently 
published along the line of occultism. Specially informing to 
the students of occultism are the departments of periodical 
literature, and reviews of ebooks. In recent numbers there 
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are two articles on Buddbism botli by Captain Eilam, editor 
ol The Buddhist Bevieiv. ‘‘ Buddhist Images and their 
Influence” tells of the symbology of the images in different 
Buddhist countries ; “ Buddhist Occultism ” treats of Samadhi 
and how to attain it. 

' ■ ; THE EPOCH AND THE LIGHT OF EEASON Sept- 
Dec ’21, Jan-March ’22, founded by James Allen, 1902, is now 
continued by his widow and daughter, in Ilfracombe, England; 
This is one of the best New Thought magazines. It contains 
a number of articles in regard to animals which are in full 
sympathy with the Buddhist standpoint; It has many other 
helpful articles on practical New Thought; James Allen who 
died ten years ago was one of the most spiritual and intellec- 
tual of the New Thought writers. Upon the desk of the present 
reviewer lies Ms Master?/ Destiny valued for the chapters 
on concentration and meditation. 

We have received a copy of THE BUDDHIST, (February 
18, 1922,) a weekly paper published at Colombo, Ceylon. 
Its leading article by the editor, D. B. Jayatilaka, is one of 
a series on the history of the Samgha in Ceylon. It has 
many short news and notes of interest, giving paiticulars of 
Buddhist activities in Ceylon. 

Other magazines received which will be reviewed later: 
THE JOUENAL OF EELIGION, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, (July, Sept., Nov., ’21, Jan. 
’ 22 ) 

TELE SHEXNE OF WISDOM, Official Organ of Ancient 
Wisdom, Cheshire, England. (Vol. I, No. 1 to Vol. in. 
No. 8.) 

JOUENAL OF THE AMEEICAN SOCIETY FOE PSY- 
CHICAL EESEAECH. New York City. (Ang. ’21 to 
March ’22.) 

THE VEDIC MAGAZINE. Lahore, India. (Sept. ’21, 
Nov. ’21, Dec. ’21, Jan. and Feb. ’22.) 

BAYS FEOM THE EOSE CEOSS. Organ of the Eosicru- 
cian Fellowship. Oceanside, California. (July ’2L to 
Jan. ’22.) 

THEOSOPHY IN AUSTEALIA. Sydney, N. S. W. Organ 
of the Thosophieal Society in Australia. (Nov. ’21 to 
Feb. ’22.) 

O T HE OSOPHISTA. Official Organ of the Theosophical 
Society in Brazil. Kio de Janeiro. (July ’21 to Jan. ’22.) 
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BULLETIN THEOSOPHIQUE. Bruxelles. Organ of the 
TheosopHcal Society of Belgium. (Oct. Not. Dec. ’21,) 
TEOSOEIA EN EL PLATA, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Official Organ of the Theosophieal Society of Argentine. 
(July ’21, Sept. ’21) 

KEYISTA TEOSOFIOA, HaLana, Cuba. Official Organ 
of the Theosophieal Society of Cuba. (June to Nov. ’21) 
PAPYRUS. Official Organ of the Theosophieal Society of 
Egypt. Cairo, Egypt. (December ’21.) 
RE-INCARNATION. Chicago, Illinois. Official Organ of 
the Karma and Re-incarnation Legion. (Sept, to Dec. 
’20, Jan.-Eeb, ’21, May to Oct. ’21, Feb. 22). 
BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON. Colombo, Ceylon. 
(Vol. I, Vol. 2.) 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE MYTHIC SOCI- 
ETY. Bangalore, India. (April ’21, Jan. ’22.) 

THE ESOTERIST. Washington, D. C. (July to Nov. ’21) 
THEOSOPHICAL PATH. International Theosophieal Head- 
quarters, Point Loma, California. (July ’21, Dec. ’21, 
Feb. March ’22.) 

BULLETIN OF SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
Published by London Institution, London, England. 
(Yol. II, Parts I, H) 

ISLAMIC REYIEW. London, England. (June to Oct. ’21, 
Jan. and March ’22.) 

LA REYUE SPIRITE. Paris, France. (Feb. ’22.) 

THE QUEST. Published by John M. Watldns, London, 
England. (January ’22.) 

THE ASIAN REYIEW. Tokyo, Japan. (Sept. Nov. ’21) 
BUDDHISM IN AMERICA. San Francisco, California. 
(July, Aug. Sept. ’21) 

DIYINE LIFE. Chicago, Illinois. (Oct., Nov., ’21, Feb. 
March, ’21) 

THE HERALD OF ASIA, a Weekly Review of Life and 
Progress in the Orient. Tokyo, Japan. (May ’21 to 
April ’22) 

DER PFAD. Munich, Germany, Quarterly. Organ of the 
“ Bund fiir Buddhistisch® Leben.’’ Oskar Schloss, 
Miinchen-Neubiberg. (Nov. ’21, Feb. ’22) 
ZEITSCHRIET F(jR BUDDHISMUS. Published by Oskar 
Schloss. Miinchen-Neubibejg, Germany. (Jan. -Feb.- 
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Sept-Dec. ’21) 

MIOHI-NO-TOMO. A Monthly magazine in Japanese. Los 
Angeles, Galifornia. (Feb. and March, ’22) 

THE DOBO. A monthly magazine in Japemese. Honoliiiii, 
Hawaiian Islands. (Feb. '22) 

FHILOSOPHIA (®^), a Chinese Magazine, published by 
Che-hsao she Peking. (Sept. ’21) 

We also wish to acknowledge the receipt of the following 

books and pamphlets: 

SIKSHA-SAMUCCAYA, A Compendium of Buddhist Doctrine. 
(Indian Texts Series.) Compiled by SantideTa and trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by Cecil Bendall, M. A. Late 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge^ 
and W.H.D. Bouse, M.A., Litt. D., University Teacher 
of Sanskrit and Headmaster of Perse College. Published 
by John Murray, London, for the Government of India. 

BUDDHIST PSALMS, (The Wisdom of the East Series). 
Translated from the Japanese of Shinran Shonin by 
Shugaku Yamabe and L. Adams Beck. Published by John 
Murray, London. 

BUDISMO. Three Extracts in Spanish from the Anguttara 
and the Majjima Nikaya, and an appendix on Buddhist 
Creeds. Published by Eaul Arture Buy, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, 

THE SYMBOLISM OF BUDDHISM. A pamphlet on 
some of the symbolic figures to be found in the Buddhist 
temple such as lion, elephant, lotus, wistaria, etc. Issued 
by The Publishing Bureau of Hongawanji Mission, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands. 



CORRESPOISTDENOE 

W tlie present magazine was going to print, tire 
following letter was received by tbe Editors from Captain 
J. E. Ellam, Secretary of The International Buddhist Union, 
General Secretary of The Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Editor of The Buddhist Bevieio, and Eepresent- 
ative in Great Britain of the Maha Bodhi Society. It is to 
be greatly regretted that. 37ie Buddhist Revieiv is unable to 
continue any longer due to shortage of funds.- This is the 
only Buddhist magazine among English speaking people 
and has been in existence for more than ten years now. 
Should it be suspended, England, America, and Australia 
would have no magazine to get enlightened in the religion 
of the Buddha. If we ourselves were not in a struggling 
stage just at present, we would extend whatever aid we 
could tovrards the brother Society in England. We urgently 
hope that those who think it a pity to see the Buddhist 
educational propaganda work stopped in England will sub- 
scribe to the funds they are so much in need of. 

‘‘Dear Sir, 

“ As a reader of the Buddhist Review, you are acqmiinted 
with -what lias been attempted in the direction of Buddhist 
educational propaganda in Great Britain; and also with the 
oiganisation of the International Buddhist Union. 

“These ^ictivities were undertaken by me mainly in 
response to requests from the Buddhist World. The whole 
of the editing of the Review, the secretarial and clerical 
'work, lecturing, etc., has been carried on by myself, practically 
alone. 

“ I have confidently hoped, in view of the large number 
of appreciative letters received from all over the world, that 
suflficient support would be forthcoming to enable me not 
only to carry on, but to extend these activities. But such 
has not been the case. 

“Erom January 1921 to the end of Eebmary 1922, 
there has been received in the form of subscriptions and 
donations only £102 8s. Od. Had it not been for the support 
of the Veil, the Anagarika Dharmapala given to me personally 
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during the last - six montlis, I could not have devoted my 
whole^ time, nor have carried on for so long. This support 
cannot be continued owing to the expense of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society and the Yihara in Calcutta. 

^‘The BuddMst Bevieia^ as a propagandist journal, has 
always been published at a loss. But I had hoped to 
rectify this during the present year by increased circulation 
and advertisements. The circulation of the Review has 
increased from 500 to 2000 copies per issue. A certain 
amount of advertising has been obtained with more in 
prospect, so that the possibility exists of making this pub- 
lication self-supporting by the end of this year. But it has 
become impossible to continue the Review long enough to 
achieve this end. Therefore the Council of the Buddhist 
Society is reluctantly compelled to suspend publication of 
the Review since the Society cannot be allowed to incur 
debts which it might not be able to meet. 

‘^If I am assured support from the Buddhist World, 
even to so small an amount as £ 500 a year, I will continue 
the ]publication of the Review myself, and establish a per- 
manent and properly equipped mission hall where regular 
meetings and religions services can be held. 

‘‘But, if the great Buddhist Religion, which claims 
more followers than any other religion, will not support its 
mission and one solitary missionary in this country, then 
wort must cease. 

“If you wish the work to continue, will you extend to 
me personally such jBnancial help as you are able to do? 
Then I will myself accept the responsibility, and I will con- 
tinue and extend the propaganda. 

“Fraternally yours, 

“J. E. ELLAM.’’ 
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